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MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS PARTY 


THE contrasts between town and country and the dwellers in each 
have engaged the attention of the poets from the very beginnings of 
the world’s literature; but politicians, lagging, as they always do, 
far behind the poets, have not been so quick as they might have 
been to realise the difference between the dweller in the capital 
and the dweller in the provinces. That in this country it is a very 
real difference all who make it their business to watch the progress 
of affairs must admit ; nor has there been any more striking illustra- 
tion of the fact than that which has been furnished by the public 
career of Mr. Gladstone. Throughout the greater part of his life he had 
always two Englands to deal with—the England which is repre- 
sented by London, and the England which is to be found in our pro- 
vincial towns and villages. Almost to the very last, if not indeed to 
the moment of his death—when the past was so wonderfully redeemed 
—London remained for Mr. Gladstone a field which he had only 
half conquered. The London crowd did not know him and care for 
him as the people of the provinces did, and London society regarded 
him askance at a time when he was the idol of the great masses of 
the population in the North. ‘Are the people hereabouts as much 
besotted with Mr. Gladstone as ever?’ was the question put by a 
great lady to an astonished provincial politician in the year 1884. 
The politician could hardly believe his ears when he heard such a 
word as ‘ besotted ’ applied to the popular feeling towards the Liberal 
leader, and he replied somewhat tartly, ‘They are as enthusiastic 
about him as ever, if that is what you want to know.’ ‘ Ah,’ said 
the great lady calmly, ‘I feared it might beso. You know we have 
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found him out in London.’ It was quite true that London, whether 
or not it had ‘found out’ Mr. Gladstone, regarded him for many 
years in a very different light from that in which he was viewed by 
the country. The mob broke his windows in Harley Street at a 
time when his casual appearance at a railway station in the North 
was the invariable signal for the assembling of a crowd of admirers 
wild with enthusiasm. At a time when any other city in the Empire 
would have regarded it as its highest honour to secure him as its 
representative in Parliament, London society hissed him at the 
Imperial Institute. Almost from the beginning of his career as a 
minister of the first rank, and most certainly from the time when 
he became the leader of a party, it was to the provinces that he 
always looked for popular support, it was upon provincial enthusiasm 
and good will that he could always most confidently rely. In London 
the clubman sneered at him; the press was critical or hostile, and 
the masses, absorbed in their own affairs, were but seldom stirred to 
active exertions on his behalf. In the country, and especially in the 
great northern towns and villages, his was a name to conjure with 
even before he had attained to the full height of power. 

My earliest personal recollection of Mr. Gladstone as the leading 
figure in a provincial pageant carries me back to October 1862. In 
that month the Liberals of Newcastle-on-Tyne entertained him ata 
banquet in their Town Hall, and on the following day he made what 
can only be described as a triumphal progress down the river Tyne 
to its mouth, receiving wherever he touched on his passage addresses 
of congratulation and admiration from the different local authori- 
ties. Never before had I seen a statesman received in this fashion, 
and certainly never before had the Tyneside population indulged in 
such a demonstration in honour of a politician. Mr. Gladstone in 
those days was in the very prime of his manhood, apparently the 
embodiment of physical as well as intellectual strength. He had 
not yet attempted those feats in the way of speech-making which 
made the Midlothian campaigns memorable in the history of political 
agitation. But even then he did with ease what no other man of 
his time would have thought of attempting. He delivered a notable 
speech at the banquetin his honour at Newcastle—it was the speech 
in which he declared his belief that Jefferson Davis had ‘made @ 
nation.’ On the following day he steamed down the Tyne on 4 
vessel chartered by the River Tyne Commissioners, escorted by 4 
fleet of subsidiary steamers and cheered by enthusiastic crowds 
gathered at every point upon the banks. During the course of this 
short voyage he made half a dozen speeches in reply to as many official 
addresses, and he wound up the proceedings in the evening by 
making another fairly long speech at the dinner at which he was 
entertained by the River Tyne Commissioners, 

I was more fortunate than I knew in being permitted to be present 
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at these proceedings, for they marked the beginning of that long and 
close connection between Mr. Gladstone and the great populations of 
the North which was destined to have so important a bearing on his 
political career. In 1862 he was still member for the University of 
Oxford ; he was still the Peelite, distrusted by the Whigs and the 
official Liberals of the day, and detested by the Tories, from whom he 
had separated himself. He seemed to be, despite his extraordinary 
personal charm and magnetism, a solitary figure in the field of 
politics. Followers he had none, and his friends were those who 
were drawn to him far more by his individual qualities than by his 
political opinions. Men were divided as to his future. Many thought 
that he had made shipwreck of his career by his withdrawal from his 
old party, for they could not shut their eyes to the coldness with 
which he had been received by his new associates. But that visit to 
Newcastle marked a striking change in his fortunes. It was the first 
time that he had been brought in close contact with a great industrial 
population, brimming over with political earnestness, and endowed 
with the dogged courage of the North. It was the first time in his 
life that he found himself the object of a great popular demonstra- 
tion, the enthusiasm of which equalled almost anything he was to 
experience in later years. How well I remember Mrs. Gladstone, as 
she stood in the evening on the deck of the steamer in which we 
returned to Newcastle, exclaiming: ‘I never enjoyed any other day 
in my life so much as I have enjoyed this.’ It was the first, though 
so far from being the last, occasion on which she saw her husband 
made the idol of an enormous congregation of his fellow-men. It is 
within my own knowledge that the stimulus of those October days at 
Newcastle in 1862, and of this revelation to Mr. Gladstone of the 
place which he had won in the hearts of a multitude hitherto almost 
unknown to him, was for many years a constant and powerful influ- 
ence in his life. He had discovered on the banks of the Tyne that if 
the classes turned their backs upon him he could turn to the masses 
for a welcome. 

That ‘the classes’ did turn their backs upon him was proved a 
few years later. Defeated at Oxford, he had gone to the men of his 
own county, and they had given him a precarious seat in the House 
of Commons. But in the House itself he found himself the object 
of suspicion and dislike on the part of those who represented the old 
governing set in the Liberal party. His speech boldly asserting that 
the working-man was of the same flesh and blood as the rest of man-’ 
kind had given bitter offence to some even on his own side of the 
House of Commons ; and when in course of time the Cave of Adullam 
was opened, and Lord Russell’s Ministry defeated, it was known that 
one of the objects of the Adullamites was the exclusion of Mr. Glad- 
stone from the Premiership, to which he was manifestly drawing near 
with rapid steps. 
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It is a curious fact, upon which I shall have more to say by-and- 
by, that there was no single occasion when Mr. Gladstone’s approach- 
ing premiership did not give rise to a cabal having for its purpose 
his exclusion from the office he had fairlywon. In 1866 his opponents 
in the Liberal party thought that they had time on their side. Lord 
Derby was in office, and likely to remain there for a couple of sessions 
at least. During that period the intriguers believed that they could 
complete their plot for shelving the leader they feared. But they 
reckoned without the masses, and without Mr. Bright. When Mr. 
Bright went to the country in 1866, determined to force the question 
of reform to the front, he was equally determined that justice should 
be done to the man who, if he had come late into the field as a 
parliamentary reformer, had by the force of his genius and enthusiasm 
done more for the cause in a single session than other men had 
been able to do in twenty years. Irememberaspeech by Mr. Bright 
at Birmingham in the autumn of 1866, in which he made open 
reference to the rumours that the enemies or half-hearted friends of 
parliamentary reform in the Liberal party meant to put forward 
another man as a candidate for the leadership and premiership in 
place of Mr. Gladstone. With that accent of immeasurable scorn, 
which was one of the most deadly weapons in the great orator’s 
equipment, Mr. Bright, having detailed these rumours, cried: ‘If 
these gentlemen have another leader who can replace Mr. Gladstone, 
why do they not produce him? Where have they been hiding him 
until now?’ It was that last sentence, and the enthusiasm with 
which it was received, not only by the audience at Birmingham, but 
by the public at large, that settled the intrigues of the first anti- 
Gladstone cabal. The masses had proved stronger than the classes, 
and the provinces had beaten London. 

Never was the difference in the London and provincial estimates 
of Mr. Gladstone shown in a more striking fashion than in 1876. In 
London the politicians of the clubs and of society looked upon him 
as virtually dead. Had he not resigned the leadership of his party, 
and did not Lord Granville and Lord Hartington reign in his stead? 
When, stirred to irrepressible and magnificent indignation by the 
news of the atrocities in Bulgaria, he sprang to the front, roused the 
consciences of his fellow-countrymen, and succeeded in averting the 
crime of another Crimean War, London in its politer circles stood 
aghast at his effrontery in returning to a field which he professed to 
have abandoned ; and presently, when the antagonism between Lord 
Beaconsfield and himself became acute, the London mob showed its 
own preference in the quarrel by smashing Mr. Gladstone’s windows. 
That window-breaking, as I have already mentioned, took place at 
the time when those railway pilgrimages of his which afterwards 
became famous were just beginning. Ordinary politicians were 
shocked when they first heard of Mr. Gladstone delivering speeches 
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from the windows of trains to the casual crowds in railway stations ; 
and it is not to be denied that the practice had its obvious dis- 
advantages. But as a matter of fact it was the crowd, the provincial 
crowd, which began the thing, and not Mr. Gladstone. When it was 
known that he was travelling on a particular line men rushed to the 
intermediate stations to catch a glimpse of the face they had learned 
to love, and if the train was stopped, though only for a couple of 
minutes, there were imperious demands for a speech. Mr. Glad- 
stone, filled with the sense of the greatness of the crisis and of the 
burden of duty laid upon himself, could not resist this appeal from 
the masses ; and thus his railway-station speeches came to acquire a 
prominent place in his oratory. They served their purpose, and it 
was a good purpose ; but I daresay nobody wishes this particular 
form of political agitation to be revived now that its one master has 
passed away. My point, however, is not the merit or demerit of rail- 
way-station speech-making, but the fact that when London was 
breaking Mr. Gladstone’s windows he was the object of these mani- 
festations of almost passionate enthusiasm whenever he travelled 
through the provinces. 

The Midlothian campaign of 1879-80 and the election of the 
latter year may be regarded as the culminating point of the contrast 
Iam drawing between the London and the provincial view of Mr. 
Gladstone. When he began his campaign for Midlothian the world 
was assured by the 7imes and the other great organs of opinion in 
the metropolis that he had undertaken a hopeless task. The country, 
we were told, was sick of a man who was more mountebank than 
statesman. Lord Beaconsfield enjoyed the confidence of every patriot, 
and Lord Beaconsfield would find his virtues acclaimed by the nation 
when it went to the ballot-box. But if, by any extraordinary acci- 
dent, a verdict adverse to the Tory Ministry were given, there woula 
still happily be no chance of Mr. Gladstone’s return to power. The 
conscience of his own party would not tolerate such a step. His 
follies, his recklessness, his arrogance, his want of patriotism and of 
statesmanlike foresight had all been exposed, and when next a Liberal 
Ministry was formed the chief place in it would be given to some 
man of higher and more stable qualities than those which he pos- 
sessed. I have not exaggerated in any way the tone of the London 
Conservative press at that epoch. Nor was it the Conservative press 
alone that showed an open distaste for the suggestion that Mr. 
Gladstone might return to office and to the premiership. Another 
anti-Gladstone cabal had been formed as the election drew near, and 
in London, at all events, it had full possession of the field. 

In the meantime, down in Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone, sublimely 
indifferent to the thunders of the Times and the other smaller organs 
of the metropolitan press, was pursuing his way, with his mind as 
usual intent upon one purpose and one only. He had accepted the 
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task of winning that which was at the time regarded as the safest 
Tory seat in Scotland. The winning of it meant the winning of 
Scotland as a whole. It meant still more—the winning of the 
general election and the overthrow of the Beaconsfield Government ; 
yet more than this—it meant the return of Mr. Gladstone himself to 
the premiership. This last statement may be disputed by some. I 
make it on Mr. Gladstone’s own authority, as stated in a letter I shall 
quote further on. 

And whilst London was pursuing the Liberal statesman with 
abuse and scorn, positively pelting him with epithets of contempt and 
rejoicing at the prospect of his coming discomfiture, how was he 
faring in the great task he had set himself? Everybody knows what 
happened in Midlothian in those two memorable campaigns of 1879 
and 1880. Never had such electioneering been seen before and 
never had a constituency been moved so deeply. The heather was 
on fire with a vengeance. All Scotland, and before long all England, 
was watching that unequal duel between Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Dalkeith with breathless interest. 

The Liberal leader’s influence spread far and wide. Everywhere 
those who had followed him in his first administration caught some- 
thing of his enthusiasm, and rushed into the fight determined to win 
the battle under Mr. Gladstone’s flag in their own particular consti- 
tuencies, I was an elector of Leeds in those days, and Leeds played a 
not inconspicuous part in the great battle of 1880. Unable to decide 
upon the merits of certain local candidates who aspired to represent 
the Liberal cause when an election took place, we had determined 
upon a daring but rather perilous step. Mr. Gladstone’s candidature 
for Midlothian was in the nature of a forlorn hope. He had under- 
taken to fight the son of the Scotch Tory leader on his own ground. 
Believers in Mr. Gladstone’s genius felt convinced that he would win; 
but it was possible that he might not doso. We in Leeds determined 
to run him as our candidate not only without his assistance, but 
without his leave. It seemed, at first sight, a desperate enterprise. 
In 1874 we had been beaten by a teetotal schism in our own ranks 
although we had been represented by our most popular and estimable 
local citizen. Now we came into the field with a candidate who 
would not encourage us or acknowledge us in any manner whatever. 
All that we had was his name, and the only argument, apart from the 
glory of that name, which we could employ was the possibility of his 
being defeated for Midlothian. But these things were enough, and 
at the very time when the London newspapers were dwelling upon 
the absurdity of the idea that Mr. Gladstone could ever regain his 
position in the Liberal party, the great town of Leeds elected him its 
representative by a majority of more than twelve thousand votes over 
the defeated Conservative candidate. I do not think such a majority 
was ever secured in England before; and in this case be it observed 
we really had no candidate. We had nothing but a name. . 
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How powerful that name was, even though it was openly derided 
and held in contempt in London, some of us had special reason to 
learn at a very early date. Mr. Gladstone being returned for Mid- 
lothian promptly elected to sit for it, as we had known from the first 
that he would do. It was not until after his election for the Scotch 
constituency that he even acknowledged his return for Leeds. He 
was much too good a strategist to give any elector of Midlothian an 
excuse for saying that he was coquetting with Yorkshire whilst 
wooing Scotland. But he was, as usual, prompt in his courtesy the 
moment that he was free to act. I believe his very first action after 
the figures for Midlothian were declared was to send a telegram of 
thanks to those who had supported him so triumphantly in Leeds. 
As he refused our seat, it was of course vacant ; and the local Liberal 
leaders, who had just secured so brilliant a victory for their party, 
resolved to propose that their old member, Sir Edward Baines, should 
forthwith be selected by the Liberals to fill the place declined by 
Mr. Gladstone.’ But we too had allowed ourselves to be betrayed 
into the error of the London politicians. We had underestimated 
the magical force of Mr. Gladstone’s name and personality. When 
we met the local Liberal Association and proposed that Sir Edward 
Baines—by common consent our most distinguished citizen—should 
be adopted as the Liberal candidate for the vacancy, the whole 
association rose against us. They would only have one man, that 
man being Mr. Gladstone’s youngest son Herbert. At that time Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone was an absolute stranger to us all. We knew 
nothing of anything he had done in politics. He had, we knew, 
been defeated in Middlesex, the London feeling against Mr. Gladstone 
prevailing eventhen. He was just twenty-five years of age, and had 
never, I believe, even seen Leeds in the course of his life. But he 
was a Gladstone and that was enough; so the seat which we had 
offered to his father, and which we had meant to offer in succession 
to our old fellow-citizen, Sir Edward Baines, became Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s without a struggle. He has held it most worthily ever 
since, and I trust will long remain one of the members for Leeds. 
But the curious fact is that he owed his return to the overwhelming 
fever of enthusiasm for his illustrious father which prevailed in York- 
shire at the very time when the London press stoutly denied that he 
had any real influence in the country. We Liberals of Leeds, who 
had found our original intentions frustrated owing to the supremacy 
of that influence, naturally knew better. 

But in London, even after the result of the 1880 election was 
known, the desire to deny or depreciate Mr. Gladstone’s share—if 
‘share’ it can be called—in securing that result still prevailed, and 
another cabal was formed for the purpose of depriving him if possible 
of the fruits of victory. There is no need now to mention the names 
of the actors in this political intrigue. It may be admitted that 
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they had a good ostensible justification for their action. Mr. 
Gladstone had formally retired from the leadership of the Liberal 
party in 1875, and had never been formally re-elected to it. He 
was consequently, from the strictly official point of view, out of the 
running for the premiership. That prize ought, [the purists for 
etiquette declared, to fall either to Lord Granville or Lord Hart- 
ington. These gentlemen forgot what Mr. Gladstone had done in 
1876, when he had intervened successfully to prevent our embarking 
on a war for the defence of the Sultan;. they forgot the splendid 
effort and unequalled results of the Midlothian campaigns ; above all 
they forgot or ignored the hold which Mr. Gladstone had now 
secured upon the hearts and the affections of the masses of the 
people. 

They tried a fall with the great man and they lost. So much as 
this is, of course, known to everybody, but at this point I touch a 
matter affecting myself, regarding which the time seems to have 
come to speak out. In the early spring of 1892 I found myself 
most unexpectedly involved in a controversy which was carried on 
upon one side with extreme rancour, and in which it was my 
unpleasant lot to play the ungrateful part of Athanasius against the 
world. In the pages of the Speaker, replying to a very bitter attack 
upon Mr. Gladstone which had just appeared in the Times, in which 
he was accused of ‘ ingratitude’ to the Duke of Devonshire, inasmuch 
as he had criticised the politics of a man who had ‘ magnanimously 
stepped aside’ in order to allow him to become Prime Minister in 
1880, I asserted that Lord Hartington—as he then was—did not 
‘step aside’ until he had attempted to form a Ministry of his own. 
This statement brought down upon my head a storm, the violence of 
which may cause it still to be remembered by some of my readers. 
If I had charged the Duke of Devonshire with committing a crime, 
instead of stating that he had simply acted as any politician in his 
position had a right to act, I could not have been assailed with 
greater rancour. The Zimes thundered at me in leading articles, 
which recalled those in which it thundered against Mr. Gladstone in 
1880 ; the Duke himself said nothing, but a gentleman who had once 
been his private secretary took upon himself, with an air of exclusive 
authority, to explain that the Duke never had been and never could 
have been guilty of the conduct imputed to him; certain Liberal 
newspapers for some unknown reason joined in the fray, and accused 
me either of having invented the statement I had made or of having 
betrayed the confidence of some unknown person—presumably 
Mr. Gladstone—by making it. For more than the traditional nine 
days the storm raged round me, and gave me enough notoriety of a 
kind to satisfy the vanity of the most vain. It was not, as it hap- 
pened, the kind of notoriety which I liked, and though I stood to 
my guns and maintained the accuracy of my statement to the end, 
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I confess I was not ill-pleased when my assailants, having failed to 
drag from me the recantation they desired, drew off to attack some 
other and less obstinate antagonist. 

It is exceedingly difficult to understand why all this noise should 
have been made by a number of more or less ignorant persons over 
a statement which, on the face of it, was only of historical interest— 
for it conveyed no imputation upon the honour of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Yet, as I have said, I was assailed with a passion that 
suggested that I had myself been guilty of some most disreputable 
act, and for several weeks those ignorant of the facts were made to 
believe that I had committed against the Duke of Devonshire an 
offence equal to that of lése-majesté against a German emperor. 
The truth is that Mr. Gladstone, who, as all the world knows, was 
never hurt by mere opposition or criticism of his opinions, had 
treated the charge of ‘ingratitude’ towards Lord Hartington which 
the Times had brought against him as a reflection upon his personal 
honour, and he desired that the world should know what he regarded 
as the simple truth, the fact, namely, that he was only called in to 
form a government in 1880 after Lord Hartington had made an 
attempt to do this on his own account. Accordingly, at his request 
and on his authority I made this statement in the Speaker. The 
following extract from a letter addressed to me by Mr. Gladstone on 
the Ist of February 1892 is of special interest, not merely because 
of the point to which I am referring, but because of the light it 
throws upon Mr. Gladstone’s return to the leadership of the Liberal 
party after his retirement. The Times, I ought to say, had repre- 
sented Mr. Gladstone as first forcing the reluctant Lord Hartington 
to assume the leadership of the Liberal party when he himself threw 
it up in 1875, then as interfering incessantly with his successor in 
the management of the affairs of the party, and finally as being 
indebted to Lord Hartington’s magnanimous self-effacement for his 
own return to the premiership in 1880. To all this Mr. Gladstone, 
in his letter to me, replies as follows : 


U noticed the wanton and wholly groundless assertion in the Times that I was 
under particular personal obligations to the Duke of Devonshire: and I have this 
morning read your article of last Saturday in reply. 

It is not for me to enter into the general argument; but there is one point on 
which I have been led to surmise that a wholly erroneous impression prevails and 
which it may be well to clear up. 

My resignation in 1875, whether right or wrong, was quite independent of 
Lord Hartington’s succession to the leadership; which, however, I did what I 
could to recommend. There was here no personal obligation one way or the other. 
I never heard of any reluctance on the part of Lord H., and I am quite certain 
that had it existed I must have known it through Lord Frederick (Cavendish). 

During 1875 and 1876 I did little (as even Hansard’s Index might serve to show), 
except on Northcote’s finance in (I think) 1876, which the party leaders requested 
me to oppose. 

The Eastern Question forced me (for reasons too long to state now) into the field; 
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but I was most reluctant, and never (I think) opened my lips until near the end of 
the Session of 1876. 

When I was pressed to stand for Midlothian (instead of taking a quiet seat at 
Edinburgh) I pointed out to Lord Granville, whom I always regarded as the leader 
of the entire party, that my entering into that contest would force me forwards, and 
change my position. But it was still wished that I should stand, and I agreed. 

After the election of 1880, when the Queen sent for Lord Hartington, he, to 
my certain knowledge, tried to form a Government. On his desisting from his effort, 
I was sent for. 

This statement is in all points beyond contradiction. 

The truth about that episode is now pretty generally known. 
There was a cabal, and a serious cabal, against Mr. Gladstone’s return 
to the premiership in 1880. But Lord Hartington was not a 
member of the cabal, and was one of the men who were wise enough 
to recognise the fact that the country insisted that Mr. Gladstone 
should reap the fruits of the victory which had been won so largely 
through his exertions. Lord Hartington apparently did not look 
solely to London and the London press in order to learn the opinion 
of the nation. But great influences were at work, and in the end 
Lord Hartington—acting, I do not doubt, under a strong sense of 
duty and probably with a full consciousness of his predestined failure 
—did make such an initial attempt to carry out the Queen’s com- 
mands and form a ministry of his own as Mr. Gladstone alluded to. 
That attempt, it is possible, went no further than an inquiry ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gladstone as to whether he would take office in a 
Hartington Administration. Be that as it may, Mr. Gladstone, as 
his letters clearly prove, considered that there could be no foundation 
for any charge of ‘ ingratitude’ on his part to Lord Hartington based 
upon the events of 1880. It is not pleasant to reflect that all this 
storm of 1892 rose out of the fact that Mr. Gladstone had criticised 
some public utterance of the Duke of Devonshire with characteristic 
incisiveness. Why he should not have criticised the Duke, seeing 
that they had become political opponents, it is difficult to understand. 

The year 1880 was that in which Mr. Gladstone’s popularity 
reached its highest point. From that time forward circumstances 
seemed to conspire against him. In his own Cabinet he met with 
opposition, and, if rumour be true, with something worse than opposi- 
tion. Young men pushing their way to the front, though they did 
not venture to attack him directly, were not, in some cases, indisposed 
to increase the difficulties which always beset the path of a prime 
minister. The questions of Egypt and Ireland caused mischievous 
party complications and divisions ; whilst it became apparent that 
the House of Commons elected in 1880 was not, as regards the co- 
hesion and discipline of the majority, equal to the House of Commons 
of 1868. In short, for the first time in his brilliant career of leader- 
ship, Mr. Gladstone seemed at times, during the life of this Parlia- 
ment, to move with halting and uncertain steps. Yet there was no 
weakening of his hold upon the great industrial populations of the 
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North. The masses were still with him. It was in 1881 that he 
paid his memorable visit to Leeds to thank the electors for the honour 
they had conferred upon him in the previous year. It was my good 
fortune to be the eyewitness of this second pilgrimage to one of the 
northern seats of labour, as I had been of the first at Newcastle in 
1862. The enthusiasm at Newcastle was surpassed by that shown at 
Leeds. The town was decorated and illuminated as for a royal visit. 
Business was suspended for a couple of days, and the thoroughfares 
were thronged by visitors from the country eager to catch a glimpse 
of the great statesman as he passed through the streets. On the 
first full day of his visit, besides other engagements, he was entertained 
at a banquet in a noble hall specially erected for the purpose. So 
vast was it that, besides accommodating many hundreds of ladies in a 
special gallery, it permitted of nearly 1,400 persons dining in 
comfort. It was in his speech at this banquet that Mr. Gladstone 
made use of the well-known phrase regarding the ‘ resources of civi- 
lisation.” On the following day some of the walls of this banquet 
hall had been removed, and it had been enlarged to such an extent 
that 30,000 people, all admitted by ticket, were assembled within its 
bounds to hear the leader they trusted and loved. There was one 
memorable incident in connection with his appearance at this vast 
gathering that will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. The 
crowd was enormous, every inch of room was occupied, and the heat 
was so oppressive that the managers had to send young men upon the 
roof to tear away the planks and admit fresh air. There was neces- 
sarily a great deal of noise and confusion, and none of the speakers 
who preceded Mr. Gladstone could make themselves heard. At last 
his turn came to stand forth. The outburst of cheering was frantic 
and lasted minute after minute; then came the refrain ‘ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow!’ roared forth from 30,000 throats; then a long 
period of settling down into silence, whilst Mr. Gladstone stood pale 
and erect in front of the tribune. At last silence fell upon that seeth- 
ing multitude. Every man seemed to hold his breath in fear lest he 
should lose the sound of the voice for which he waited. It came at 
length ; but when the words ‘Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,’ 
in the sonorous tones of the orator, were heard distinctly in the 
furthest corners of the hall, there was instantaneously the wildest, 
maddest shout of joy that was ever heard from such a multitude. 
They had heard the voice for which they longed, their fears were set 
at rest ; and so for several minutes they raised cheer after cheer—just 
in recognition of their leader’s voice. No scene of enthusiasm like this 
have I ever seen elsewhere ; and yet even then there were many good 
people who had not the faintest conception of the hold which Mr. Glad- 
stone had upon the hearts and consciences of the multitude, and who 
believed that it would be an easy matter to replace him if he stepped 
out of the arena. 
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It was in 1885 that the next serious movement for the purpose of 
displacing him was witnessed. Mr. Chamberlain, with the doctrine 
of ‘ransom’ on his lips, had seized with eagerness the freedom he 
secured after the fall of the ministry of which he had himself been a 
member, and had begun a campaign of his own in the interests of 
the extreme Radicalism which he then professed. He did not attack 
Mr. Gladstone directly. He had learned something since his earlier 
days, and kept at a respectful distance from the leader of his party. 
It was upon his present colleagues, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Goschen, that he poured open contempt. But though he guarded 
himself carefully from any visible manifestations of disrespect towards 
Mr. Gladstone, the country knew what it was at which he aimed. 
Scarcely had Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues left office, indeed, 
before the old rumours began to circulate, and the world was given 
to understand that the member for Midlothian would never again be 
at the head of a ministry. And to speak the truth, for a brief period 
at the beginning of that prolonged general election of 1885, it 
seemed not impossible that these predictions would be fulfilled. 
Those of us who took part in that struggle of months found at the 
outset that Mr. Chamberlain had not sown all his seed upon stony 
ground. We found that at many meetings of Liberal electors the 
cheers which his name evoked were hardly, if at all, less enthusiastic 
than those given to Mr. Gladstone. But as the struggle advanced 
the danger which we thus foresaw steadily though gradually receded 
from us. The working classes, to whom Mr. Chamberlain made his 
appeal, curiously enough grew less and less warm in his cause the 
more frequently he spoke ; whilst Mr. Gladstone’s utterances, though 
comparatively rare, once more touched the sympathies of the masses, 
and drew them to him as though by some mighty spell. It was the 
old story over again. Mr. Gladstone could command the hearts of 
the British people when nobody else could do so. His lips alone in 
those days could sound the trumpet which stirred their souls. So it 
came to pass that long before the day of the elections dawned the 
danger of a popular triumph for Mr. Chamberlain had passed away, 
and Mr. Gladstone was again secure in the loyal support of the rank 
and file of his party. This fact, it need hardly be said, did not 
prevent the formation of the inevitable cabal. It assumed on this 
occasion a new shape. There was, if rumour can be trusted, a move- 
ment on the part of certain Radicals for the purpose of leaving Lord 
Salisbury in office upon specified conditions—and of course for a 
limited period. 

_ For my part, I profess no personal knowledge as to the truth of these 
rumours ; but there is one fact for which I can vouch, and it is not 
uninteresting. Mr. Gladstone, after the general election which had 
placed Lord Salisbury in a minority in the House of Commons, was 
at Hawarden. He was engaged in preparing for the last great enter- 
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prise of his life. After long meditation and observation he had been 
forced to the conclusion that the time had arrived when the Irish 
demand for Home Rule ought to be granted. It was, as the Duke 
of Devonshire has frankly admitted, a conclusion not unexpected by 
those who had been his colleagues. It was, moreover, a conclusion 
arrived at from no selfish or merely partisan motive. All the world 
now knows that his first idea was that the Government of Lord 
Salisbury should attempt the solution of the Irish problem, and he 
had proffered his own aid to his rival if the latter determined to make 
that attempt. It was at this crisis—and after his offer of co-opera- 
tion had, I believe, been declined—that Mr. Gladstone heard of the 
proceedings of those persons who were seeking to gain the control of 
the Liberal party for their own purposes. He acted with his accus- 
tomed promptitude. In less than forty-eight hours after the news 
of the existence of this new cabal had reached his ears, the famous 
‘Hawarden kite’—the statement in the newspapers that Mr. 
Gladstone was considering the Irish Question in a new light—was 
flown, and the country learned that he had been converted to Home 
Rule. The public announcement of his intention may have been, 
and I am inclined to think was, premature so far as his own wishes 
were concerned. But a few days or a few weeks made no difference 
as to his intention. That intention was to appeal once more to the 
masses, and to defeat those who might be seeking by secret intrigues 
to affect the future of the Liberal party, by taking the nation as a 
whole into his confidence. 

It would be impossible to tell the story of the birth of the Home 
Rule movement among British Liberals in this article, and the time 
has not yet arrived when the secret history of the formation of the 
short Government of 1886 can properly be made public. These 
things I must pass over in silence. But I have said enough to show 
how Mr. Gladstone, with that instinctive trust in the people which 
governed him throughout his later public’ life, and with that 
Napoleonic swiftness of movement which so frequently disconcerted 
his opponents both open and hidden, instantly ‘ countered ’ the 
intrigues of which he believed himself to be the object by calling the 
whole mass of his party into his counsels. Intrigues do not flourish 
when doors and windows are all thrown open and the free breath of 
public opinion is allowed to enter the innermost chambers of the 
house. Once again, in that fateful winter of 1885, Mr. Gladstone 
turned from London to the country and from the few to the many. 
He could not avert the great Unionist secession, the story of which I 
cannot touch here; but at least he found, even after the defeat of his 
third Administration and the return of Lord Salisbury to power, that 
he could still rely upon the loyalty and the service of the men by 
whose unfaltering support he had been sustained throughout his career 
of leadership. In the election of 1886, when the full force of the 
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Unionist storm burst above his head and London became almost 
delirious in its wrath against him, he received the support of a prac- 
tical moiety of the electors of the United Kingdom, whilst in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire the majorities given in favour of his Irish 
policy were the largest he had ever secured. Those who fought in 
Yorkshire in that election of 1886 hardly need to be told that the 
Gladstonian enthusiasm then was almost as great as it had been in 
1880. 

When the full story of Mr. Gladstone’s life comes to be written, 
it is probable that there is no part of it which will seem more 
remarkable than that which deals with the years between 1886 and 
1892. It will be the story of the indomitable courage displayed by 
an old man of fourscore years in carrying forward, in the face of an 
opposition of unparalleled strength and bitterness, a cause which he 
believed to be that of justice and righteousness. At the beginning 
of that period his antagonists believed that they had won their final 
victory, and that henceforward they need trouble themselves no more 
about him. Even his supporters lost heart, and were prepared to 
admit that the cause was lost. But not for a day or an hour did Mr. 
Gladstone waver. Never did he show himself so magnificent in effort 
and resource, as in the years that followed the disruption of his party 
and his own crushing defeat. Once more he set himself to rouse the 
conscience of the nation and to marshal the opinion of the masses on 
his side. As one thinks of those days, still so near in point of time, 
but now, alas! so irrevocable, one is moved by a feeling stronger than 
that of admiration at the thought of the undying courage, the inex- 
haustible vigour, the sustained exaltation of mood in which Mr. 
Gladstone waged his unequal fight. London was against him; the 
classes almost to a man were against him; the most influential 
organs in the press were vehement and bitter in their hostility ; 
money had taken to itself wings and flown from the Liberal camp; 
there had been a stampede from his staff of some of its ablest mem- 
bers, including so old and true a friend as Mr. Bright. He was left 
with the wrecks of an organisation and the remnant of a following, to 
build up once more, in the face of a hostile world, the fabric of his 
party. It seemed a hopeless task, and yet hedid it. The magnetism 
of his personality knit the faithful few who had remained with him 
more closely to him than before, and the masses in whom he had 
trusted so long did not now turn traitor to their leader. It was only 
a few months after his defeat in 1886 that he told with glee the 
story of how a certain duchess, the mother of a Tory Cabinet minister, 
had accosted him with the words, ‘ Well, Mr. Gladstone, I hear you 
are popping up again.’ He accepted the omen and redoubled his 
exertions. Success—not a mere half-success, but a great and over- 
whelming victory—seemed to be within his grasp when the work of 
years was suddenly destroyed, and destroyed by the act of the man 
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who represented the cause for which he had done and suffered so 
much, The Parnell divorce case changed the whole political situa- 
tion. Up to that moment the Home Rule cause seemed to be 
advancing to an assured andearly triumph. In an hour it was thrown 
back so far that it again became nothing more than a forlorn hope. 

It was my privilege to spend an hour alone with Mr. Gladstone 
on the very day on which he received a certain deputation of Irish 
Nationalist members overwhelmed by the horror of the new situation, 
which found the Parnellite party in open antagonism to Mr. Parnell. 
It was a most critical and tragical moment in the history of the 
cause, in the history of Liberalism, and in the history of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Yet never did I see him more absolutely self-controlled, 
more calm or composed, than he was at that moment. The busi- 
ness I had with him had no connection with the politics of the day, 
and to politics he never referred. All around him political London 
was bubbling over with excitement and agitation. Yet in the library 
at Carlton House Gardens everything was as tranquil as though it 
had been the home of a student to whom public affairs were a sealed 
book. He talked of the matter we had in hand, of books and of men, 
with his usual force and vivacity; he was as apt as ever in anecdote 
and illustration; he corrected me gently when my memory went 
astray upon some small point; he compelled me to remain when, 
ashamed of occupying his time at such an epoch, I sought to with- 
draw. In one word, he was as completely master of himself as though 
not a ripple had disturbed the current of public life. It was a lesson 
in conduct and bearing not to be forgotten to the day of one’s death, 
and it did something to explain to me the secret of his greatness. 

Even to Mr. Gladstone the Parnell disruption was a crushing 
blow. Yet he fought against its consequences as courageously as 
he had contended against smaller disasters. If others, even his 
opponents, were moved to pity by this tragical issue to so brave a 
struggle, he allowed no one to suppose that he had pity for himself. 
The work remained to be done, and to the work to which he had 
dedicated the remainder of his life he returned with if possible 
redoubled energy. And so, in spite of the predictions of his old 
antagonists, who declared that the general election of 1892 must 
put the seal upon his doom, he carried the battle to a victorious 
issue, and emerged from it with the maimed majority of 44. It was 
a majority gained not only in the face of all the influences which 
had been opposed to him in earlier struggles—all the varied influ- 
ences of London—but in face of the disaster which attended Mr. 
Parnell’s appearance in the Divorce Court. It was a victory achieved 
almost wholly by the aid of those masses of the people to whose 
instincts and sympathies he had so long trusted, and to whom he 
had been able so long to appeal successfully. 

There was no cabal against him in 1892, but there was a move- 
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ment, dictated, we were told, by consideration for his age, which had 
for its object the old purpose. It was impossible, we were assured, 
for a man of eighty-two to form an administration. The mere 
attempt to do so would be sufficient to kill him. Nobody was 
disloyal to him, but-——. Well, whatever may have been the 
purpose of those who dreamt of sparing Mr. Gladstone the fatigues 
incidental to the formation of a government, their action did not 
commend itself to the object of their solicitude. One morning he 
received at Hawarden certain intelligence from London. The same 
evening he dined at Carlton House Gardens, and within a day or two 
was busily engaged in forming his fourth and last Administration. 
The Napoleonic energy, it was clear, had not yet departed from him. 
Of the history of the Administration thus formed there is no need 
to speak here. I would only ask if there is any record in the annals 
of Parliament of the feat which this octogenarian Prime Minister 
performed in piloting the Home Rule Bill during its long and 
weary passage through the House of Commons? If such a record 
can be found it would be interesting to see it. 

To those who had followed Mr. Gladstone with unswerving love and 
loyalty for three decades there was something unspeakably distress- 
ing, not in the manner of his final withdrawal from public life, but 
in the manner in which it seemed to be regarded by a section of the 
public, including some who had been reckoned among his followers. 
He himself passed from his great place in Parliament with such a 
silence as attends the setting of the sun. Without a word of farewell, 
without a sign that betrayed his purpose to an anxious House, he 
stole from his place, only the favoured few knowing or dreaming that 
he would be seen in it no more. It was a worthy ending to an 
unexampled career. But that which pained many who had followed 
him and loved him all their lives, was the fact that his going seemed 
to be regarded with a feeling of indifference by many politicians of 
the day. Apparently they had no conception of all that it involved, 
they had no eyes for the immensity of the vacuum which his dis- 
appearance caused. Youth naturally longs for change, and to 
thoughtless youth it seemed that Mr. Gladstone’s retirement might 
lead to a change that was not unwelcome. The brave and patriotic 
Minister who, at the call ofduty and with unfeigned personal reluctance, 
obeyed the command of the Queen and the invitation of his colleagues 
to take the place left vacant by Mr. Gladstone was the man who 
suffered most from this curious inability on the part of the public 
to realise all that was involved in the departure of the veteran. If 
Lord Rosebery had been in every respect the counterpart of Mr. 
Gladstone he would none the less have found his inheritance one of 
overwhelming, of almost insurmountable, difficulty. For Mr. Gladstone 
had been for thirty years the lode-star of Liberalism, the magnet 
which drew all the scattered particles into a solid and homogeneous 
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body. Men forgot all the years which had gone to the making 
of Mr. Gladstone, and to the establishment of his peculiar relations 
with his colleagues, his party, and the nation. They had lived so long 
under the shadow of the mountain that they had ceased to comprehend 
its greatness. They seemed to believe that what Mr. Gladstone 
had done in the fulness of his career could be done by anybody else 
without the preparation which had been necessary even to him for 
the performance of his task. No greater wrong could have been 
done to Mr. Gladstone’s successor—the true heir of his political work 
and traditions—than that of belittling Mr. Gladstone himself. Yet 
into this error many fell with grievous consequences. The with- 
drawal of the magnet had its natural, its inevitable, effect upon the 
particles which had been held together by its influence ; and a fickle 
public, forgetting what the magnet was, sought to make Mr. 
Gladstone’s successor responsible because the laws of nature followed 
their due course. But death, acting as it so often does as a touch- 
stone, has taught them the truth. They seem at last to have 
realised the fact that a star—a star ? the sun itself!—has vanished 
from the political firmament, and that the great disturbance of the 
elements which has followed its disappearance cannot be stilled in a 
day. It is a joy to all Gladstonians that Mr. Gladstone should at 
last be seen in his true proportions. For some of us the hope‘remains 


that, if we can never see another like him, we are not yet constrained 
to say that there is no one worthy to carry on his work. 


Wemyss REI. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


In the July number of this Review, Mr. Frederick Greenwood dissects 
the international situation with enviable dexterity. One hypothesis 
succeeds another, is cleverly manipulated, discredited, dropped, and 
again caught up. The skill of the operator is almost bewildering. 
We follow his movements with the wrapt attention which a professor 


-of legerdemain is able to evoke, and when the performance has 


ended, we ask ourselves what it is all about. 

After careful study of Mr. Greenwood’s article, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that its object is to throw cold water, in a thin and 
devious stream, upon the idea of an Anglo-American alliance. It is 
a dream, indulgence in which is fraught with danger to Great Britain 
and the United States. It is the outcome of a temporary need, 
which will ‘ fade out one fine day,’ or be ‘ dropped with a joyful sense 
of relief.” We must speak of it with bated breath lest other Powers 
should chance to hear. Such seem to be Mr. Greenwood’s views, 
although my hypothesis may evidently be as ill-founded as those 
which he himself enunciates on one page and rejects on another. 

On one point I entirely agree with Mr. Greenwood. A defensive 
alliance between Great Britain and the United States is not, at the 
present moment, within the range of practical politics. Uncon- 
ditional defensive alliances have fallen out of fashion in the modern 
world. The fact remains, and is peculiarly significant, that with 
the United States alone of nations would the British people now 
consent to form an alliance. This Mr. Chamberlain has recognised 
and Mr. Greenwood ignores. But, further, alliances have as a rule 
proved singularly ineffective. Differences of language, divergence 
of objects, want of a real community of interests, mutual misunder- 
standings—all these and more circumstances have prevented allied 
Powers from ever wielding a united force approximating to that 
represented by the sum total of their resources. An Anglo-American 
alliance would, for purposes of war, be wholly free from the conditions 
which enfeebled the coalitions of Pitt, the Anglo-French combina- 

tion of 1854, or the German league against little Denmark in 1864, 
which by an easy transition resolved itself into the Prusso-Austrian 
campaign of 1866. 
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So much perhaps Mr. Greenwood admits, since he lays stress upon 
Count Goluchowski’s fear of ‘a “‘ pan-American ” danger to Continental 
Europe. The phrase, he tells us, ‘was not clear to ordinary 
politicians ;’ but he intimates that an Anglo-American alliance 
might be a much greater danger to ‘Continental Europe’ than any 
strictly pan-American combination. Elsewhere, however, he unduly 
discounts the fighting power of the United States, and whether he 
intends to suggest that the Anglo-Saxon peoples ought to tremble in 
face of ‘ Continental Europe,’ or ‘ Continental Europe’ in face of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, is shrouded in uncertainty. 

I venture to think that Mr. Greenwood starts with a fallacy which 
permeates his whole article. The sudden uprising of Japan to the 
position of a great Power was, he writes, ‘uncomprehended’ for 
months ‘except in the higher and more silent regions of statesman- 
ship.’ This is scarcely accurate. The Japanese navy, like that of 
Russia under Peter the Great and Catharine the Second, owed its 
efficiency mainly to British inspiration, and there were numerous 
observers unknown in the exalted regions of statesmanship who were 
well aware of the naval and military strength of Japan before it had 
been practically demonstrated on sea and land. Moreover, it is a 
significant fact that it was not the one Continental Government, 
‘which for generations has surpassed all the rest in watchfulness, 
sagacity, and resolution,’ that led the way in abolishing the treaties 
which placed Japan on a level with China or Korea. It may fairly be 
said that Great Britain was the first of Powers to recognise the up- 
rising of Japan. 

‘The first and only thought,’ writes Mr. Greenwood, ‘that was 
caught at here when Japan raised her flag amongst the naval Powers 
was that England had found an ally,’ and he affects to trace here a 
parallel to the recent signs of rapprochement between the Anglo- 
American peoples. The statement is questionable ; the parallel does 
not exist. It was possible in 1895, dnd is possible now, that common 
interests in the Far East might bring the British and Japanese fleets 
into active co-operation ; but then, as now and always, there could be 
no prospect of a standing alliance. The development of the United 
States shows no smallest sign of resemblance to that of Japan, and 
the idea that the English-speaking peoples may some day stand in 
need of each other does not, as Mr. Greenwood appears to think, date 
from the outbreak of ‘the wretched little war’ now in progress. 
Nearly three-quarters of a century have passed away since, only twelve 
years after a mistaken and, for the United States, a disastrous war, 
President John Q. Adams wrote as follows : ! 

The commercial intercourse between the two countries is greater in magnitude 
and amount than that between any two other nations on the globe. It is for all 
purposes of benefit or advantage to both, as precious, and in all probability far 


1 Second Annual Message. 
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more extensive than if the parties were still constituent parts of one and the same 
nation. Treaties between such States, regulating the intercourse of peace between 
them and adjusting interests of such transcendent importance to both, which have 
been found in a long experience of years mutually advantageous, should not be 
lightly cancelled or discontinued. 


Four years later, President Jackson was able to state :? 


Everything in the condition and history of the two nations is calculated to 
inspire sentiments of mutual respect and to carry conviction to the minds of both 
that it is their policy to preserve the most cordial relations. 


And, four more years having elapsed, he could add : 


It is gratifying to the friends of both to perceive that the intercourse between 
the two peoples is daily becoming more extensive, and that sentiments of mutual 
goodwill have grown up, befitting their common origin. 


True that there is here no suggestion of alliance ; but the fact 
remains that, in the first quarter of the century, two American Presi- 
dents perfectly realised the existence of special conditions out of 
which, in a time of need, may arise an alliance of the most formidably 
effective character. From the days of President Adams to the present 
time, earnest writers and thinkers, who recognised the unique relation 
in which Great Britain and the United States stand to each other, 
have never been wanting. Fourteen years ago I pointed out in an 
official memorandum that ‘ perhaps the most marked feature in inter- 
national politics is the growing rapprochement between England and 
the United States-—a growth not based merely on race sentiment, but 
on community of interests.’ And I can say with truth that to pro- 
mote an Anglo-American understanding has been one of the greatest 
objects of my life. 

The obstacles have been twofold. In the first place, the political 
isolation of the American people and the narrow horizon presented to 
their view, coupled with the travesties of history taught to the masses, 
have—far more than the dim memories of two wars—tended to estrange 

them from their ‘ancient mother.’* ‘Why,’ wrote Washington, ‘ by 
interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalry, 
interest, humour, or caprice ?’ And his words powerfully influence 
American opinion even now when isolation is no longer possible and 
fate has ordained what the illustrious first President could not foresee. 
In the second place, while several minor differences, such as the 
Alabama claims, the Oregon boundary, the sealing difficulty, and the 
Venezuelan question, have from time to time arisen to temporarily 
ruffle Anglo-American relations, there have so far been no symptoms 
of a common-danger, no mutual interests visibly threatened, to unite 
the two nations. Yet, to the cool observer, the very differences 
seemingly tending towards rupture have in the most striking manner 


? First Annual Message. * John L. Motley. 
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demonstrated a deep underlying regard which exists between no two 
other nations on earth. The reception by the British press and 
people of President Cleveland’s message and of the German Emperor’s 
notorious telegram offers a contrast which can scarcely have escaped 
the attention of the select individuals who inhabit ‘the higher and 
more silent regions of statesmanship.’ 

If the English-speaking peoples have so far lacked incentive to 
co-operation on a national scale, numerous incidents in many parts of 
the world have conclusively proved that, at a moment of emergency, 
the instinct which Mr. Balfour has aptly styled ‘race patriotism’ 
invariably asserts itself. The guns of a British vessel of war have 
been served in action by Americans—themselves neutrals. Ata time of 
mortal peril American seamen generously cheered H.M.S. Calliope 
as she slowly gathered way in the teeth of the hurricane at Samoa, 
and Admiral Kimberley’s simple words—‘ We could not have been 
gladder if it had been one of our own ships ’‘—expressed far more 
than personal sentiment. After the premature bombardment of the 
forts of Alexandria, when the scanty landing force from the British 
squadron was seeking, in circumstances of much difficulty, to establish 
order in the town, the seamen of the U.S.S. Lancaster at once came 
to its assistance. These and many other similar incidents plainly 
indicate that, in moments of difficulty, Americans and Britons in- 
stinctively draw together. In this instinct there is latent force 
which has never been and will never be brought into being by the 
ephemeral efforts of expert diplomacy. 

Mr. Greenwood views recent manifestations of Anglo-American 
‘good feeling’ in the light of a ‘mere accident.’ The United States, 
at war with Spain, were driven to contemplate the possibility of 
European intervention, in which Great Britain would unquestionably 
decline to participate. At this moment, it chanced that Great Britain 
also was ‘ looking for a friend.’ What, therefore, was more natural than 
a rapprochement, which will disappear ‘as a phantom fades’ if the 
momentary need pass away? Such seems to be the theory, which 
is not in full accordance with the facts. Writing three weeks before a 
cloud had arisen in China, I pointed out that ‘the question of the 
Far East may yet draw the two peoples together.’ Before these 
words were published,» Germany had announced her intention of 
occupying Kiao-Chau, and the Far-Eastern spectre at once assumed 
bodily form. It was then, and not at the outbreak of the present 
war on the 21st of April, that the idea of an important external in- 
terest shared with Great Britain first. presented itself to the American 
people,® with the result which I predicted. For the moment China 


* Letter to Captain H. Kane, R.N. 

5 In the February number of the Nineteenth Century. 

® This is clearly shown by the speeches of Mr. Olney, Mr. Teller, and other leaders 
of American opinion. The words spoken by Mr. Olney at Harvard University on the 
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is forgotten across the Atlantic ; but the closely allied question of 
the future of the Philippines has sprung into prominence, and the 
impulse in the direction of an Anglo-American understanding has 
gathered strength. 

Mr. Greenwood is impressed by the temporary and accidental 
nature of the recent rapprochement. I read the signs of the times 
differently. It may be altogether premature to speak of ‘an Anglo- 
American combination against Continental Europe.’ The fact 
remains that the Anglo-American peoples are at length beginning to 
realise that, as individual writers have frequently asserted, circum- 
stances may easily arise which will demand their joint action. In 
this realisation, in the bare idea that active co-operation in defence 
of a common cause may become imperative, there are the necessary 
conditions of a real and an abiding rapprochement. The word 
‘alliance’ may well remain unsaid till the actual need presents 
itself; this matters little if the idea takes root among the 120,000,000 
people who speak the language of Shakespeare and of Milton. 
If the need arises, and if a common impulse stirs the Anglo-American 
peoples, the Atlantic cables will do the rest, and an alliance such as 
history does not record will suddenly spring into being. 

Mr. Greenwood appears to believe that ‘the surest way to bring 
upon the United States the dictatorial intervention of Europe at 
this moment, is to hold out the likelihood of an anti-Continental 
alliance between the two greatest trading nations on earth,’ and that 
American opinion is influenced by this consideration. National 
pusillanimity is scarcely one of the characteristics of the United 
States, and the suggestion that they dare not draw closer to the 
mother country for fear of arousing the ire of ‘Continental Europe’ 
wilt certainly not determine their policy. 

The term ‘ Continental Europe,’ which Mr. Greenwood frequently 
employs, is vaguely impressive. In the sense in which it is used, it 
implies only three Powers, two of which have sought a rapprochement, 
partly at least through fear of the third. Russia has enormous 
Asiatic territories not yet consolidated, and will find in the Far East 
an ample outlet for her energies during the next twenty years. The 
so-called colonies of France are failures, directly draining her re- 
sources and giving back indirect returns absurdly disproportionate. 
With an unexpanding population, France has no national need of 
colonies; and her present policy of imposing increasing burdens on 
the many for the moderate benefit of the few may not prove indefi- 


2nd of February last are well worth recalling: ‘There is no doubt with what nations 
we should co-operate. England, our most formidable rival, is our most natural friend. 
There is such a thing as patriotism for race as well as for country. . . . Though some- 
times we may have such quarrels as only relations and intimate neighbours indulge 
in, yet it may be said that the near future will see in our closer friendship a power 
for good that will be felt by all mankind.’ 
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nitely attractive. From the partition of Greater - Britain, assuming 
it to have been successfully accomplished, what has France to gain ? 
Canada, South Africa, and Australasia will certainly never be French 
possessions. Would Egypt, with one or two islands and some West 
African forests and swamps, repay France for the stupendous sacrifices 
entailed by a war in which the British Empire fought for existence ? 
The colonial ambitions of Germany are loudly proclaimed, and 
Germany alone of the three Powers which make up ‘Continental 
Europe’ is able to find colonists if they could be persuaded to settle 
under her flag. But the few colonies of Germany supply an abso- 
lutely insignificant contribution to her rapidly growing commerce. 
Thoroughly understanding the game of commercial competition, and 
steadily increasing her ‘ industrial profits,’ Germany appears to have 
no marked inducement to lead an anti-British crusade simply because 
she may consider that ‘England has more than her share of the 
world’s trade.’ Nor, seeing the far-reaching results of German 
enterprise, and perhaps already feeling the effects of German com- 
petition, are France and Russia likely to combine in a gigantic 
struggle where success would probably mean German advantage. 
Protection or no protection, the markets of the world must be sup- 
plied, and in the long run the balance of advantage must sway 
towards the nation possessing the best industrial organisation. 

If the three European Powers, one of which has recently arrived 
at an amicable understanding with us in a difficult and delicate 
matter, seem ‘reckless of exciting irritation in England,’ their 
general solidarity of interests is not strikingly apparent. It is not 
clear whether Mr. Greenwood considers that the menace of 
‘Continental Europe’ looms darkest over Great Britain or the 
United States. If, however, as some passages seem to indicate, 
neither Power is separately threatened, we are certainly given to 
understand that the bare mention of the possibility of common 
action by Great Britain and the United States will suffice to enhance 
the risks of European intervention with the object of curbing the 
ambitions of the latter. On this point at least Mr. Greenwood appears 
to be explicit. ‘The surer way to provoke European constraint upon 
America is to convince the Governments that an Anglo-Saxon 
coalition is probable.’ ‘A combination of the European Powers to 
make excuse to strike a blow while American ambition is green and 
the means of gratifying it are still unripe, would be no departure 
from historic precedent. It is.clear that such precedent is in full 
force,’ &c., &c. Russian statesmen might find the ‘inducement’ to 
intervene ‘ very strong; and these are times when squeamishness in 
international conflict is a diminishing quantity.’ The effect of these 
periods is not obliterated by Mr. Greenwood’s ‘impression,’ subse- 
quently declared, that ‘ there will be no such European intervention 
as America half expects.’ If this ‘impression’ proves correct, or 
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‘if the United States end the war in a repentant mood, declining 
colonial entanglements and shaking off the temptations of the “ new 
national policy,”’ 7 Anglo-American relations will at once revert to 
the status quo. ‘The feeling of friendship,’ which is said to be 
‘ mostly provisional,’ will disappear. ‘ All idea of the alliance will 
drop imstanter,’ and would be abandoned by Americans ‘ with a joyful 
sense of relief.’ On the other hand, should intervention be 
attempted, ‘more than “ good offices” and words of sympathy may be 
looked for’ from this country ‘ by the people of the United States ; 
and thereupon, perhaps, the shock of disappointment and its bitter- 
ness.” All ways, therefore, according to Mr. Greenwood, tend to 
render a permanent Anglo-American rapprochement impossible, 
and we are left with the miserable alternative of ‘ feelings of friend- 
ship’ dropped with ‘a joyful sense of relief,’ or ‘ disappointment and 
its bitterness.’ Can pessimism discover darker prospects than these ? 
There are, however, other hypotheses to which Mr. Greenwood 
does not refer. It is at least open to belief that the possibilities of 
an Anglo-American coalition, in certain contingencies, may suffice to 
deter ‘ Continental Europe’ from dictating terms to the United States. 
The evident certainty that Great Britain would take no part in such 
intervention may alone determine European action. The American 
people may perhaps realise that the attitude of their ‘ ancient mother’ 
is thus an unmixed advantage at the present moment, and the fact may 
be remembered. Mr. Greenwood considers that we have immensely 
overrated the strength of the United States. ‘No conception of 
America as a giant, but a giant tethered and armed with a club, 
disturbed the minds of our enthusiasts.’ Every instructed observer 
was, however, perfectly aware that the United States were unprepared 
for war in April last, and that great difficulties would be encountered 
even when Spain was the only opponent. Mistakes have been made, 
as Americans would admit; but the national vigour already dis- 
played, and the speed with which the resources of a non-military and 
purely industrial State have been rendered available for purposes of 
war, may well surprise even the ‘enthusiasts.’ The United States, 
like Great Britain in 1854, have many lessons to learn. They will 
take those lessons to heart and quickly apply them, as we did not. 
Even now their naval and military position is completely changed in 
less than three months, and no other Power similarly circumstanced 
would have developed strength at comparable speed. ‘ Continental 
Europe’ would find its master in an Anglo-American coalition, and the 
prospect of initial successes would not compensate for the certainty 
of ultimate failure. I agree with Mr. Greenwood that such a coalition 
is not immediately probable, because the need has not yet arisen. 
It would necessarily be a league of defence, not of aggression, and 
such combinations only become realities in face of a common 
* Elsewhere Mr. Greenwood absolutely rejects this hypothesis. 
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emergency. I disagree with his suggestion that British support 
would not be forthcoming if the United States were attacked by 
Continental Europe. Setting aside sentiment and the many ties 
arising from a history undivided till 1776, the national interests 
common to the Anglo-American peoples enormously exceed those 
shared by any two other nations. The total annual value of the foreign 
commerce of the United States is 378,276,000I., of which 178,736,000l. 
is made up of trade with the British Empire. Of the sea-borne 
trade of the United States amounting to 357,256,000/., no less than 
134,468,000/.* is interchanged with the United Kingdom. The loss 
of this trade would spread ruin broadcast through both countries, 
and would render the feeding of our home population impossible. 
The western farmer in the United States who sends his wheat to 
Chicago, where it may fall into Mr. Leiter’s hands, probably fails to 
realise that he is dependent upon Great Britain for his market and 
his existence. He would instantly grasp the fact if the Atlantic 
trade were interrupted. If ‘Continental Europe’ were to proclaim 
and enforce a blockade of the seaboard of the United States, even 
the unrestricted use of the Canadian ports would not suffice to pre- 
vent great difficulties and distress in this country. It is difficult to 
form a correct estimate of the amount of British capital invested in 
the United States; but the total is enormous. The fact is beyond 
dispute that serious injury to either nation would react disastrously 
upon the other. The conditions which President Adams noted more 
than seventy years ago not only still exist, but have immensely in- 
creased inimportance. The prosperity of the Anglo-Saxon peoples is 
interdependent, and although in times of peace their vast mutual 
interests easily escape recognition, war would bring home the lesson 
with power to both. Say that sentiment and all other national ties 
are of no account in determining Anglo-American relations ; sneer 
with Mr. Greenwood at the idea of the ‘ “impossibility of England 
standing by” and so forth ;’ nevertheless the most weighty material 
considerations in favour of mutual support remain. It is not by 
chance that the English-speaking peoples have recently been drawn 
towards each other, and all question of alliance apart, this natural 
rapprochement is of more real significance than the artificial 
arrangement concluded between Russia and France and consecrated 
amid hysterical demonstrations in the streets of Toulon and Paris. 
The future jealously guards its secrets, and we can but endeavour, 
in much perplexity, to interpret the signs of the times. One de- 
velopment alone can be predicted with certainty. The isolation of 
the United States from the affairs of the world is no longer possible. 
They must and they will assume their rightful position among great 
nations, with the responsibilities and the difficulties entailed. 
Mr. Greenwood, after casting aside his ‘repentant’ America hypo- 


® Figures for year ending the 30th of June, 1897. 
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thesis, comes to the sound conclusion that, ‘in any case, there is no 
likelihood of a lasting return to the old American policy.’ Not the 
brilliant writings of Captain Mahan, which have hitherto exerted far 
more influence in the Old than in the New World, but the inherited 
instincts of the race are forcing the American people onward and out- 
ward. The signs of coming expansion could be distinctly seen in the 
handling of the Samoan question,® and the present war is the result 
rather than the cause of aspirations that were only latent. Race 
energy and race aptitudes, not blind chances, have made the United 
States second only to the mother country as a commercial Power. 
_ The same forces that have created the British Empire have built up 
the great Republic, and will irresistibly bring it into the front rank 
of the States of the world. On this point Captain Mahan writes to 
me as follows: ‘ The extension of the influence of the United States, 
territorial expansion, colonies, &c., are so accepted as to be almost a 
commonplace of thought by papers heretofore steadily opposed thereto. 
The ground taken by you among the first, and by me afterwards, a 
mere vision six weeks ago, rapidly takes an appearance at least of 
solidity. Men who could only see that our Constitution provided in 
no way for governing colonies, are now persuaded, as we were, that 
where there is a will the Americans can find a way.’ 

There will, therefore, be a new factor in international politics, and 
the coming Great Power will be excessively tenacious of its rights 
while essentially peace-loving. Human freedom of the Anglo-Saxon 
type, which no other race has yet achieved, will receive fresh impulse 
which will react upon the less advanced peoples. The common 
interests of Great Britain and the United States will increase in 
magnitude andin complexity. There will be trade rivalry such as has 
long existed without clouding Anglo-American relations. 

On the other hand, acceptance of the responsibilities of a great 
Power will unquestionably exercise a powerful educating and steadying 
force upon the American people. Their self-concentration will be 
mitigated ; a sense of proportion and perspective in public affairs, 
now wanting, will begin to assert itself. In the minor differences 
which have temporarily clouded Anglo-American relations, the most 
striking feature has been the ignorance of Americans in relation to 
other than local concerns. Millions of people in the United States 
honestly believed in 1896 that they were supporting a free and en- 
lightened Republic—that of Venezuela—against an oppressive and 
benighted monarchy, that of Great Britain. Political education in 
the highest sense would render these naive mistakes impossible, and 
would lead the masses to a better understanding of the aims, the 
motives, the polity, and the history of Great Britain. 


® But for the action of the United States there is little doubt that Samoa would 
now be a German possession. Cuba escaped German clutches only because, in 1885, 
all the American representatives at the European Courts stated that their Govern- 
ment would firmly oppose. 
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Meanwhile it is as unwise to minimise as to exaggerate the sig- 
nificance of recent events. The fact that the very first faint appear- 
ance of a real foreign question on the political horizon has caused 
American sentiment to turn involuntarily towards this country, 
has a meaning which the European Chancelleries seem to have per- 
fectly comprehended. Alliance may well wait; it will never be re- 
quired if only the two nations realise their immense mutual interests 
and become familiar with the idea that united action in the defence 
of the honour and the rights of both might be demanded. For 
‘Continental Europe’ is not even now a match for the combined 
strength of the English-speaking peoples, and a permanent rap- 
prochement between them would be, the best guarantee of the peace 
of the world. 

G. S. CLARKE. 
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THE SPANIARDS IN CUBA 


Mucg has been said and written regarding the present war in Cuba, 
but little of the causes that led up to it. Consequently a large pro- 
portion of the public, not being fully conversant with the facts, are 
inclined to think that the lamentable destruction of life and property 
which has laid waste the ‘ Pearl of the Antilles’ is due more to the 
aggressive spirit of the Cubans than to cruel hardships long endured 
by them and real grievances against Spain. 

Nothing, however, can be further from the truth than such an 
opinion. Far from being naturally aggressive or warlike, the exceed- 
ing mildness of disposition of the Cubans has been recognised by 
their enemies themselves. The Spaniards have more than once 
openly declared in Parliament that no people in the world could be 
governed with such facility. And so general was this conviction, not 
only among Spanish politicians, but also their proudest officers, that 
the Captain-General, José de la Concha, Marquis of Pena Plata, 
when reporting to the Central Government on Cuban affairs, wrote 
that so easy was the task of governing Cubans that he thought it 
might be accomplished by the aid of a few packs of cards and some 
fighting-cocks. This report, putting aside its evident tone of 
exaggeration and the contempt of Cubans implied therein, may be 
accepted as a proof of the docile character of the inhabitants of the 
island. How great must not therefore have been the provocations 
which caused so comparatively pacific a race to enter upon a struggle 
so prolonged and seemingly so desperate ! 

There is nothing astonishing in the mild and perhaps indolent 
character of the Cubans. Born in a tropical region, richly dowered 
by Nature with her choicest and most luxuriant gifts, they could 
scarcely be otherwise. The geographical situation of a country 
cannot but influence to a large extent the character of its inhabitants. 
This may explain the natural tendency of the Cubans towards the 
methods of evolution rather than revolution. Moreover, the Cuban 
population has always been exempted from military service, not 
certainly as an act of generosity on the part of the mother country, 
but as an act of distrust. 
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The peaceful disposition of the natives of Cuba, however, was 
never accounted anything excellent by the Spanish Government. On 
the contrary, their mild qualities have proved, if not the actual cause, 
yet a very strong incentive to the Spanish to carry on their system of 
tyranny and destruction. The total extermination (in less than a 
century) of the once numerous, harmless, and hospitable Indian race 
that inhabited the island when discovered and the present policy of 
extermination of the defenceless peasants (Reconcentrados) are illus- 
trations of the so-called chivalry of Spain. Her barbarous methods 
of government have no parallel in history. 

The cruel and brutal treatment accorded to Cubans by Spain 
cannot certainly be matched, even in the Turkish Empire in its treat- 
ment of Armenians. No means more perfidious and savage could 
have been devised by any nation to compel a people to take arms in 
defence of their lives and liberties. 

The causes of the present revolution, as of the last, known as 
‘The Ten Years’ War,’ are numerous and of different kinds. To 
attempt to describe them minutely (in the course of one article) 
would be impossible, even to an abler pen than mine. Therefore I 
must content myself with enumerating only the most remarkable. 

Of the political grievances of the Cubans it may be said that they 
are as old as the very sovereignty of Spain over Cuba, dating back to 
her first occupation of the island, although they were not generally 
felt or expressed until the present century, and more especially since 
the administration of Captain-General D. Miguel Facon. This 
general was a butcher of the type of Weyler, and to him must be 
attributed the merit of having stirred, for the first time, the un- 
swerving spirit of rebellion and independence that now animates 
every Cuban heart. 

Spain’s treatment of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of Cuba, 
who died in a Spanish prison loaded with chains for the crime of 
having made a gift to that country of a new world, was of bad omen 
to the beautiful island. From that time until to-day hundreds of 
innocent Cubans have shared his fate, have perished in Spanish 
dungeons or been assassinated af home. 

Before the independence of South America was established, Spain 
attached no great importance to the island of Cuba, at least so far as 
its administration was concerned. Pre-occupied as she then was with 
the extraction of the gold of the Incas, she neglected everything in 
her inextinguishable thirst for the precious yellow metal. This gold, 
acquired by the most reprehensible means, represented her national 
life and her religion. Agriculture and the national industries were 
abandoned. The people were always looking towards the sea for the 
galleons laden with American gold with which to buy the very neces- 
saries of existence. Meanwhile, Cuba was considered by the mother 
country merely as a Presidio—that is to say, as a place for the 
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reception of criminals. No trade was allowed between Cuba and 
other countries, and the importation of anything foreign in the 
island was absolutely forbidden. But a great event was soon to take 
place, the influence of which upon the Cubans has been very marked 
in every way. I refer to the occupation of Havana by the English 
on account of her war with Spain in the year 1762. 

England, following her usual wise commercial policy again in 
this instance, opened up the! port of Havana to the world-wide 
trade from which it had been hitherto excluded. This new departure 
gave a tremendous impetus to the wonderful resources of the island. 
The commercial relations resulting therefrom brought new life to 
Cuba in every way—material, intellectual, and moral. 

When the city of Havana was given back to Spain in exchange 
for Florida in 1763, the old and barbarous methods were again put 
into practice. Foreign trade was once more prohibited from all ports 
of the island, and still more stringent measures were adopted by the 
Captains-General in order to isolate the Cubans and prevent them 
from joining the concert of civilised nations. The inhabitants were 
kept in dark ignorance as a means ofavoiding all disaffection towards 
the mother country, always a foe to every kind of progress. 

This being the case, it follows that the history of Spain is but a 
repetition of mistakes and disasters. It was through tyranny and 
corruption that she lost those immense tracts of country which form 
to-day the different Republics of Central and South America. 
Their emancipation was a terrible blow to Spanish power and 
was destined to exercise a great and, for a time, somewhat fatal 
influence ‘on the future of Cuba. These recurrent misfortunes, 
entirely due to her maladministration, caused Spain to behave in a 
still more distrustful and harsh manner towards the last of her 
possessions in America. So that the Pearl of the Antilles, the most 
precious of them all, became the propitiatory victim of her stubborn 
ignorance, fanaticism, and oppression. 

The slightest sign of progress in the island in any form whatso- 
ever was regarded by Spain with the utmost dread. She accordingly 
did het best to draw closer the net of her atrocious system of injustice, 
and stifle all moral, political, and social aspirations in their inception. 
Her hereditary hatred to modern ideas was deeply imbued in every 
Spaniard, owing to the instinctive knowledge that such ideas, like 
electric currents constantly being transmitted to every corner of the 
globe, would convey to the oppressed the spark of rebellion. 

With the purpose of preventing the spirit of independence and 
emancipation from infecting the minds of her enslaved subjects, Spain 
built around Cuba a political and financial wall a thousand times 
higher and thicker than the old and famous wall of China. The 
ports of the island were strictly closed against all trade with the outer 
world, always of course excepting Spain. Cubans could receive thence 
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only the baleful breath of the Inquisition and hear but the pitiful cry 
of the thousands of victims burned in the public squares of her cities 
for the terrible crime of having dared to think according to their 
consciences. 

The Captain-General was considered as commander of a fortress 
in time of war. King Ferdinand the Seventh enacted ordinances 
granting the Captains-General of Cuba powers and faculties com- 
parable only to those enjoyed by the most despotic Oriental satraps ; 
and these powers, strange as it may seem, are still in vigour at the 
time of writing. _Armed with these powers, the Captain-General can 
suspend all laws enacted by the Central Government and promulgated 
in the island, the constitution of the nation included. He can also 
suspend the working of any new law that he may consider dangerous 
to the cause of Spain; and he can declare the colony in a state of 
war—in other words, under martial law. His own personal judgment 
is alone sufficient to enable him to exercise these prerogatives. 
Consequently, the lives of Cubans, their honour and property, are at 
the mercy of the Governor, who is invariably a rude and ignorant 
soldier. The Governor in theory is responsible for his acts to the 
Central Government, but in reality is held quite irresponsible. No 
Captain-General has ever been submitted to trial, probably because, 
in the opinion of the Metropolitan Government, they have all proved 
honest, humane, and wise rulers. 

No freedom of conscience either was or is allowed in Cuba, the 
Governors being the Vice-Royal Patrons of the Church; and the 
priests, officials of the Administration. Every publication must be 
submitted to censorship before being placed in circulation, any infraction 
of this ordinance being severely punished. The mission of the press is 
therefore reduced to chanting the ancient glories of Sagunto and 
Numancia, which the Spaniards are supposed to have conquered, not- 
withstanding the fact that these cities were destroyed by the Romans 
and Carthaginians long before the Christian era, when the very name 
of Spain was non-existent ; or more recently to printing false reports 
of her triumphs over the insurgents. 

Until the last war (1868), the school-books were carefully examined 
in order that all allusion to modern ideas might be eliminated, even 
the very words ‘liberty’ and ‘independence’ being struck out. So 
late as the last Conservative Ministry, a decree was promulgated 
commanding the Rector of Havana University and the Directors of the 
Superior Colleges of the island to send to Madrid every year a list 
of all text-books adopted in such public institutions, in order to make 
sure that nothing was contained in them telling against the official 
religion or Spanish sovereignty. 

Trials for what would be considered here purely fanciful offences 
against the Church, the Government, and what is called the State 
classes, viz. the Clergy, the Military and Civil officials, take place 
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very frequently in the courts of the island and many writers have 
been thrown into jail for such offences. The author of this article 
was once threatened with arrest by a Spanish judge in Havana city 
for having published a treatise on Natural Rights, which treatise, 
according to the fanatical opinion of the said judge, contained doc- 
trines dangerous and opposed to the dogmas of the Church. Liberty 
of association and assemblage is unknown in Cuba, and freedom of 
speech is absolutely prohibited. Not even a family party or ball can 
be held without the permission of the Chief of Police, and the 
interested persons must apply for a license within the previous forty- 
eight hours. The lack of such license is punished with fine and 
imprisonment, and the entertainment suspended. 

To carry any kind of weapon, even the native arm known as the 
* machete,’ used in farm work, is forbidden. Everyone is obliged to 
possess and carry on his person a document, called a ‘ cedula personal,’ 
in which is enumerated every physical detail of the owner; as, for 
instance, the complexion, height, age, shape of the nose, if a 
moustache or beard be worn, whether married or single, and any 
other signs or peculiarities that might be of value in case of the need 
of identification. This document must be exhibited whenever the 
owner intends to appear in a public office for business purposes, or 
requires any official paper, such as a power of attorney, a warrant, to 
establish a suit, &c. ; also whenever an official or a policeman requests 
its production. It is also necessary to carry this document when 
travelling from one place to another. It is good only for one year, 
and costs from 25 to 100 dollars, according to the position of the 
owner, his profession or business. Any person under suspicion may 
be arrested without a warrant, held in prison without trial, and even 
without stating to him the grounds for his arrest. This kind of 
arrest is called ‘Detention Gubernativa’ (arrest by order of the 
Government). Personal safety and liberty are therefore things to be 
enjoyed only in dreams. 

The Cubans are regarded and treated by the Spaniards as an 
inferior race. As a result, the most annoying and vexatious methods 
are resorted to by the latter in their dealings with them. During 
the term of office of the Captain-General D. Miguel Facon, many 
Cubans were compelled to work on public buildings and promenades, 
and to assist in the construction of fortresses, prisons, and palaces, 
without payment and without any discrimination between rich and 
poor; the purpose being to remind them of their enslaved condition 
and the power and superiority of the Spaniards. Those who were so 
unfortunate as to arouse any ill-feeling on the part of this despot, 
consciously or unconsciously, by commission or omission, were 
severely punished, and ‘more than one was publicly whipped in 
Havana city by his command. At that time—as to-day, although in 
amore disguised form—the inhabitants of the island, the natives, 
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were obliged to perform acts of submission and servility if they would 
enjoy the favour of the authorities. 

Yet, as the natural course of progress cannot be stayed by the 
vexatious restrictions of tyrants, Cuba, in spite of the barbarous 
treatment dealt out to her by Spain, was growing daily richer and 
more civilised. Modern ideas were wafted over the island from one 
end to the other. These ideas, rapidly assimilated by the quick 
tropical minds of the people, created new desires and aspirations. 
The evidences of a superior culture soon became apparent. As the 
seed of certain plants carried by birds from far countries and dropped 
upon a congenial soil will originate a new and luxuriant vegetation, 
to the astonishment of the owner thereof, so did the growing custom 
of wealthy Cubans, who early in this century began to visit foreign 
lands as pleasure-seekers, returning with a store of new impressions, 
import into Cuba the seeds of that liberty-loving spirit which, 
nurtured by the blood of martyrs, was to manifest itself in so gallant 
a fashion in after years. 

These modern ideas, fervently guarded in the sanctuary of every 
Cuban family as their most precious acquisition, were slowly and 
skilfully communicated to the inhabitants of every corner of the 
island. Such men as the Count of Poyos Dulces, Varela, Saco, Luz 
y Caballero, Heredia, &c., devoted their lives to the advancement and 
regeneration of the colony. To them is due in great measure the 
rapid progress which could now be noted in every direction, so far 
outstripping the mother country indeed that in Cuba was built the 
first railroad in the Spanish dominions. Their valuable efforts on 
behalf of civilisation, however, far from being acceptable to the 
Spanish Government, made them conspicuous targets for the shafts 
of tyranny and persecution. They were compelled to live in exile, 
some in England and France, others in the United States. The 
greater degree of liberty and personal dignity which they respired in 
the very air of those countries could but tend to strengthen their 
ideas and shape their aspirations relative to the future of Cuba. 
The struggling spirit of independence became ever more clearly 
defined and more generally felt. 

Of the Cubans persecuted by Spain on account of their opinions 
at this period (1840-1850) the most illustrious were Saco, Heredia, 
and Luz y Caballero. This last was perhaps the most popular in 
the island, owing to his denunciation of the Government and to his 
teachings of political emancipation. He was the idol of the people. 
The appellation of ‘ El Maestro’ bestowed upon him by his fellow- 
citizens will show the general love and reverence felt for him, which 
feeling has descended from generation to generation until to-day. 
The hatred of the Spanish to Luz y Caballero knew no bounds, and 
even to-day the mere mention of his name will arouse in them some 
expression of this dislike. 

Vor, XLIV—No, 258 P 
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Saco was a writer, and his ‘ Historia de la Esclavitud en Cuba’ is 
an excellent work. When in the British Isles, he was the guest of 
his illustrious contemporary, Sir Walter Scott. Heredia was a great 
poet, and his magnificent ‘Oda al Niagara’ will suffice to place his 
name among the most remarkable poets of this century. 

The infamous policy of General Tacon, already referred to, in 
creating a line of division between Cuban and Spaniard, resulted in 
the line becoming an abyss as the years rolled by. Encouraged by 
the Government, the latter, closely united, succeeded in forming a 
dominant class, who, actuated solely by the desire for gain, devised 
the most diabolical schemes in order to appropriate to themselves 
the immense wealth in the legitimate possession of the Cubans. 
These schemes were coldly and deliberately put into execution from 
time to time. In the year 1844, in connivance with the Govern- 
ment, they suppressed a supposititious conspiracy called the ‘ Slaves’ 
Conspiracy,’ which as a matter of fact was never in existence, except 
on paper, and is only another instance of Spanish treachery. It was 
simply a pretext to terrorise the unfortunate natives. For the 
averred purpose of discovering and punishing the said conspirators, 
according to some writers about 50,000 persons were destroyed, 
mainly negroes and mulattos, both slaves and freemen, after the 
most horrible tortures had been inflicted upon them. Thousands 
died on a ladder, this kind of execution being called ‘1a muerte 4 la 
escalera.’ It consisted of stretching the defenceless accused entirely 
naked upon a ladder, face downwards ; then, after being secured with 
cords, he was whipped on the back with a lash called ‘ cuaeta,’ made 
of three or more strips of dry leather tightly interwoven. This 
torture was inflicted in order to wrest a confession of guilt from the 
wretched prisoners, or the denunciation of imaginary suspected 
accomplices, in the majority of cases until merciful death put an end 
to their sufferings. Neither men nor.women, old nor young, were 
spared by these barbarians. 

Torture, in an infinite variety of forms, although not authorised 
by law to-day, is the foundation of the criminal proceedings in 
Spanish courts of justice, so called, and is a true outcome of the 
spirit of the Inquisition, so deeply rooted on Spanish soil. No judge, 
nor official of any kind or degree, can admit the possibility of dis- 
covering a crime without the aid of torture. That the suspected man 
is commonly quite innocent makes no difference. Too many duly 
authenticated instances of these indefensible methods occurred during 
the war in the Philippines and in our own wars, and have been too 
often published in the daily papers in every quarter of the globe, not 
to prove the truth of my assertion. The cruelty of the Spaniards is 
a fact universally acknowledged, not only in their colonial wars, but 
also in their revolutions at home; for was not England obliged to 
intervene during the Carlist War in Spain, that the lives of prisoners 
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might be respected? Here is an illustration nearer home of the 
same tendency. 

In the first of the two Cuban wars was enacted one of those 
atrocious deeds the like of which has never been witnessed elsewhere 
than in encounters between the most savage African tribes, to wit: 
After the recapture of Estella-cité by the troops of the Queen, the 
aged mother of the Carlist General Cabrera was taken prisoner, and, 
by the order of Dr. Isabel, who represented the Liberal party, was 
tied to the tail of a horse and flogged over the streets until she died. 

Among the numerous victims sacrified by the Government in 
connection with the imaginary conspiracy above mentioned was one 
of the most brilliant poets that Cuba has produced. I refer to the 
immortal Placido. The unfortunate man was accused by his enemies 
of having participated in the aforesaid non-existent revolutionary 
movement. In vain were his strong and sincere protestations to the 
contrary, the intervention of his many friends, and the failure of his 
farcical trial. Nothing could move the Captain-General to show 
clemency in this case. Placido, in his verses so full of beauty and 
sentiment, had dared to mention the Goddess of Liberty ; perhaps, 
also, he had dared to dream at night of the emancipation of his beloved 
country, and this was sufficient. 

Therefore clemency, not to speak of justice, was out of the ques- 
tion. The sweetly inspired song of the poet contributed a real 
menace to the domination of Spain the Invincible; consequently, 
according to Spanish modes of reasoning, his death was a necessity. 
As though the ill-fated poet would bequeath to posterity an immortal 
proof of his innocence and engrave for ever in history a glaring 
instance of Spanish iniquity, he wrote in his last hours, when in ‘ La 
Capilla,’ a poem entitled La Plegaria. In this poem he calls God 
to witness to his innocence, with so touching and deeply felt an 
inspiration that it is to-day considered one of the most beautiful 
compositions of its kind. Zenea, another illustrious poet of this 
period, was also sacrificed in like fashion for having dared to sing 
the regeneration of his country. He was shot—as was Placido—in 
the city of Matanzas (called the Athens of Cuba). 

The grievances of the Cubans, increasing day by day and year by 
year, at last culminated in the revolutionary movement which took 
place during the years 1850-51. This outbreak may be considered 
as the first having a well defined tendency towards the emancipation 
of Cuba. It was the first deliberate effort of the Cubans to conquer 
by force of arms what they had so long claimed in vain—viz. the 
right to administer their own affairs and live the life of a modern and 
civilised people. At the head of the rebellion was the Spanish 
general D. Narciso Lopez. It would seem to be one of the ironies 
of fate that a Spanish general should teach the Cubans to throw off 
the Spanish yoke. This attempt at liberation was, however, a com- 
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plete failure. The population was not yet sufficiently prepared for 
so high and difficult an enterprise, and the followers of General 
Lopez, recruited in the United States, scareely numbered 400. 
After many unsuccessful attempts to disembark, the expedition 
landed at last near the city of Cardenas, Matanzas Province. They 
were routed in their first encounter with the troops of the Govern- 
ment, mainly owing to lack of organisation and discipline. Dis- 
banded and pursued by the enemy, they were soon exterminated, for 
when has noble Spain ever shown clemency to the vanquished ? 
Their leader, Lopez, was made prisoner shortly afterwards and 
publicly executed in Havana. 

Cuban blood was again abundantly shed on the soil of the 
Antilles, but it only served to water the roots of the tree of Indepen- 
dence, young and fragile then, now strong and luxuriant. 

This easy victory of the Government over the ill-fated Cubans 
only increased its greed and cruelty, and the corruption and plunder- 
ing of the Administration knew no limits thenceforward. 

A horde of Spaniards of the lowest class, in reality no more than 
beggars, fell upon Cuba as a flock of vultures upon their prey. 
Disreputable officials were sent over that they might be afforded an 
excellent opportunity of making a fortune in a brief period, which 
fortune would afterwards be dissipated in the mother-country. 

The institution of slavery was to the Captain-General and minor 
authorities as a kind of miraculous fountain, in which they could 
slake their thirst for gold. Notwithstanding that a covenant had 
been agreed upon between Spain and England relative to the prohi- 
bition of slavery in Cuba, negroes were continually being imported 
with the knowledge and consent of the Captains-General, the only 
restriction thereto being the active hostilities displayed by English 
cruisers against ships engaged in this nefarious traffic on the high 
seas. ‘La trata de negros’ went on, more or less openly, for the 
traffic in human flesh was far too profitable a business for all con- 
nected with it to be stayed by the Spanish authorities. Ships, laden 
to their utmost capacity with unfortunate Africans, torn from their 
country and running the risk of capture on the voyage, found their 
way to the shores of Cuba, where agents of the Government provided 
for their safety. Unloading the merchandise in some spot along the 
coast previously designated, the negroes were sold to the highest 
bidder, the Captain-General receiving large sums as the price of his 
tolerance or connivance in the matter. 

Meanwhile the sufferings and grievances of the Cubans grew 
so intolerable that, in spite of the severe and barbarous methods 
taken by the Captain-General to suppress all complaints, an ever 
increasing murmur of indignation arose from all parts of the island. 
In vain did the authorities try to appease the victims of their 
inhuman oppression—the measure of endurance was reaching its 
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limits. Thereupon, at this juncture, the Spanish politicians, masters 
in the art of deceit, devised a plan to regain the lost confidence of 
the Cubans. The Minister for the Colonies, D. Antonio Canovas del 
Castillo, with the consent of his colleagues, invited the Cubans to 
send a commission to Spain in order to inform the Government of 
the causes of their complaints, and place before it their suggestions 
as to the remedies to be adopted. The sincerity of Spain in regard 
to this invitation can now be judged, bearing in mind only that the 
said minister was the same man who appointed General Weyler 
Captain-General of Cuba in the month of February 1895, and who 
strenuously supported him in spite of atrocities committed in his 
name which have called forth a universal cry of reprobation. 

The apparently impartial attitude of the ministry towards Cuba 
in inviting her to send over a commission inspired the Cubans with 
hope. They, in their ingenuous honesty, did not at that time suspect 
that the Spanish wolf could assume the clothing of the wily fox 
when necessary. The election of members of the commission was 
greeted everywhere with enthusiasm ; and, full of belief in the success 
of their mission, they started for Spain in 1866. 

The commission was composed of the most prominent men in 
Cuba, chosen either on account of their wealth, knowledge, or 
influence, D. José Morales Lemino, D. José Antonio Echevalria, and 
the Count of Pozo Dulces being the most conspicuous among them 
by reason of their devotion to the cause of Cuba. Once in Madrid, 
the commission began its work in earnest and with enthusiasm. 
Soon, however, the bitterest deception began to throw its shadow 
over their labours. The strange, or rather criminal, conduct of the 
Government soon made the commission clearly understand that 
Spain in no wise desired a full report of the state of affairs in Cuba, 
that her sole purpose was merely to cheat the Cubans by means of 
illusory promises. Instead of allowing the commission to state un- 
reservedly the needs of the colony, a list of questions was submitted 
to it, which questions in no sense took into account the real problem. 
The commission, in spite of the limitations thus imposed and the 
obstacles placed in its way, went ahead, and managed to accomplish 
some part of its pre-ordained task. 

Nothing was omitted in order to lay before Spain, before the 
entire world, the reasons for Cuba’s dissatisfaction and the justice of 
her demands. But no heed was paid to the honest declarations of the 
commission, Spain remained deaf and dumb to the cries of her over- 
taxed and oppressed subjects. 

Not yet content with the many restrictions hampering the Cuban 
representatives—which restrictions were a sufficiently evident sign that 
no Spanish Government would ever do justice to the Antilles—Spanish 
merchants and politicians conspired to expel the said representatives 
from Parliament, for fear that their interests might suffer in some 
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way from the information furnished by the commission in its report. 
And will it be believed that it was actually decided in Congress 
that Cuba had not the right to send representatives to the Spanish 
Cortes, and that in future she should be governed by special laws 
enacted without her intervention ? 

The work of the commission, degraded to a mere farce, therefore 
came to a standstill, and its members, a prey to the deepest humilia- 
tion, left the mother country for ever. Some went to live and die in 
foreign lands, others returned mounfully.to Cuba to inform their 
fellow-citizens of the failure of their mission. This fatal blow was 
deeply felt by every Cuban patriot. Far from their hopes being 
realised, the seal was set to the policy of oppression, and the line 
of division already drawn between Spain and Cuba was accentuated, 
never to be effaced. 

Henceforward an unrelenting spirit of disaffection began to work 
in the minds of the Cubans. The peaceful methods of evolution 
which had been favoured by her most prominent citizens were dis- 
credited, and gave way to the more energetic teachings of revolution. 
The Cuban lamb, by sheer force of circumstances—that is to say, 
through a long course of Spanish iniquity—was transformed into an 
angry lion, whose roar has made itself heard of late, and who will ere 
long drive its old enemy, the wolf, from its choicest morsel. 

In spite of the strict vigilance of the Government and the severe 
punishment inflicted on detection, secret societies were established 
over the island. They were instrumental in bringing about the revolu- 
tion known to-day as the Ten Years’ War (1868-78). The task of 
rousing to arms a naturally peaceful population is one not devoid of 
difficulties. It is almost impossible to conciliate the diverse opinions 
and the material interests of those concerned. On the other hand, 
the Spanish domination was too deeply rooted to be easily uprooted. 
The lack of experience in military affairs, and the enormous difficulty— 
one might say, the almost total impossibility—of obtaining arms and 
ammunition, proved powerful obstacles in the way of the Cubans. The 
vigilance and alertness of the Spaniards made it too dangerous to plan 
a general outbreak ona determined date. The above-mentioned risks 
and difficulties of the enterprise, coupled with the natural indolence 
of the Cubans, caused the most energetic todespair. So great seemed 
the obstacles that the Government felt confident that the Cubans 
were quite incapable of starting any important revolutionary 
movement. 

Meanwhile, the Captains-General continued their unscrupulous 
system of administration with less scruple every day. Cubans were 
compelled to quit their country by the thousand, and of those who 
remained hundreds were thrown into filthy dungeons, where death soon 
overtook them. Others, when darkness and silence brooded over the 
earth, were assassinated at cross-roads or in the ditches of fortresses. 
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Besides which the military institution known as the Volunteers, in its 
struggle for wealth and power, always endeavoured to advise the 
Captains-General in the direction of their brutal passions. To this 
blood-stained institution are due numberless crimes of every descrip- 
tion committed against unarmed Cubans of both sexes, for nothing was 
held sacred. Belonging to the very lowest class of Spaniard, the savage 
hatred of this gang of ruffians towards Cubans is deeply felt and openly 
expressed. The contrast between their supine ignorance and the 
superior culture of the Cubans serves only to increase their rage 
and inflame their passions. 

Such are the wretches who are the genuine representatives of 
Spanish sentiment respecting Cuba, and constitute the main support 
of Spanish sovereignty. Weyler is but the exponent of the majority 
of his countrymen, a fine and faithful specimen of the Spanish race, 
than which one more dissimilar to the Cuban, physically, morally, and 
intellectually, cannot be found. 

ANTONIO GONZALO PEREZ, 
Doctor of Laws, Havana University. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD IN 1898 


THE University of Oxford at the close of the nineteenth century 
retains little of the old-world aspect and traditional character which 
it still bore a hundred years ago. If it had never deserved the far 
too sweeping reproaches of Gibbon and Adam Smith, it was then but 
just emerging from one of the darkest ages recorded in its history. 
Under a constitution framed by Archbishop Laud, its government, 
well described as an ‘ organised torpor,’ was entirely in the hands of 
the ‘Hebdomadal Board,’ consisting of the Heads of Colleges with 
the two proctors, and so remained for half a century longer. 
Education was grossly neglected ; yet learning and science not only 
did not profit by the unlimited leisure and freedom of teaching 
allowed to professors, but were at the lowest possible ebb. Since 
idleness was general, and intemperance too common, among Fellows 
of Colleges, no wonder that, in spite of absurdly strict disciplinary 
rules, similar vices and riotous conduct were prevalent among under- 
graduates. The number of these in residenee at the end of the last 
century was on the average less than 900. As there were no 
honours, and hardly any prizes, to be obtained, while the pass 
examinations were a farce, there was no motive but a sense of duty 
or genuine love of knowledge which could induce a student to rise 
above a minimum standard of industry. Strange to say, this intel- 
lectual apathy was compensated by little or no athletic energy. 
Those who could afford to ride did so, and the woods round Oxford 
provided opportunities for shooting which no longer exist. A select 
few rowed on the river for pleasure, but not for the honour of their 
Colleges ; the new game of cricket must have attracted a few others; 
and it is probable that archery, if not other old-fashioned pastimes 
now wellnigh obsolete, was then practised with some degree of 
vigour. But the variety of manly recreations now open to students, 
the intense desire of athletic distinction, and the keen rivalry between 
Colleges in every form of bodily prowess, are the growth of the last 
two generations. 

The profound change which has come over the face, and even 
over the spirit, of the University during the present century has 
been partly due to legislation, parliamentary or academical, and 
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partly to causes affecting the whole of English society. ‘The 
studies of the University were first raised from their abject state by 
a statute passed in 1800.’ Such is the deliberate testimony of a 
Royal Commission appointed half a century later, and it is amply 
justified by the facts. This first examination-statute, for which the 
old Hebdomadal Board deserves some credit, established an effective 
pass examination for the B.A. degree, as well as an honour examina- 
tion which has since been infinitely developed by a series of later 
statutes. The impulse thus given to undergraduate industry 
quickly made itself felt, but there was little activity of thought 
among the senior members of the University until the ice was broken 
at last by the Neo-Catholic Revival, popularly known as the ‘ Oxford 
Movement.’ This movement was essentially reactionary in its origin, 
as well as Romanistic in its tendency: it discouraged liberal studies 
and stimulated an unhealthy craze for dogmatism. Still, it was a 
movement, and stirred into activity many ardent spirits, impatient 
of academical stagnation, who had little sympathy with its ecclesias- 
tical character. Meanwhile, the rising tide of Whig policy which 
carried the Reform Bill with other Liberal measures, the ‘Hampden 
controversy’ of 1836, the growth of a new theological school repre- 
sented by Dr. Arnold, and the general advance of ideas both at home 
and abroad, exercised a marked influence on the Oxford mind. When 
the Commission of 1850 was appointed by Lord John Russell’s 
Government, the University authorities had already begun to set their 
house in order, and sanctioned very comprehensive amendments of 
the examination-system. The report of the Commission recom- 
mended much larger reforms, most of which, though not all, were 
subsequently embodied in an Act of Parliament (1854), and a series 
of ‘Ordinances’ framed by a new body of Commissioners nominated 
under that Act. Before all these reforms had fully taken root, 
a third Commission was issued (1872) to inquire into the financial 
resources of the University and Colleges. Parliament again intervened 
in 1874 to abolish University Tests; and a fourth Commission, 
instituted by another Act of Parliament (1877), effected a sweeping 
confiscation of college revenues for university purposes, remodelled 
the whole academical system in various important respects, and 
seriously restricted the power of self-government theretofore vested 
in the Colleges. The University, however, now endowed with a repre- 
sentative constitution, soon vied with the Legislature in its zeal for 
innovation, and the new ‘life of Oxford as it exists to-day is still 
more the result of forces working from within than of any impulse 
applied from without. 

After all, however, the manifold contrasts between the University 
in 1798 and the University in 1898 are less the result of any legisla- 
tion, either external or internal, than of the feverish and progressive 
movement in every branch of human activity which has marked the 
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present century, and especially the reign of Queen Victoria. For 
instance, the architectural features of the University and College 
buildings, mostly dating from the later middle ages or the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with some unsightly additions of the 
eighteenth century, had not yet been modified in the days of our 
grandfathers by elaborate designs of the Neo-Gothic school. Again, 
while Oxford was still a provincial town fifty or sixty miles from 
the metropolis, in the old days of coaching, its Colleges sheltered 
many an eccentric recluse, of a type now obsolete, who had perhaps 
never entered a London club or drawing-room. For the same reason 
it could not be overrun by sightseers absolutely indifferent to the 
studies of the place, and treating it only as a holiday resort. Its 
rigid and self-complacent orthodoxy was then undisturbed by the 
rationalistic ideas which produced Essays and Reviews, with their 
sequel in Lua Mundi, and have since invaded even theological 
chairs. Its Conservatism, solidifié e granitique, had not been 
undermined by the Liberal revival which succeeded the long reaction 
caused by the French Revolution. Its social habits, its virtues, and 
its vices, were still those of the landed aristocracy and the clergy, 
from which classes its members were mainly drawn. Nearly all its 
academical residents, both senior and junior, lived within college 
walls : their domestic life was scarcely affected by the influence of 
ladies, and, while there was abundance of conviviality, there was 
certainly little of rational enjoyment. 

If we now look at the University, as it is, with the eyes of a 
foreign observer, we shall at once be struck by the fact that it is still 
essentially collegiate ; that is, that a vast majority of its members 
belong to some one of its twenty-one Colleges, and regard their 
Colleges, in every sense, as academical homes. This peculiarity is 
due to what may justly be called the invention of the college 
system by the founder of Merton, and is,fully shared by Cambridge 
alone among the Universities of Europe. It is true that the Uni- 
versity now has a constitution of its own, more or less independent 
of Colleges; that it maintains a large staff of professors bound to 
instruct all students who may frequent their lectures ; and that for 
the last thirty years it has received a body of non-collegiate students, 
at present exceeding 200, making special provision for their dis- 
cipline and tuition. But the non-collegiate body, though it represents 
the original Oxford ‘clerks’ before Colleges were established, forms 
an insignificant element among some 2,500 undergraduates, especially 
as the more promising non-collegiate students are constantly drafted 
into the Colleges. The Heads of Colleges, it is true, no longer mono- 
polise the administration of the University, but nearly a third of the 
seats on the University Council are still reserved to them, and by far 
the largest share of University teaching continues to be carried on 
by College-tutors. Indeed, since the introduction of ‘ inter-collegiate 
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lectures,’ that is, of College lectures open to all comers from other 
Colleges, without payment of a fee, the function of University 
professors has been, to a certain extent, superseded. These lectures, 
often attended by very large classes (including young ladies), cannot 
of course be catechetical ; but they can be supplemented by private 
tuition, and one strong proof of their general merit is that ‘coaching 
for honours,’ which is still thought so necessary at Cambridge, has 
become very rare at Oxford. There is one notable exception to the 
predominance of College over University teaching. Natural Science 
in all its branches demands a costly equipment of laboratories, col- 
lections, and apparatus, with an organised staff of teachers, which 
can only be provided in some central institution, like the University 
Museum. The consequence is that students of Natural Science gain 
almost all their instruction at the Museum, and are, so far, removed 
from College influences. The same applies, in some degree, to the 
infant Schools of Oriental studies and English; but it may safely be 
said that Oxford class-men, as a body, are mainly indebted to College 
tutors for the guidance of their studies in Classical Literature, History 
and Philosophy, both ancient and modern, Political Economy and 
Theology, if not in Mathematics and Law. 

The intrinsic value of the literary and philosophical studies 
favoured at Oxford may be doubted, of course, by those for whom 
the acquisition of practical knowledge, or exact science, is the 
supreme end of education. Even admirers of the Oxford method, as 
applied to philosophy and history, may be disposed to admit that it 
encourages a greater freedom of speculation and criticism than is 
quite consistent with youthful docility. But of its stimulating effect 
on the minds of the abler young men there can be no doubt what- 
ever. The difference in quality and quantity between the work 
produced in fellowship-examinations and that of which the same 
candidates were capable two years earlier, after passing ‘ Moderations,’ 
is simply amazing; and it may be added that papers thus written 
against time by literary novices often compare very favourably, in 
respect of style, with the effusions of contemporary journalists. 
Whatever may be said against Oxford studies, they certainly teach 
men to think for themselves and to express their thoughts in good 
English. Moreover, the admitted tendency of these studies to 
encourage discursive reading is checked by another tendency charac- 
teristic of the present age—the craze for specialism—which is quite 
as strong at Oxford as elsewhere. Because an extreme subdivision 
of labour is necessary to cheap production in the mechanical arts, 
and because the frontiers of scientific or literary research must needs 
be advanced by specialists, it seems to be assumed by many that 
specialism ought to be the inspiring principle of education—the very 
sphere to which it is least applicable. Happily, the old scholastic 
spirit of Oxford rebels against this heresy, while the wholesome 
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distrust of specious theories represented by specialism has, on the 
whole, exercised a salutary influence on the academical mind. 

It must be confessed, however, that a foreign observer, examining 
closely the institutions of Oxford in their practical working, might 
find much to surprise him. For instance, the University holds no 
entrance examination, and imposes no intellectual test whatever on 
those seeking admission to it. If a youth ignorant of his letters could 
persuade a College, or ‘the Delegates of non-collegiate students,’ to 
accept and present him, he would be entered on the books of the 
University as a matter of course, and might remain upon those books 
for the rest of his life (with the consent of his College) without passing 
any examination. The consequence is that no common basis of 
attainments can be assumed among those who have not passed Re- 
sponsions ; and little more can be said of passmen who have scraped 
through Responsions, for the contemptible minimum of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics then required might be expected from any boy of 
fifteen, in addition to an elementary knowledge of French, History, 
and Geography, of which Responsions take no account. Again, it 
would not be self-evident to a foreign or perhaps to an English 
engineer why the whole educational staff and plant of the University 
and Colleges should remain idle for more than half the year. There 
is reason to believe that in old times it was not so, and that, although 
certain University acts (like certain legal acts) could only be performed 
in term time, both teachers and learners remained in Oxford during a 
great part of the vacations. But to propose the slightest abridgment 
of vacations is now the rankest heresy at Oxford, and men who differ 
from each other on politics, religion, art, and every other subject, 
including even the admission of women to degrees, are unanimous in 
holding that, whereas nature intended all other occupations to be 
carried on for nine or ten months in the year, there is some occult 
reason forbidding University education to be carried on for more than 
six months, divided into three spells of eight weeks each. A like 
originality, or perversity, of academical policy is to be traced in the 
marvellous restlessness and inconsistency of its legislation, especially 
in regard to the examination-statutes. Since the large and beneficial 
changes introduced into these statutes above forty years ago, scarcely 
a single term has elapsed without their being tinkered afresh ; and, 
as this has often happened twice in the same term, they must have 
undergone, on a moderate computation, at least 150 amendments. 
The consequence is that, although experienced tutors steer their way 
through all these mazes with tolerable confidence, mistakes are con- 
stantly occurring, and no one could pretend to give a clear exposition 
of the examination code as a whole. 

Without dwelling further on the anomalies of a system which few 
but Oxford men can fully understand, or trespassing on the province 
of the Student’s Handbook, iet us now glance at the social life of 
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dons and undergraduates, which has so many distinctive and interest- 
ing features. Perhaps the first thing which would strike an old 
graduate revisiting the University is the loss of its semi-monastic 
appearance. A very large proportion of College tutors, as well as of 
professors, are married, and many have grown-up daughters, with 
the inevitable result that musical reunions, evening parties, garden 
parties, and even ‘Cinderella’ balls, ending before midnight, are 
now quite common. It has been said that when a tutor marries he 
is worth less, and expects more, being less accessible to pupils, but 
more tempted, as the father of a family, to study bread-winning at 
the expense of collegiate interests. At all events, his wife cannot be 
severely blamed if she regards the College mainly as a source of 
income, and shows her interest in it by promoting amusement 
rather than study. Probably the passmen have gained by this 
importation of feminine influence, for, if they must needs idle away 
their evenings, it is better that they should do so in the refined 
company of ladies ; but it is certain that men who might otherwise 
be reading hard are sometimes enervated by distractions which they 
follow—not in play-hours, but in hours which should be sacred to 
work. Nor does the general society of Oxford consist wholly or 
mainly of those actually engaged in teaching, with their families. 
The increasing number of such families, with limited incomes but 
refined tastes, has attracted from all parts of the country the same 
class of residents which has long frequented Bath, Cheltenham, and 
Leamington ; indeed, it has been discovered that plain living and 
high thinking can be combined in Oxford more easily than in any 
other provincial town. Some of these retired officers and Indian 
civilians have taken an active and useful part, not only in local 
committees and charities, but in certain branches of academical 
work. Another element which has greatly disturbed academical 
repose, both for good and for evil, is the constant influx of visitors 
from London and elsewhere. For some reason not easy to explain, 
Cambridge, though equally accessible and equally hospitable, is less 
frequented by the great London world, and seems to be less 
susceptible of external influences. The society to be found in 
Oxford dining-rooms and even in Oxford common-rooms differs 
much less than might be expected from that of the West End: the 
ideas, sentiments, and tone are essentially the same, though, of 
course, each has interests peculiar to itself. Moreover, quite apart 
from external influences, a variety of interests and occupations now 
exists among senior members of the University which inevitably 
divides them into many diverse circles. Not to speak of the older 
academical studies to which so many have lately been added, music, 
art, archeology, and belles-lettres, in the widest sense of the term, 
are earnestly cultivated by their respective votaries, while numerous 
social clubs of various hues effectually correct any collegiate 
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spirit of exclusiveness. Many of the younger dons, too, are zealous 

travellers, especially in the Easter vacations, when Oxford parties are 
generally to be met wandering, not only over most countries of 
Europe, but over North Africa and the Levant. Others are keen 
politicians, eagerly taking part in election-contests far away from 
Oxford or their own homes. No doubt an observant man of the 
world might still notice a certain academical family-likeness in 
Oxford men living at Oxford, however varied their experiences ; 
but, whatever his own type might be, he would easily find a circle in 
which he would feel perfectly at home. 

There is, of course, equal variety in the habits and characters of 
undergraduates ; but here the contrast between the present and the 
past is yet more striking, while the distinctive influence of Oxford 
life is more conspicuous. Young men will always be young men, 
and far more interesting to men no longer young than it is possible 
or desirable for them to understand. But the young men who now 
throng the streets and quadrangles of Oxford are very unlike their 
fathers and grandfathers in appearance, in manners, and in sentiment. 
The utmost possible freedom of costume is now openly tolerated. 
‘Men’ are expected to wear gowns in Chapel, in Hall, and at lectures, 
but mostly walk about their own Colleges bareheaded: some of them 
do not even possess a cap, but rely on borrowing one from a friend 
to call upon a proctor or attend an out-college lecture. Still, it is 
a rule that caps and gowns must be worn in the streets after dark on 
pain of a fine, but the rule which prescribes the same uniform during 
lecture hours has long been in abeyance. Young fellows in complete 
deshabille and with their knees bare may now be seen flocking 
towards the river even in the forenoon, and in the after- 
noon Oxford is alive with oarsmen, football players, hockey 
players, cricketers, or athletes of the running ground, mingling 
freely with ladies, in an undress which assuredly would have shocked 
the sense of propriety in former generations. A similar laxity prevails 
in the permission of smoking in College quadrangles, and of 
wearing shooting-coats at Hall dinners, as well as in the general 
freedom and ease which characterise the manners of the modern 
undergraduate. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
such freedom and ease are inconsistent with genuine courtesy and 
respect for others. On the contrary, ladies of all ages may and do 
walk about the streets and suburbs of Oxford ‘ unprotected,’ without 
having reason to fear the slightest rudeness ; and senior members of 
the University with ordinary tact find no difficulty in maintaining 
pleasant and natural relations with their juniors, without the least 
effort or constraint on either side. This gentleness and frankness in 
the rising generation of Oxford men, equally shown in their relations 
with each other, is partly, no doubt, the result of more sensible and 
kindly training at home and at school; but it is also, and in a great 
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degree, the result of University life, as may be proved by the very 
appreciable difference between the freshman and the man in his third 
or fourth year. The improvement is all the more notable because the 
University is much less aristocratic than it was in the early part of 
the century, and the new elements which have doubled the number 
of its undergraduates are entirely drawn from the middle or ‘lower 
middle’ classes. Happily, it betokens no lack of healthy boyishness, 
pluck, or high spirits. The Oxford youth of the present day are as 
young in character as undergraduates ever were, if they are not still 
younger, and quite as fond of fun. The popularity of football, which 
used to be neglected as too rough and boyish a game for manhood, is 
a good illustration of this youthfulness, especially as it is among the 
cheapest of games, and can be played by the poorest man as well as 
by the richest. The same quality sometimes breaks out in juvenile 
escapades more worthy of school boys, which occupy a very undue 
place in the popular conception of Oxford. Indeed, there is an 
amusing contrast between the follies into which even quiet and 
thoughtful men are occasionally betrayed by their gregarious instincts, 
and the habitual good sense and good feeling shown by the same 
men acting individually. Upon the whole, it may be said with 
confidence that Oxford undergraduates, as a class, are more virtuous, 
better conducted, and better informed than their predecessors in the 
reign of George the Third, though it must be added in justice that 
they get their virtue and their knowledge on easyterms. Not having 
been persecuted at school for obeying the elementary precepts 
of Christianity, or left to puzzle out their lessons by the aid of 
miserable dictionaries, grammars, and text-books (perhaps in Latin), 
they attain a higher average level of morality, of information, and of 
culture. But it may be doubted whether that strength of character 
and independence of intellect which is developed by hardship and 
stern discipline is not less common than in the olden days. 

It is more difficult to speak precisely of the’ religious or quasi- 
religious influences prevalent in Oxford, and especially among under- 
graduates. One thing is certain—there is no longer an ‘ Oxford 
Movement,’ and no theological propaganda distracts the University 
from attention to its own proper business. The mantle of Newman 
has fallen on no later prophet, but the High Church party still holds 
the field in the University, and the great majority of young men 
who are in earnest about their religious faith draw their inspiration 
from that source. On the other hand, as all the world knows, there 
has been a strange alliance between Ritualism and Rationalism, by 
no means confined to Oxford, but well represented by Lua Mundi 
—a new Essays and Reviews in a High Church garb. The 
preachers who attract the largest congregations in St. Mary’s Church, 
not only at University sermons but at sermons more specially 
addressed to undergraduates on Sunday evenings, are chiefly men of 
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this school. But the interest of thoughtful undergraduates in 
religious subjects is not to be measured by their attendance at 
sermons, or at college services, or even at administrations of the Holy 
Communion. Probably there never was so much religious talk in 
Oxford as there is now; for in Oxford, as elsewhere, such talk is no 
longer carried on in whispers, or confined to the secret chambers, but 
may be heard at the meetings of Clubs and Essay Societies which 
now abound in the University, as it may be heard in London dining- 
rooms and drawing-rooms, if not in ball-rooms. It is not exactly 
that young men treat with a light heart such questions as the exist- 
ence of God, the character of Christ, and the reality of a future life ; 
but they have ceased to practise the grave reticence formerly con- 
sidered due to sacred topics, or perhaps to regard them, with their 
fathers, as matters of life and death. Meanwhile, religious energy, 
which in Tractarian days consumed itself in vain disputations about 
secondary dogmas, has of late found a more practical scope in phil- 
anthropic enterprises like the University settlements in the East End 
of London. There is reason to believe that religious conviction and 
influence, whatever its doctrinal basis, also acts at Oxford as a power- 
ful safeguard against the ordinary moral temptations of youth. At all 
events, it is difficult to explain, on any other principle, the marked 
contrast between the academical and the metropolitan or military 
standard of morality in regard to sensual vices. Not that Agnosti- 
cism is not widely prevalent among the abler young men, but it is 
rather Christian Agnosticism than ‘ infidelity,’ and very unlike the 
aggressive irreligion of the eighteenth century. Indifferent as they 
may be to controversies which once stirred men’s souls, these young 
minds are possessed with an ardent curiosity about the highest 
subjects, and if a great religious leader should arise, he would find a 
field ready for the harvest. 

The interest of University men in politics is inevitably less keen 
and practical than is felt by men actually engaged in the political 
arena. Still, the ‘ Union Society’ has filled an important place in 
the life of Oxford for more than two generations, and has been a 
valuable training-school of political speakers. Almost every Oxford 
man who has attained eminence in the House of Commons, from Mr. 
Gladstone downwards, first distinguished himself at the Union, and 
there is no sign of the succession being exhausted. The multiplica- 
tion of College debating societies side by side with the Union, and 
the frequency of political discussions in these societies, go far to 
prove that politics are as prominent as ever among the ideas of young 
Oxford. The style of Union oratory is sensibly affected by that of 
the College debating societies in which most of the speakers have 
made their début: it is more conversational than it was fifty years 
ago, and seldomer rises into eloquence or sinks into bombast, while 
the standard of knowledge is perhaps higher, and readiness of reply 
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is fully appreciated. Still more significant, as a proof of political 
interest, is the rapid growth of clubs like the Palmerston, the Russell 
and the Canning and Chatham, which often induce politicians of 
eminence, and sometimes notorious personages, to deliver speeches at 
their meetings or dinners. If we seek to estimate the balance of 
parties in the University, we find a somewhat remarkable distinction 
between the politics of dons and undergraduates. A large proportion of 
dons seem to care far more for academical questions, such as the position 
of Greek in the curriculum or the admission of women to degrees, 
than for questions of imperial policy. So far as they concern them- 
selves with these, the Unionists greatly preponderate over the 
Radicals ; but the Liberal Unionist contingent forms a very important 
section of the Unionist party. Among the undergraduates it is other- 
wise. Those of them who have no sympathy with the Radicals, yet 
are not without Liberal inclinations, see no reason why they should 
call themselves Liberal Unionists rather than Conservatives, judging 
Conservatism, as they naturally do, by its present tendencies, and not 
by its past errors. Now, as ever, the most effective speakers at the 
Union are for the most part so-called Liberals, if not avowed Radicals ; 
but the vote in the larger divisions is generally on the Unionist or 
Conservative side. It is needless to add that in their political lean- 
ings undergraduates are not influenced, in the smallest degree, by 
the known views of their college tutors, still less of their Heads. A 
like disregard of authority is shown in the literary or esthetic fashions 
which they catch up with marvellous facility and inconstancy ; for 
athleticism by no means excludes other ‘ cults,’ and a hero of the 
river or cricket field would not be out of his element in a musical 
reunion or a Browning Society. Of course, hardly any one reads 
Walter Scott, Byron, or Wordsworth, but Shelley has his select 
admirers, Swinburne (not to speak of Walt Whitman) retains a 
certain hold on the imagination of young Oxford, and an under- 
graduate plébiscite might not improbably have designated Rudyard 
Kipling for the office of poet laureate. The degeneracy of modern 
journalism into smartness of thought, expressed in slang and slipshod 
English, could not fail to infect Oxford, and is faithfully reflected in 
a magazine which circulates in common-rooms, both senior and 
junior, containing many clever jeux d’esprit, but afflicted with an 
inability to say that A is B without a literary grimace. 

The almost complete disappearance of town and gown rows is 
another sign of the times, almost as difficult to explain as the disuse 
of duelling in England or of stand-up fights at public schools. But 
so it is, and, though a slight recrudescence of the old feud took place 
during a late visit of the Prince of Wales, young townsmen now mix 
with undergraduates in the streets, even on the 5th of November, 
without finding the slightest occasion for an exchange of blows or 
insults. Only those who have studied the history of Oxford from 
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the middle ages downwards, with its long record of constitutional 
struggles and sanguinary encounters between the city and the 
University, can duly estimate the importance of this change, which 
is now so familiar that it has ceased to be recognised. Several causes 
have combined to bring it about, besides the general diminution of 
rowdyism and brutality visible in all our great towns. One of these 
is the great improvement of the police system, another is the spon- 
taneous abandonment by the University authorities of various 
privileges offensive to citizens, a third is the dispersion of so many 
undergraduates in lodging-houses kept by citizens. Finally, under 
the new municipal constitution of Oxford, the University is officially 
represented on the Town Council, and some of its leading members 
are in daily conference with their colleagues of the City on municipal 
affairs. The rapprochement has been powerfully aided by the efforts 
of individuals ; and a sufficient proof of its reality is furnished by the 
mere fact that while the City buildings were being reconstructed 
all municipal business was conducted in the examination-schools, lent 
for the purpose by the University. 

It is now time for us to consider the influence actually exercised 
by Oxford in 1898 upon national education. That influence, shared 
by Cambridge, is far greater than is commonly supposed, and is no 
more to be measured by the mere number of its resident members 
(estimated at 3,000) than the influence of Parliament on national 
policy is to be measured by the number of Lords and Commons. 
Even when the number of students at Oxford and Cambridge was 
much smaller than at present, Oxford and Cambridge virtually 
governed the whole course of higher education throughout England. 
College scholarships, with the prospect of succession to College fellow- 
ships, were the most substantial rewards open to aspiring schoolboys ; 
and since these, as welt as University degrees and honours, were to be 
won by proficiency in classics and mathematics alone, classics and 
mathematics were the staple, if not the exclusive, subject of teaching 
in public schools and grammar schools. Every school of reputation 
still professes, above all, to prepare boys for the Universities, however 
liberally it may provide for the requirements of non-academical 
careers, such as the Army and Civil Service. On the other hand, the 
Universities, by wisely extending their old narrow curriculum, are 
rapidly bringing the new studies within the range of their control ; 
while, by undertaking the office of examining boards on a very large 
scale, they have strengthened to an extraordinary degree their former 
hold on secondary education. It had long been the habit ofthe more 
eminent public schools and grammar schools to invite the aid of 
University examiners in awarding exhibitions or testing the results 
of school work inthe higher forms. But the indirect and irregular 
influence thus exercised by the University of Oxford through irre- 
sponsible examiners was as nothing compared with the influence now 
acquired by means of the inspection and examinations of public 
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schools which it conducts jointly with Cambridge, and the Local 
middle class examinations which it conducts independently, and of 
the lectures organised by the ‘ Delegates for the extension of teaching 
beyond the limits of the University’ in a large number of populous 
centres. To all this must be added the experiment, yet in its 
infancy, of affiliating not only provincial colleges but Indian and 
colonial Universities, through a system of privileges and exemptions 
which facilitate the incorporation of their students ; the experiment, 
also new, of superintending the practical training of teachers ; and the 
generous arrangements made for the academical examination of 
women, upon which the claim for degrees has been somewhat 
ungratefully founded. It is not too much to say that by forming 
this widespread network of educational control, and occupying the 
centre of it, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have virtually 
made themselves arbiters of learning over a very large proportion of 
schools above the elementary grade, and assumed some of the most 
important functions exercised by the Ministry of Education in other 
countries. 

There is another cause of the vast educational power wielded by 
the University of Oxford in common With that of Cambridge. This 
is the fact that so many of those destined to guide the educational 
movement, directly or indirectly, have themselves passed under the 
discipline and teaching of the older Universities. All the head 
masters of the leading public schools, nearly all the head masters of 
the metropolitan and provincial grammar schools and high schools, 
and most of the classical assistant-masters in these schools are graduates 
of Oxford or Cambridge, while the academical element largely pre- 
ponderates among the masters of private schools and private tutors of 
the superior class. If a university education is no longer the one 
avenue of approach to the two learned professions which contribute 
most powerfully to fix the general standard of culture in society, 
still the great body of clergymen and of barristers, nearly all the 
English bishops, and a large majority of the judges, are alumni of 
Oxford or Cambridge. By virtue of their connection with the Esta- 
blished Church, these Universities are specially responsible for the 
guidance of national education to an extent which it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate. It is clergymen there educated who are not only the 
sole representatives of learning in thousands of country parishes, but 
chiefly manage the great mass of parochial schools which are not under 
School Boards, and where School Boards have been established are 
frequently among the most active and influential members of them. 
The predominance of the older Universities in the direction of 
national education is still more conspicuous in the personnel of the 
Education Office itself. The whole indoor staff of that office, 
consisting of secretaries and examiners, has been recruited from 
Oxford and Cambridge, the former having a certain preponderance. 
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More than half of the school inspectors for England and Wales are 
drawn from Oxford, and the rest from Cambridge, with the exception 
of a few who have been promoted from the rank of sub-inspectors. 
Not less marked is the prevalence of Oxford and Cambridge graduates 
on the staff of the Civil Service Commission, which now superintends 
the examinations for every branch of the public service. All the 
commissioners, secretaries, and examiners, with rare exceptions, have 
been selected from one or other of the older Universities. It was 
Oxford and Cambridge men who originated and shaped the open 
competitions for the Civil Service of India, and the head masters of 
the great public schools, all Oxford or Cambridge men, have been 
consulted at every turn in constructing the scheme of Army 
examinations. It may be added that of the last eleven Governor- 
Generals of India seven have been Oxford men; and if we could 
follow the same line of inquiry into the whole administrative and 
political service of the State, we should find graduates of our two 
older Universities filling high positions in a ratio out of all proportion 
to their numbers, even as compared with the wealthier classes of the 
population. For instance, of the last nine Prime Ministers five 
were educated at Oxford and one at Cambridge. in the present 
Cabinet, eleven Ministers out of nineteen are Oxford men and three 
Cambridge men; in the last Cabinet, seven Ministers out of sixteen 
were Oxford men and six Cambridge men. The House of Commons 
perhaps contains less of academical culture than it did in former 
days, as it contains more of the ability represented by success in 
business ; yet above one fifth of its present members are known to 
have been educated at Oxford, and above one eighth at Cambridge, 
besides many who have graduated in other Universities. But per- 
haps the most potent of all agencies in a country like our own is 
what is known as the Press, with its infinite varieties of daily, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly publications. If the secrets of anonymous 
journalism could be unlocked—if it could be ascertained how largely 
newspapers as well as periodical literature are indebted to Oxford 
and Cambridge men for their special characteristics, and how largely 
English habits of thought are moulded by English newspapers and 
periodicals—it would furnish a crowning proof of the all-pervading 
influence exercised by those Universities on national life. 

But it remains to be considered how far this vast influence 
has been either beneficial orZdetrimental in its tendency, and how 
far it is likely to be permanent. Neither question can be answered 
without some misgivings and some necessary qualifications. The 
sincerest admirer of Oxford cannot deny that for several centuries 
it was not only far behind the}educational requirements of its time, 
but had grievously degenerated from its own historical traditions. 
A servile devotion to ancient literature and philosophy was not s0 
unreasonable before the birth of modern literature and philosophy, 
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and the neglect of experimental science which Bacon condemned in 
his own day was infinitely more venial in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James the First than it was in the reigns of William the Fourth and 
Victoria. That reproach, as we have seen, has now been removed ; 
but, so long as it shows an indulgent toleration of idleness in its 
passmen, Oxford will still have some reason to be ashamed when it 
speaks with its enemies in the gate. On the other hand, by esta- 
blishing a common basis of educational training, a real community of 
ideas, of moral sentiments, of habits, and of culture, for a large pro- 
portion of the governing classes, the University has rendered services 
to national unity, and the elevation of national character, which have 
never been appreciated, and which cannot be exaggerated. It must 
be remembered that in this country, for good or for evil, the social 
influence of the Army, so oppressive in Germany, is comparatively 
small, and Government control or patronage counts for little in the 
formation of public opinion. English gentlemen, in all their 
varieties, are not the creation of any system: they are, to a great 
extent, the product of our public schools and our Universities, and 
the unwritten code which they obey, as if it were a statute of the 
realm, is that which they there learned or unconsciously imbibed. 
Now, the vital principle of this widespread influence, and that 
which renders it so beneficent in its operation on national character 
and national unity, is to be found within the Colleges. It is not the 
new organisation of professors and ‘ readers,’ who are hardly known to 
passmen, but the old institutions and traditions of Colleges, which, 
in spite of all their shortcomings, infuse a healthy, manly, and loyal 
spirit into successive generations of English youths—a select few 
in themselves, but destined to animate by their example a far larger 
number of their countrymen. Whatever may be said against the 
eollegiate monopoly which for some generations cramped the freedom 
of university teaching, it is the Colleges which have provided 
academical homes for students, with the inestimable advantages of 
personal superintendence, tutorial discipline, and domestic associa- 
tions. Instead of being divided into professional faculties, or left to 
group themselves in clubs according to social or provincial distinc- 
tions, English youths of various ranks and various pursuits have 
been united into families by the kindly intercourse of college life. 
The future clergyman, the future lawyer, the future landowner, and 
the future statesman, bound together by ties of early friendship, thus 
acquire a common stock of culture, sentiments, and tastes, which is 
so distinctive and admirable a feature of English society. If the 
National Church is penetrated with lay ideas beyond any other eccle- 
siastical body in Christendom, if members of the learned professions 
in England seldom degenerate into mere specialists, and if the spirit 
of caste is but little cherished by the most powerful landed aristocracy 
in Europe, these results have no distant connection with the collegiate 
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organisation of Oxford or Cambridge, first established by Walter de 
Merton. 

The permanence of the influence thus wielded by Oxford (jointly 
with Cambridge) over national life and character must needs depend, 
partly on its capacity of adapting itself to new conditions, and partly 
on the ability of the new democracy to understand and cherish the 
value of academical culture, both intellectual and social. We have 
already seen what strenuous efforts have been made by these Univer- 
sities to bring themselves into contact with large masses of the 
population formerly strangers to such culture. Their exclusive 
supremacy was challenged, however, by the institution of Victoria 
University, followed by that of a University for Wales, and may well 

‘be more seriously impaired by the institution of a Teaching University 

for London. In view of this growing tendency, wise or unwise, 
towards an increase of degree-giving bodies, the policy of colonising 
the provinces from Oxford by means of the affiliation-system or 
otherwise may be destined to disappoint the hopes of its more 
sanguine promoters, while there is a real danger of its dissipating 
energy which ought to be concentrated. The object being to imbue 
the mercantile and professional classes with an appreciation, and a 
minority of them with a real tincture, of the academical spirit, that 
object would be defeated if the academical spirit were lowered, 
diluted, or diverted, to satisfy popular demands. The principle of 
scattering and yet increasing may easily be pushed too far, and it 
would surely be a waste of academical endowments to employ them 
in localising university education, instead of in attracting students 
to Oxford, where the same resources can be employed to much better 
profit. There is no superfluity of really good teachers at Oxford 
itself. The more exalted is the standard of literary and scientific 
attainment there upheld, the more worthily the dignity of teaching 
as well as learning is there maintained, the stronger the hold that 
Oxford will acquire on the confidence of the people. 

In the meantime, one thing is certain, and ought to be laid to 
heart. Ifthe older Universities fail to render the nation this inesti- 
mable service of representing and guiding its highest intellectual 
aspirations, there is no other power in the realm capable of supplying 
their place. The State may aid and regulate elementary, if not 
secondary, education ; but State-regulated education naturally gravi- 
tates towards a uniform minimum standard, and neither State 
patronage nor State control will ever create a true aristocracy of 
intellect. The Church may do much to vindicate spiritual against 
material interests; but if the Church were thrice as enlightened and 
truly national as it is, it could not be trusted or suffered to lead the 
nation in the pursuit of truth for its own sake. A multitude of pro- 
vincial colleges, miscalled Universities, if they could be founded, 
might temper the vulgarity of purely mercantile and industrial 
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communities, but they could hardly be expected to attract eminent 
men as teachers, or to command due respect as fountains of literary 
and scientific honour. This can be done by the older Universities, 
and by them alone, among existing English institutions. It may 
be that their endowments will excite the cupidity, and their privileges 
will excite the jealousy, of classes disposed to believe that man does 
indeed live by bread alone, and to measure educational results by 
purely utilitarian rules. It may be, on the other hand, that Oxford, 
with its sister University, will be wisely preserved, if it were only as 
the safest counterpoise to plutocratic tendencies; that, having long 
ceased to be an engine of the Church or an engine of the State, the 
occasional seat of government, or the last asylum of a disloyal faction, 
it may continue in the coming age to exercise a power more subtle, 
but no less profound, as part and parcel of the national life. Not 
only the possession of unique libraries, collections, and architectural 
treasures, but the sacred memories of 700 years, the prestige of an 
influence which has so deeply moulded both English thought and 
English character, the recent and manifold extension of that influence 
through new associations with the industrial classes—these are 
attributes which no revolutionary decree can either destroy or create, 
and which true statesmanship will know how to cherish, as a regu- 
lating force of higher value than ever in a democratic and utilitarian 
age. 
GEORGE C. BRODRICK, 
Warden of Merton College. 
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THE THEATRICAL POSITION 


Tue playgoer old enough to recollect the time when sensational drama 
and adaptations from the French divided between them the interest 
of the English Theatre, had occasion, a dozen or fifteen years ago, to 
attest the presence of a theatrical Revival : and, surviving to this day, 
he must needs become aware that the force of the Revival is well 
spent. Is he therefore to be a pessimist in theatrical affairs? I do 
not mean that in the least. He is to recognise simply that one wave, 
he had thought formidable, has gathered to its crest and has distri- 
buted its waters; and he watches the gathering of the wave that 
follows. On it, too, the vessel of the English Drama may be borne 
upon its way. 

It may be that the degree of cheerfulness that the student of the 
English Theatre can just now permit himself will depend really on 
the point of view from which he contemplates his subject—whether his 
interest in the stage is in the main literary or in the main theatrical. 
If he hesitates to buy a stall until he shall be assured of the accom- 
plishment of a literary masterpiece, his attendances at the playhouse 
will not be numerous. If he regards the function of the dramatist to 
be akin to the function of the writer of that which, in the preparation 
of a great Christmas picture-book, is contemptuously known as ‘ letter- 
press ’—if the playwright’s business be but to provide a medium 
through which may be exhibited the talent and the charm of the 
professors of another Art—then he will go happily to many theatres, 
and will sup cheerily at the close of many an excellent performance. 
Nor, in making this distinction, do I underrate for a moment the 
qualities of invention, true observation, admirable writing, which one 
delights to recognise in several of the playwrights of To-day. Widely 
indeed are their achievements removed, and widely are their powers 
separated, from those of the unambitious purveyors of a generation 
and a generation and a half ago, whose associations were with the green- 
room, not with the world and with the library—who were connected but 
remotely with novelists of brilliance and critics of gravity ; who were 
only the most distant cousins, only the poor relations, of poets. In the 
matter of dialogue at least, if not in the matter of original conception, 
it has become the fashion to exact from the contemporary dramatist the 
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attainment of no low and inadequate standard. And in the case of 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Sydney Grundy, and Mr. 
Carton, a really literary quality in the conversations they conduct, 
finds itself allied with a power of construction, a terse and forcible 
presentment of their subject-matter, to which the playwrights of my 
earliest day—Mr. Robertson with his ‘ naturalness,’ Mr. Byron with 
his smartness—could never for a moment have laid claim. Still, it 
remains true that the occasional masterpiece in contemporary writing 
is not declaimed upon the stage—that the high-water mark of the 
literature of our time is not registered at the theatre. Weowe much 
to the men of whom I have spoken—as we owe much to the wit and 
the originality of one who was their forerunner, Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert. 
But in one or two instances because of men’s own limitations—because 
of the view of Life possible to their temperaments or compatible with 
their own aims at popular success—and in all instances, I think, 
because of the restrictions and conventions with which their craft of 
playwright is here for ever burdened, the production of the master- 
piece becomes unlikely. The Theatre offers many attractions to the 
writer—quick publicity, popularity, and that which is, in relation to 
the usual recompenses of Literature, an immense reward of money. 
But it presents these attractions linked inevitably with more than 
one disadvantage—the disadvantage of the conventions the theatrical 
writer is bound in some measure to observe, the conventionalities he is 
forced to respect: the disadvantage also that he knows that his 
success is never wholly scored ‘off his own bat’—that his work and 
art are accomplished in necessary alliance with, if not in necessary 
subservience to, the work and art of another. Hence, the enjoyment 
of a great theatrical interpretation, rather than of a great literary 
achievement, is that to the expectation of which, when we go to the 
playhouse, we may most fairly address ourselves, under the conditions 
of the English Theatre. 

The most illustrious management that has been known in London 
since the management of Macready—and in that phrase I describe 
perhaps inadequately the always artistic enterprise of Sir Henry 
Irving—has been reproached with the neglect of the contemporary 
writer: it having been apparently forgotten not only that Tennyson 
before the end, and Mr. Pinero at the very beginning, of his career, 
received the attention of Sir Henry, but that it is of necessity not upon 
contemporary work that the manager must rely if he proposes to devote 
his boards for the most part to the exposition of the Poetic Drama. 
Whatever may be the case with the dexterous providers of farcical 
comedy or melodrama, the Spirits of poetic Art may be ‘ called,’ but 
will not ‘come,’ even in response to the most lavish or the most en- 
lightened of commissions. The making of poets does not lie within 
the power of Sir Henry’s hand. But this season at all events—at the 
Lyceum—original work of the kind that may be looked for without 
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the fruitlessness of Quixotic search, has been afforded its chance. 
Mr. Laurence Irving’s Peter the Great did not find favour with the 
public, but it had its qualities; and The Medicine Man has been the 
somewhat more immediately fortunate product of an alliance between 
a young man of letters who is a fantastic and agreeable humourist 
and an older man of letters who is a wit and a man of the world. 

In regard to one’s own impressions, what is the real test of the suc- 
cess of a theatrical piece? It is bound, of course, to be interesting at 
the moment of seeing it. Ifyou yawn within the playhouse, there is no 
chance afterwards that a tardy repentance will impel you to recognise 
the merits of the play. But are you bound to be convinced, on a 
first experience, that, in respect either of piece or of performance, 
you are seeing a great thing? I fancy that it is not so, and, as a 
test of real impressiveness and of real quality, I would rely rather 
upon the degree to which, long afterwards, I keep my memory of the 
two hours’ traffic of the stage. Judged by that standard, I for my 
own part—to speak only of the two novel pieces most lately talked 
about during the season that has passed—must give a low place to 
The Ambassador, a high place to The Medicine Man. I could not 
tell you the story of Zhe Ambassador: I should have to re-read 
‘notices,’ and to refresh myself with play-bills. I could tell you the 
story of the Medicine Man. Of The Ambassador, there lurks some- 
where in my mind, indeed, the assurance of Mrs. Craigie’s wholesome 
and agreeable fable ; and the dialogue—though it is not the dialogue 
of a Nineteenth Century Sheridan—is the dialogue of more than polite 
Society : it is the talk that passes, even at afternoon parties, between 
gifted people—as I notice, when I am privileged tomeet them. But 
what I remember most is Mr. Alexander’s general capability, the 
most convincing naturalness of Mr. H. B. Irving, the modern dignity 
of Miss Violet Vanbrugh, the individual charm of Miss Fay Davis— 
the delightful dresses, the prettiness of the scene. I remember 
much more at the Lyceum; and though there I remember a great 
deal of Sir Henry and of Miss Terry, and much of Mr. Mackintosh 
and Miss Rose Leclercq, with her voice pleasantly acidulated, and 
pretty mutinous Miss Vynor—the modern nurse of good Society who 
complains of insufficient sympathy with her charge, an East End rough 
—I remember likewise (have I not just shown it ?) not a little of Mr. 
Hichens and Mr. Traill. 

Many a piece produced at the Lyceum has had longer approval 
than The Medicine Man, and critical commendation has not been 
bestowed unreservedly upon the particular mixture of drama and of 
comedy which it presents. One would have supposed that Polonius, 
with the tolerance and comprehensive sweep of those ripe years in 
which alone the reader of Hamlet is privileged to know him, had 
exhausted, in his famous definitions, all the varieties of play the Stage 
has witnessed ; but ‘ melodramatic comedy,’ the genre of The Medicine 
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Man, was a genre not known in Elsinore. It differs from comedy proper 
in that it includes the element of melodrama, and it differs from melo- 
drama (which always permits itself a little humour) in that its 
humour is not farcical, but is the humour of high comedy. Side by 
side with the dream-haunting horrors of the East End drunkard and 
wife-kicker, Mr. Burge, we have the gentle satire of the picture of 
the engaging young woman conscious of a vocation for nursing 
eligible men, and the equally bland yet scarcely so well-directed 
sarcasm implied in the character and bearing of Canon Slade-Smith. 
As regards the last-named character, the actor, Mr. Norman Forbes, 
exaggerates his quaint silliness. Life affords abundance of opportunity 
for satirising effectively certain minor dignitaries of the Church— 
those especially who are most visible in the forefront of Society, and 
who bestow on every worldly function the saving grace of an affable 
and blameless presence: but such a creature as Canon Slade-Smith, 
though he might be tolerated in Tyburnia, would not be welcomed in 
Westminster, Mayfair, or Chelsea, and of course he would have no 
influence in the easterly streets of the metropolis, no weight with 
an East End crowd. The satire fails here of its effect, since it is 
wide of the mark ; yet the fun, such ag it is, is, after all, not boisterous 
or rough—its tone is still the tone of Comedy. 

It is rather, however, for its melodrama, and (to use a big word) 
its psychology, that The Medicine Man is remarkable. As a picture 
of the life of drawing-rooms, I doubt if it be equal to Mr. Jones’s 
admirable Liars, or to The Ambassador : nor, though I cannot share 
the immediate enthusiasm of the newspapers over the last-named 
play, can I conceal from myself that what Mrs. Craigie lacks in 
power of sequence, in interest gradually and surely strengthened, in 
power of construction, she makes up for—once or twice, at least—by 
the touches that give reality to character, by the choice of the right 
act, the use of the right word, at the moment essentially critical— 
where the average playwright is certain to go wrong. That, as one 
recognises gladly, is true dramatic, as opposed to or distinguished from 
mere theatrical, instinct. Take, for instance, the moment when the 
Ambassador’s acquaintance, Major Lascelles, dreaded to tell him 
that his fiancée, discovered in the rooms of the friend at night— 
whither she had come upon a justifiable but private errand—had 
said there must above all things be uttered no word of explanation 
of her presence. Such a direction would be damning in the eyes 
of many people. It was expected to be damning by Major Lascelles. 
But the acumen of the diplomatist saw—and saw at once—in the 
girl’s audacious command, a complete assurance of her right-doing. 
In The Medicine Man, for all its vivid interest, one does not 
find such touches—perhaps there was hardly the occasion for them. 
There is, no doubt, their equivalent in the better than melo- 
dramatic employment of hypnotism or suggestion—as to which I 
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cannot accept the dictum of a visitor whose seat was next to my 
own, that, though the subject is big, it is as yet too early to treat it. 
The very mystery in which it is enveloped—this question of influence 
which some men exercise conspicuously, and all must exercise in at 
least a limited degree—gives it its attractiveness and fascination. 
When we know more about it, the extension and definiteness of 
our knowledge will have made the theme not more, but much less, 
suitable for treatment at the theatre. 

Again, although The Medicine Man had no remarkable run, it 
can neither be urged that the treatment of its theme was vulgarly 
melodramatic—that the psychological interest was sacrificed to 
immediate theatrical effectiveness—nor that the interpretation of the 
piece, as a whole, lacked dignity, power, charm. I have said, or 
have implied, that the character of Canon Slade-Smith, as Mr. Norman 
Forbes presented it, was rather cheaply farcical; but, on the other 
hand, Mr. Mackintosh’s presentment of the pronounced ruffian was a 
full-bodied performance of amazing merit—other good things have been 
alluded to already, not, I trust, with absence of appreciation—and 
though the piece (unlike, in this respect, the greater achievement of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, which suggests the author’s vivid consciousness 
of the existence of Coquelin) has no air of having been fashioned for 
particular actor or actress, where else but at the Lyceum could the 
actor be found to give to the character of Dr. Tregenna a personal 
magnetism such as is at the command of the great leader of our stage, 
and where but at the Lyceum could we find an actress who would pre- 
sent, quite as Miss Ellen Terry presents, the responsive and agreeable 
flexibility, the hysteric impressionableness, which are the very woof 
and warp of Sylvia Wynford? In impersonations like these the 
personality of the artists imposes itself upon the creations of the 
dramatist ; so that for my own part, having seen and been under the 
happy spell of the performance in Wellington Street, I could no 
more think of a Sylvia that was not Ellen Terry, or a Tregenna that 
was not Henry Irving, than I could think of a Frou-frou who was not 
Aimée Desclée. 

The most important revival undertaken this season has been that 
of Julius Cesar at Her Majesty’s, by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and to 
that actor’s spirit of research, and his accessibility to novel attractive- 
ness, we owe, yet more lately, the production of a free English version 
of M. Richepin’s Le Chemineau. Each production has been, in its 
own way, creditable to Mr. Tree. His own performance in the great 
revival was dignified and thoughtful—as that of Mr. Lewis Waller 
was full of fire and of force—and in the new adaptation from the 
French Mr. Tree is ingenious and ‘fetching.’ In neither production, 
perhaps, has the talent of Mrs. Tree—which has grown so notably of 
late years—had quite its proper chance ; or, may it be said that whilst 
in Julius Cesar her opportunity was lacking, in the adaptation of 
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Le Chemineau her unquestioned intelligence was for once at fault ? 
In her Alison, of Ragged Robin, there is art, but scarcely art con- 
cealed. Yet find me anywhere the actress who would suggest quite 
the unconscious simplicity of that young woman, and of her counter- 
part, or original, in Le Chemineau. I, at all events, with an un- 
fettered admiration of many, should have a task to point out the 
particular artist absolutely capable of embodying her. Like the 
Pauline of the Peau de Chagrin—almost the only novel of Balzac’s 
of which it was competent to Mr. Thackeray to declare, as he did 
declare, that its dramatis persone had little character—the heroine 
of M. Richepin and of his adapter, Mr. Parker, asks from her inter- 
preter a touch the very lightest, a personality most fitting. On the 
adapter’s part there was a certain boldness in transplanting the way- 
farer from the land of his origin to that English shire which has 
been the scene of the keenest and most sympathetic observation of 
Hardy and of Barnes. Though bold, I do not say it was unjustified, 
and it may actually have been prompted by the remembrance of 
some Wessex hero or Wessex heroine, with heart ‘ frenetic to be free.’ 
And the attraction which, apart from its idyllic charm, Le Chemineau 
must have had for Mr. Tree is easily appreciated by those who 
remember, in his very best part, The Ballad Monger, his artistic 
sympathy with outcast and wanderer—‘ losels who have and use the 
hour what way they will.’ 

Had but The Master, of Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, been a stronger play, 
as it was undoubtedly a pleasant anda healthy one—had it been more 
impressive in other scenes than those of domestic peace and of 
financial excitement—it might have been running tothe autumn. It 
is no great blame to a play to say of it that it lacked exquisiteness on 
the one hand, and on the other lacked the merely salient features 
which promote popularity. It was pleasant, and gave to Mr. Hare 
what it is not always easy to give him—what was given him best of 
all by Mr. Grundy in A Pair of Spectacles—a central part, a domi- 
nating part, which shall yet be from beginning to end within the 
range of the achievement of a delicate artist in genre. And the 
playgoer of middle age must be grateful to The Master, not indeed for 
giving Miss Kate Terry much to do (for that it did not quite accom- 
plish), but, at least, for giving her something to do, for familiarising 
the playgoer of our latest day with her genial and dignified and, dare 
I say, her finished presence. The dull days of the English drama, 
thirty years ago, were not, at all events in every case, the dull days of 
English acting ; with Webster and Compton and Charles Fechter then 
still with us—almost at their finest—Phelps and Charles Mathews then 
still with us ; and with Kate Terry, the best imaginable young heroine 
of the domestic play, blossoming out into the heroine of Shakespeare : 
a Beatrice, a Viola, at once original and discreet, at once piquant and 
a gentlewoman. That is too much forgotten ; and to the other good 
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offices of The Master may be added these, that it showed us Miss 
Kate Terry in admirably firm possession of her ancient art and charm, 
exercised in a réle fitted at least to her middle age, and that it 
showed her daughter, Miss Mabel Lewis, natural, easy, winning, like 
herself in her youth—the newest gift made to the boards by a 
family now as lastingly and inextricably a part of the traditions of 
our Theatre as the Keans, the Kembles, and the Farrens. 

I have praised, as anyone who remembers them would praise, 
some of those who, though Kate Terry’s seniors, were yet the 
associates of her youth. It is when she is considered in relation to 
her exact contemporaries—to the stage heroines of her own age, in 
the sixties—that her value as a ‘ path-breaker’ becomes apparent ; 
in art, in method, and in her personality, she was so much more 
modern than they. This very season a piece, not of the most 
ambitious, but justifiably successful, entertaining with a quaint charm, 
has taken us back to those days, as they were passed, it is true, not in 
a theatre of the first order, judged even by the standards of that time, 
but in theatres high at least in the second rank—first-rate suburban 
or first-rate provincial playhouses. The days were the last days of the 
stock companies, and there was little difference, save perhaps in 
accurate scholarship, between a Sadler’s Wells performance under Mr. 
Phelps and a performance at the Bath or Bristol theatres under Mr. 
Chute, a kinsman of the then retired veteran, Macready. In Trelaw- 
ney of the ‘ Wells’ it has pleased Mr. Pinero—himself a boy or child 
in Miss Kate Terry’s earliest day—to depict with only the permissible 
exaggeration of literary comedy, much as one may have known them 
in their own homes, the comedians of that period, who abode in 
remote streets in Camden Town, or somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the New River Head, or had lodgings in Kingsmead Terrace, 
Bath, or looking out upon Rysbrach’s equestrian statue of William of 
Orange, in the great Queen Square of Bristol. 

The comedians of that period—the rank and file of them especi- 
ally, neither bourgeois nor fashionable—were a class by themselves. 
The ‘very leaders were scarcely in Society; the subordinates were 
members often of old theatrical families ; it was before the day in 
which unoccupied young women of distinguished birth deemed them- 
selves satisfied in treading West End boards in all the dignity, or 
all the minor importance, of the ‘ walking on’ part. And in Trelawney 
of the‘ Wells’ Mr. Pinero has amusingly depicted the humours of that 
period—the camaraderie of ‘ artists,’ their kindness, helpfulness, and 
jealousy, and boastfulness, and childishness; their Bohemianism, in 
the main absolutely harmless; their sense of personal dignity in 
their own work ; their often warm affection ; sometimes a really high 
ideal of Art, a devotion to their career not induced only by lively 
knowledge of the rewards that might possibly be in its train. Some 
people recognised in Trelawney of the‘ Wells’ merely a piece in which 
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it was permitted to the actresses to revive the cage of crinoline and the 
chenille hair-net. But it was a study inthe humanity of a class and 
epoch. It was played—at all events, in the theatrical parts in it— 
without exception well. And there were two or three moments, at 
the end of the supper scene, when Rose Trelawney says her thanks 
and her good-byes, as she leaves her comrades and her Islington 
lodgings for the home of a Vice-Chancellor in Cavendish Square, 
which I shall always remember, as Miss Irene Vanbrugh—stirred 
doubtless by an artist’s pride in the position of the Art she practises— 
gave them their sudden vividness and their surprising excellence. 
Before that, much had been entertaining, and much was entertain- 
ing after it; but here a young comedian rose to a great height in the 
representation of the genuine and excited feeling, one dash of which, 
more even than the inevitable brightness of character and repartee, 
is the very saving of fine Comedy. 

In the English Theatre—speaking generally of its stage-writing— 
to be least ambitious is to be most successful; and as that which is 
in reality the best work of Mr. Pinero has been accomplished, not 
in the story of women with a past, but in the farcical comedies of the 
older days of the Court Theatre, and in the sympathetic comedy 
which I have just described, and which has been the good fortune of 
its most recent months, so the best work of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
unless we are to seek it indeed in the quite admirable Middleman, 
is to be found in those sparkling fantasias, the interpretation of 
which, at the Criterion Theatre, calls into play the genial humour 
and the persuasive authority of Mr. Wyndham and the delicate tact 
and charm of the method of Miss Mary Moore. Rebellious Susan 
did this well; and I am not sure that The Liars has not done it even 
better. One thing with pleasure I bear witness to—The Liars is 
altogether free from that which is not seldom the radical defect of 
would-be serious play-writing—the defect that at the critical moment 
there is sometimes a ready, sometimes an unwilling, sacrifice of 
dramatic truth to mere theatrical need ; and, in order that there may 
be a good ‘curtain,’ or in order that there may be a fourth act, 
somebody hitherto conceivable and sane, plunges into the perpetra- 
tion of a deed which would never have been done in even the direst 
insanity of his particular temperament. Truth is violated; life is 
left aside; and the judicious grieve, amidst ‘the roaring and the 
wreaths’ of the irresponsible and unreflective. Now in Zhe Liars 
you can hardly put your hand upon a line which suggests even 4 
moment’s departure from Nineteenth Century life and Nineteenth 
Century character—nay, from the character and life of the particular 
world which in The Liars Mr. Jones paints. It is excellent stage- 
craft, but as excellent stage-craft it does not become me to praise it. 
I am concerned to recognise, not so much the dexterity of the 
author’s manceuvres, as the veracity of his insight and the vividness 
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of his means. In the piece at the Criterion the action of the cha- 
racters is as true and as natural as their chatter is smart. Reading 
the play, one would have to remember of course that it is written for 
the Theatre—if not, why should a writer voluntarily deprive himself 
of the advantage of narrative? To refrain from narrative with 
impunity and with benefit is the privilege of a Landor alone. But 
one can read the play with pleasure, and one can believe in it; 
though, even at the moment, one recognises that a dramatist, unlike 
a story-writer, is not a soloist of Art; one remembers that he takes 
part in a symphony, that he depends on co-operation. And it is for- 
tunate when the co-operation that he receives—for work like this, 
at least—is that of such an actor and manager as Mr. Wyndham, 
and such an actress of the lightest, most daintily suggested comedy 
as Miss Mary Moore. 

Were it the object of the present writing merely to give a 
summary of a season’s performances, a word should be said about 
Sarah Bernhardt’s brief return, and the fortnight’s run of Mr. 
Mackail’s not absolutely sympathetic or dexterous translation of a 
weird production of Maeterlinck’s, whose method a performance of 
his wonderful Jntérieur might have much more fortunately illustrated. 
In speaking of Cyrano de Bergerac, one would have recognised, 
not, I think, Genius, not, I think, the revelation of a new Art, but a 
stage-craft ripe already in the youth of its author, and a healthy 
spirit of Komantic Comedy that puts the décadent to rout, and leads 
the dramatic aspirant of to-day straight back to the ‘ grands maitres’ 
of the French Seventeenth Century. One would chronicle, too, the 
latest exhibition of the quaintness of Edward Terry, one would 
speak of the return of Tom Thorne, one would recognise the quite 
unquestioned charm and growing skill of Esmé Beringer, and would 
regret the absence from the London stage of the potency of Miss 
Achurch, and of the genius and art of Mrs. Kendal. 

But it is fitting to dwell here not so much upon particular 
persons as upon general tendencies. I note two points more visible 
perhaps just now than they have been hitherto—one of them, the 
greater disposition of the public and of managers to concern them- 
selves with work contributed from sources outside the circle of the 
accustomed playwright, whether original or mechanical ; the other, 
an increasing willingness—on the manager’s part, at least—to resort 
to the mere adaptation of a popular novel. Zhe Ambassador, at the 
St. James’s, is some proof of the first : so again is the interest shown 
by a large reading public in the little-acted pieces of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, audacious, faulty, witty, and wholly his own. The manager's 
willingness to turn to the adaptation of the popular novel is in 
itself in some degree another evidence of the wish to break new 
ground but it is caused yet more, one must suppose, by the 
managerial consciousness that in approaching the popular novel you 
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approach work already amply advertised and largely public—work 
with a popular prestige at all events, work with a popular clientele, 
and that clientéle moreover not drawn altogether from habitual 
playgoers, but tapping new springs in a possible and unfamiliar 
public. In the adaptation of the popular novel, speaking generally, 
I have myself little interest. The adaptation of the popular novel 
is neither fish nor fowl nor good red herring. The novel, as a whole, 
rarely makes a fine play—to this Lord Fauntleroy is the one 
memorable exception, and how much that owed to its interpretation 
by Vera Beringer and Mr. Somerset, by Miss Mary Rorke or Miss 
Muriel Wylford! Of course out of some part of a novel it has been 
practicable more than once to make a telling play—a different 
thing from a fine one—Jo, for instance, which was drawn from 
Bleak House—and, again, the adaptation of Copperfield, in which 
appeared the admirable Samuel Emery, the father of the gifted and 
agreeable actress conspicuous in The Little Minister and other 
adaptations that, under the rule of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cyril 
Maude, have been the mainstay of the modern Haymarket. But on 
the stage, speaking broadly, the comedy of the novel tends to 
become farce, and its pathos to become melodrama—that is, if you 
deal with masterpieces. But it is more likely, I admit, that the last 
popularity, and with it the dubious privilege of adaptation to the 
Stage, will have been accorded to a tale that is not a masterpiece—to 
ordinary work, cheap and capable, appealing to the ordinary man, to 
the boasted ‘ plain man,’ it may be, whose pride in his own ‘ plain- 
ness’ and in his mediocrity is serviceable evidence that Heaven can 
scarcely have intended he should elect himself to the high seats of 
judgment in artistic things. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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THE MONEY-LENDING INQUIRY 


DurinG the greater part of two sessions of Parliament a Select 
Committee has been engaged inquiring into the evils ‘attending 
money-lending transactions at high rates of interest or under 
oppressive conditions as to repayment.’ 

The appointment of the Committee was due almost, if not entirely, 
to the exertions of Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., and although I presided over 
the proceedings, the inquiry had no reference to, or connection with, 
my own department, nor were the Government concerned in it. 

Probably no ordinary Committee of recent times ever aroused 
greater public interest. The proceedings were often sensational in 
their character, as when Mr. Kirkwood had to be reported to the 
House. The publicity given to the evidence was widespread, the 
leading provincial newspapers giving even more extended reports 
than the London dailies ; and, if I am to judge by my own experience, 
members of the Committee must have received thousands of letters 
from aggrieved borrowers and lenders during the progress of the 
inquiry. The Committee has now concluded its labours and reported. 
The wound has been probed; the evils of the system have been 
thoroughly laid bare. It remains now for Parliament and the public 
to judge as to the remedies suggested. 

The question involved in the inquiry was a very large as well as 
an extremely difficult one, and it is certain—this had better be said 
at once—that there are classes of money-lending at extortionate 
rates of interest which no law can reach. It is at any time a very 
difficult undertaking to protect a fool from his own folly. If a man 
finds himself hard pressed for money—finds, in fact, that a certain 
amount of money within a given time is an absolute necessity to 
avert what he considers ruin and disaster—he will pay, or promise to 
pay, any rate of interest to get it. And if the friends and relatives 
of the borrower will pay the money-lender rather than face the chance 
of publicity when the edifice collapses, there is and there can be 10 
legal remedy for such cases. The evidence given before the Com- 
mittee showed that cases of this character were very numerous and 
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oftentimes very scandalous. But, bad as they are, these cases do not 
constitute the general run of the money-lenders’ business, and they 
frequently affect people who can bear the loss involved better than 
the shame that would inevitably follow publicity. 

Then there are cases where the intervention of the law is not 
required. For instance, there are great numbers of societies regis- 
tered under the Friendly Societies Acts which carry on a perfectly 
legitimate business, the working classes and the small shopkeepers 
being their principal customers. The borrower in these cases becomes 
ashareholder in the society, pays for his shares by weekly instalments, 
and gets interest thereon annually. He takes his loan, which may 
amount in some cases to 200/. The interest is nominally at the rate 
of 6 per cent. ; but, the repayments being weekly, the real percentage 
is higher, and in the case of default there are fines. But even with 
default interest, levies, and all the other inflictions, the business 
cannot, I think, be said to be carried on at ‘ high rates of interest or 
under oppressive conditions as to repayment,’ and did not therefore 
come within the terms of reference under which the Committee 
sat. 

Between the ‘professional money-lender’ and other lenders of 
money there is, in fact, a big gap. ; 

His Honour Judge Snagge searched the Bill of Sale Register of 
the Northampton County Court from 1882 to the present date, and 
he found that there was very little borrowing on the security of these 
documents between 5 and 60 per cent. He informed the Committee 
that the cases at 60 per cent. were bills of sale given to ‘money- 
lenders.’ And the whole of the evidence which the Committee re- 
ceived on this point supports the view that 60 per cent. is the 
nominal minimum of the ‘ professional money-lender.’ 

The business of such money-lenders may, I think, be divided into 
two classes: first, where the business is conducted honestly and openly ; 
and, second, where it is carried on by means of misrepresentation or 
where grossly excessive rates of interest are charged. 

In regard to the first class I am far from saying that 60 per cent. 
is an extravagant rate for the risks that are often run: frequently 
the security in such cases is of a very shadowy character. But the 
cases where the money-lender at 60 per cent. contributes to the 
welfare of the community are not numerous. 

Sir George Lewis stated in his evidence that throughout the 
whole of his forty-two years’ experience he had never found anybody 
a shilling the better for having availed himself of the money-lender, 
but always a great deal worse, and my own view is that the com- 
munity would be better if it were impossible for persons to borrow 
whose prospect of repayment is so remote that 60 per cent. is a fair 
rate of interest. 

In the great majority of such cases I feel sure that the crash must 
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come sooner or later, and that the longer it is delayed the greater is 
the ruin. 

But it was in consequence of the existence of the second class of 
money-lenders that the inquiry was chiefly instituted, and in regard 
to this class it can hardly be doubted that the most stringent 
measures are necessary. 

The following three cases are in many ways typical, and are there- 
fore interesting. 

(1) A case (pp. 172-176, Minutes of Evidence, 1897) stated by Mr. 
Carless, a solicitor of high repute in Hastings. It appeared from the 
evidence that an Irish gentleman, since deceased (Mr. Finlay), who 
was perfectly solvent but required some ready money owing to delay 
in the Irish Land Purchase Court, applied to the ‘Southern Counties 
Deposit Bank’ for 300/. In respect of this sum the borrower signed 
a promissory note for 456/. The loan was to be repaid in monthly 
instalments of 19/. Six of these instalments amounting to 114I. 
were paid. The cheque for the seventh was sent some six or seven 
days late. It was refused and returned. Proceedings were promptly 
taken for the recovery of the whole amount. Default interest accrued 
at the rate of one halfpenny per shilling per week. The claim finally 
amounted to over 800/. It was settled for 600/. That is to say, 
Finlay got 300/. in cash, repaid 114/., and finally got rid of the 
‘Bank’ by a payment of 6001. ! 

Be it noted there was no fraud here. 

‘The court awards it and the law doth give it.’ 

(2) The second case (pp. 18 and 138 and 139, Minutes of 
Evidence, 1897) is that of a lady who carried on the business 
of a dressmaker at Llangollen. She got into difficulties, and, 
seeing the advertisement of one Benjamin Edwards who hailed 
from Chester, she applied for and got a loan of 50/., agreeing to pay 
701. in monthly instalments. Unable to keep up the instalments 
she applied four months afterwards to W. Spencer, of Liverpool. 
From this gentleman she received 701. and signed a promissory note 
for 100/. After paying Edwards in full, and two instalments to 
Spencer, she defaulted again, and this time borrowed 501. from Isaac 
Gordon of Birmingham. With this she staved off Spencer for 4 
time and finally went into the Bankruptcy Court. It was then 
discovered that Edwards, Spencer, and Gordon were one and the same 
person. 

(3) The third case which I shall quote is detailed in Gordon’s 
evidence (page 152, Minutes of Evidence, 1897). The candour of 
this witness was something not easily forgotten. Replying to 
Captain Chaloner he said :— 


You remember a case at Chester of a man named Burden P 
Yes, I do perfectly. 
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You made him certain advances ? 

Yes. 

You lent him 5,178/. ? 

I believe that was somewhere about the figure. 

You proved in the Bankruptcy Court for 3,809/. 11s. 10d. ? 

Yes, that is the figure. 

In addition to that sum that you proved in court, he had paid you the sum of 
10,2747. lls. 9d. ? 

I suppose that would be so. 

Making a total of 14,0847. 3s. 7d.? 

Yes, I suppose that would be so. 

For a loan of 5,178/. ? 

Yes, but you know he has done a lot of money-lenders. 


Things, however, are sometimes even worse than this. 

It would appear that in certain cases these gentlemen do not wait 
for an application from the borrower. They forward money to people 
who have never applied for it. During Mr. Gordon’s examination an 
extraordinary story of this kind came out. It will be found at pp. 
137 and 138 of the Minutes of Evidence, 1897. It was admitted by 
Gordon that he sent a Mrs. C 1001, in Bank of England notes 
without having had the slightest previous communication with her. 
With the money was enclosed a promissory note. for 200/., being 
interest at the rate of 100/. forthree months. The lady unfortunately 
kept the money, signed the promissory note, and suffered accordingly. 
Probably the key to the money-lender’s generosity in this case was to 
be found in the fact that Mrs. C had an annuity of 600/. But 
Gordon admitted that this practice of sending money without an 
application for it is part of a regular system. 

These are not isolated cases. There are hundreds of men follow- 
ing this trade. Their advertisements fill many columns of our daily 
papers. Their circulars are issued by tensofthousands. During the 
inquiry I was keenly interested in observing the different methods of 
doing business these gentlemen pursued. In one case a bill of sale 
was considered the best security, and thousands of homes have been 
broken up and destroyed by means of what Mr. Justice Mathew 
described as ‘a terrible curse to the poor.’ In others a promissory 
note was prized above any other form of security. It had more than 
one advantage—it was negotiable and could be passed on into other 
hands, and it could be protested with ease in the case of default. 
And in many cases the arrangements as to instalments were proved 
to be such as almost to insure default; the payments being easy at 
first, rising as time went on, the final instalment being the heaviest. 
And immediately default is made the interest is increased enormously. 
Then comes renewal, with the old unpaid interest at the higher rate 
added on as principal, and fresh interest on the increased amount 
added. This process is repeated time after time until the final stage 
of ruin is reached. 
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The ingenuity displayed by some of the Shylock tribe is worth 
noting. 

Take the case (pp. 128-131, Minutes of Evidence, 1897) described 
by Mr. Corbett, a respectable solicitor residing at Worcester. Mr. 
Corbett told the Committee a story which appeared at first sight to 
be incredible. But as it was afterwards admitted by the money- 
lender concerned to be strictly accurate, it may be set out here as an 
illustration of the ways of the craft. 

A farmer residing near Bromyard in Herefordshire was attracted 
by the advertisement of Mr. Isaac Gordon and negotiated a loan. 
Once involved, he went on and on, signing bills in what appeared to 
be a perfectly reckless manner. Finally the crash came. Although 
Gordon did little or no business in Glasgow, he had an office in that 
city, and one of the promissory notes signed by the borrower was 
dated from that office. The result was that, under what is called 
the process of ‘Summary Diligence’ in Scotland, Gordon protested 
the note in Glasgow, advertised it in a Scotch newspaper which 
the borrower never saw, obtained a decree in the Court of Session 
at Edinburgh, registered this instrument under the Judgments 
Extension Act in the High Court in England, and levied execution 
in Herefordshire without a word of notice. I observe that the 
Spectator thinks the abuses of the system, which it admits are very 
gross, ought to be remedied by an ‘extension of the law against 
fraud.’ There was no fraud here. Mr. Gordon acted within his 
rights, and when confronted with this shocking case blandly asked 
the Committee if he had done anything contrary to Jaw. No exten- 
sion of the law as to fraud would touch the evil that has to be 
dealt with. 

The evil laid bare before the Committee day by day, and of which 
I have given mere samples, shocked everybody who heard the 
witnesses. All classes in the community are involved. The West 
End and the East End of London are alike cursed. Some money- 
lenders cultivate the clergy; others devote their attention to the 
medical profession. The civil servant and the bank clerk are a 
special line. Not a few consider the small trader and shopkeeper to 
be the best mark. The working man, shunned by the aristocracy of 
the profession, is fleeced in the most barefaced and open manner by 
the baser sort ; and married women are tempted to take loans without 
the knowledge of their husbands, 

The evil to be dealt with was of course well known. It has 
existed to a greater or less extent in all ages. From the Jewish 
times down to the present day all civilised nations have endeavoured 
to cope with it, and it must in candour be admitted that most of 
these efforts have failed. Why then should we hope to succeed ? 

To answer this question it seems desirable to glance at the 
methods which have already been tried. 
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Practically all the old methods have been of one type. An 
arbitrary rate has been decreed to be a legal rate of interest, and 
everything above that has been declared usurious and irrecoverable, 
and the experience of modern Europe and America agrees with that 
of ancient Palestine and Rome, that money-lenders will get round 
any law of this hard and fast character. 

Indeed the numerous ways of circumventing such a law appear 
to be so obvious that one cannot but be surprised that this method 
was adhered to through so many ages, and that it still obtains in the 
United States. 

The other type of usury law which has been tried is exemplified 
in the new German law, which lays down no such limit, but leaves 
everything to the discretion of the courts. 

In Germany the evils produced by money-lending at usurious 
rates of interest appear to have reached a pass in 1880. Usury was 
said to have been then almost universal, and from its pitiless exploita- 
tion of the smaller agriculturist it was considered as a menacing 
social danger. The peasant was said to be unable to take count of 
his pecuniary situation. He kept no books, the result being that 
the rural classes fell into the clutches of men who, under colour of 
helping them, desired nothing save their ruin for the profit of the 
lender himself. These men were represented as lying in wait for 
misfortune, and as eager as vultures when there was a chance of 
prey.! It was the existence of this terrible state of matters that led 
Schulze Delitzsch and Raiffeisen to establish those popular banks 
and credit unions, the results of which were so fully placed before the 
Committee, and to the same cause may be attributed the enactment 
of an exceptionally severe law against usury and usurers. 

In 1880 the following sections were added to the Penal Code :-— 

(801) Whoever, taking undue advantage of the distress, simplicity, or inexperi- 
ence of another, makes to that other a money loan or consents to prolong the period 
of a money loan, or makes any other contract having a similar business object (7.e. 
credit), and in virtue of such loan or contract obtains or agrees to obtain material 
advantages, which, considering the circumstances of the case, are extraordinarily 
disproportionate to the services rendered, shall be punished as a usurer with im- 
prisonment which may extend to six months and also with fine not exceeding 150/. 
The court may also sentence the accused to the loss of his civil rights. 

(302d) Whoever practises usury as defined in sections 302a to 302¢ habitu- 
ally or as a business shall be punished with imprisonment for not less than three 
months, and also with fine which shall not be less than 25/. or more than 750/. He 
shall also lose his civil rights. 


It is important to observe that an arbitrary law of the old type 
had been repealed in 1867, and that the modern law was passed after 
careful inquiries and report. 

The Russian law of 1893 declares that interest which does not 


! See Report on Land and Agricultural Banks, published by the Madras Govern- 
ment in 1895. 
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exceed 12 per cent. shall not be considered usurious, and enacts 
that 


A person is guilty of usury (1) when he grants a loan under such conditions as 
to his knowledge constitute an extremely unjust burden on the borrower ; (2) when, 
being an habitual money-lender, he disguises the excessive interest either by lumping 
it with the principal or by entering it as expenses of maintenance or otherwise. Such 
person shall be liable to imprisonment for a term of from two to six months. 

Any person found guilty of making a business of the offences contemplated in 
the preceding section shall be liable to be deprived of all rights and special privileges 
acquired either personally or by virtue of his position and to exile to some distant 
province other than Siberia, or at least to a penalty of the first or second class 
mentioned in section 33 of this code. 


Austria followed suit in 1893. In France and Italy laws of the same 
character prevail. 

Experience shows that laws of this nature are far more effective 
than those of the arbitrary type. And when the rigour of some of 
these continental laws is considered it is not difficult to understand 
why this country is honoured by the presence of so many foreign 
members of the money-lending fraternity. 

This brings me to the Report of the Committee. Neither my 
colleagues nor myself can complain of the reception awarded to the 
document which embodies the result of our labours. With almost 
unbroken unanimity the press has accepted the conclusions arrived 
at. The appreciation of the difficulty of the task set before the 
Committee has been universal, and it has been generally admitted 
that the remedies suggested are confined to the practical. At the 
very outset of their deliberations the Committee had to weigh and 
decide between two proposals, which admittedly went to the root of the 
whole question. They had to decide between fixing a rate of interest 
which should be applicable to all money-lending transactions, and 
bringing into play the discretion of the’courts. The mere fact that 
the first of these proposals had the weight and the experience of Mr. 
Justice Mathew behind it, as well as the support of many experienced 
men, who conveyed their views unofficially to the Committee, was 
quite sufficient to insure its careful consideration. But, notwith- 
standing these considerations, and with absolute unanimity, the 
Committee rejected the proposal. It was felt that Parliament would 
never consent to re-enact the Usury Laws. And, what was even 
stronger ground, the Committee were convinced that just as laws 
of this character have been and are at the present day evaded, 
so the ingenuity of the English money-lender would suffice to get 
behind any such enactment. With equal unanimity the Com- 
mittee arrived at the conclusion that the real remedy for the evils 
proved to exist was to confer upon the judges of the Superior and of 
the County Courts ‘absolute and unfettered discretion’ in dealing 
with such cases. 
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The following paragraphs contain the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions as to this remedy :— 


(17) After carefully considering the whole of the evidence and opinions, your 
Committee have arrived at the conclusion that the only effective remedy for the 
evils attendant upon the system of money-lending by professional money-lenders 
is to give the courts absolute and unfettered discretion in dealing with these 
transactions. 

(18) They therefore recommend that all transactions, by whatever name they 
may be called, or whatever their form may be, which are,in substance, transactions 
with persons carrying on the business of a money-lender, in the course of such 
business should be open to complete judicial review. 

(19) That in all legal proceedings to enforce, or for any relief in respect of, a 
claim arising out of such transactions the court should have power to inquire into 
all the circumstances of such transactions, from the first transaction up to the time 
of the judicial inquiry. 

(20) That in such proceedings the court should have power to reopen any 
account stated in the course of such transactions, to direct that an account be taken 
upon the basis of allowance of such a rate of interest as shall appear to be reason- 
able, having regard to all the circumstances, and to make such order as the court 
may think fit. 

(21) That, having regard especially to the fact that money-lenders frequently 
take from borrowers promissory notes or bills of exchange, which are negotiable, 
and to which, consequently, the borrower would have no defence against the claims 
of a holder in due course, as well as to other considerations, it is necessary to pro- 
vide, in order to do complete justice between the parties, that the court should have 
power to direct repayment by the money-lender to the borrower of any amount 
which, upon taking the account, may appear to have been paid by the borrower to 
such holder over and above the amount which the court may direct to be reason- 
ably due to the money-lender under all the circumstances. 

(22) That a borrower from a money-lender should be enabled, notwithstanding 
any provision or agreement to the contrary, to apply to the court at any time to 
redeem any security, or for relief on the part of himself and any other person who 
acts as surety, or otherwise, upon payment of the principal sum advanced and such 
interest as the court may consider reasonable. 

(23) That the discretion suggested should be exercisable by any judge of the 
High Court or any judge of a County Court. 

(24) That from any decision given under these powers by the judicial 
authority there should be no right of appeal by either party except by leave of 
the court. 

(25) That no transaction between a judgment debtor and a judgment creditor 
by way of a renewal of the loan should be valid so long as the judgment remains 
unsatisfied. 

(26) Your Committee are satisfied that money-lenders often take into con- 
sideration, as part of their security for payment for unjust claims, the dread of the 
consequences to the borrower of any publicity of the transactions with them, into 
which his misfortunes have led him. They are satisfied that borrowers will often 
submit to almost amy degree of oppression in order to hide the consequences of 
their folly or misfortunes. 

The Committee therefore consider that, to render the remedies proposed really 
effective, it is essential that, wherever it may appear to the court desirable, the court 
should have power to hear any money-lending case in private. 


There are of course -serious objections to such a plan. When I 
asked Mr. Isaac Gordon what he thought of the proposal to allow the 
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judges to revise money-lenders’ contracts he promptly replied that 
it would simply destroy the business. Mr. Kirkwood, another witness, 
held the same opinion. And I am aware that outside the profession 
there are those who think that the policy of the Report, if carried 
into law, would destroy the whole system of money-lending. If it 
destroyed the system of money-lending at high rates of interest and 
under oppressive conditions, I think there can be no doubt that this 
would be a highly satisfactory result. And in my opinion it would 
only affect this class of business. 

Then there are a second class of divten who hesitate to give 
the judges what they call this tremendous power. They seem to 
think this a novel proposal, but it is not so. 

The principle of setting aside ‘ hard and unconscionable bargains’ 
was asserted-and laid down by Lord Hardwicke in ‘Chesterfield v. 
Janssen’ in 1750. 

In that case Lord Hardwicke said ‘there is always fraud pre- 
sumed or inferred from the circumstances or conditions of the parties 
contracting— weakness on one side, usury on the other, or extortion, 
or advantage taken of that weakness. There has been always an 
appearance of fraud from the nature of the bargain.’ 

And this principle of upsetting a bargain if the Court of Chancery 
thinks it so unfair as to imply fraud has been and is constantly acted 
upon. The proposal adopted by the Committee is simply an extension 
of this principle to transactions of money-lenders. 

It was recommended by Sir Henry Hawkins, perhaps the most 
experienced judge on the bench ; by Sir George Lewis, whose know- 
ledge of the ways of the money-lender is unequalled ; by Sir Frederick 
Falkiner, Recorder of Dublin, and by more than one County Court 
judge. I believe this power may be committed to the judges of the 
United Kingdom with perfect confidence, and that these high officers 
of the law may safely be trusted to discriminate between the reason- 
able and the unreasonable. And I feel confident that with the 
enactment of such a law three-fourths of the money-lending which is 
productive of so much evil would cease. The Indian papers printed 
in the appendix to the Report also support this view. In that 
immense country the Usury Laws have been wholly abolished. And 
the evils that have arisen, or rather that have been intensified, for 
they prevailed even under the old Hindu law of ‘ damdupat,’ are very 
great. Attempts have recently been made at legislation, and a bill 
‘to regulate the award of interest in suits of debt’ led to a remark- 
able expression of opinion from the Indian judiciary. Very many of 
the Indian judges to whom the bill was submitted, while disagreeing 
with its provisions, declared in favour of judicial discretion in all such 
cases. Moreover the experience of recent legislation in other 
countries all points to the same conclusion. And while admitting 
that it is a strong order I must say that personally, and after the 
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fullest consideration, I believe there is no other effective remedy but 
the one recommended by the Committee. They describe it as funda- 
mental, and this is a proper description. The ingenuity of the 
money-lender will get behind every other proposal. This is a fence 
that cannot be cleared even by the most skilful of the profession. 

One other difficulty in connection with this—the sovereign 
remedy for the evil complained of—is the alleged necessity for a 
definition of what is meant by money-lending. Bankers and pawn- 
brokers must be protected, say the critics. Of course they must. 
But are they really touched? A pawnbroker, for example, has a 
special code regulating his business. He islicensed. He must keep . 
an account of every transaction. He has a special usury law all to 
himself, being prevented from charging more than 25 per cent. on 
any given transaction. Nobody seeks to interfere with him or his 
business. The real truth is that the money-lender ought to be sub- 
jected to some of the restrictions now applicable to the pawnbroker. 
And as regards the legitimate banker what protection does he require ? 
Is he a ‘ professional money-lender ’ who lends money ‘ at high rates 
of interest or under oppressive conditions as torepayment’? Nothing 
of the kind. If the Committee had allowed the difficulty of definition 
to deter them, if they had entered upon the task of attempting to 
define money-lending, they would have done nothing. They did not, 
however, shirk the problem, and it will be seen from the evidence 
that many of the legal witnesses were fully examined in regard to 
the point. Mr. Justice Mathew ? was asked whether he thought there 
would be any confusion between ‘money-lender’ and ‘banker,’ and 
he replied, ‘ Not the least. Oh no; the two things are understood. 
I should avoid defining a money-lender.’ 

As an illustration the learned judge referred to the establishing 
of a Commercial Court. He said: 

When this tribunal was suggested it was said at once, ‘ You cannot establish a 
Commercial Court unless you define what is a commercial cause.’ Some of the 
most eminent members of the profession set to work to try and define a ‘ commercial 
cause,’ and they failed after hours of deliberation. Then it was said by those who 
were practical commercial men, ‘ You know a commercial cause when you see it: 
you will not have the slightest difficulty in practice in knowing whether a cause is 
& commercial cause or not.’ That course was adopted, the Commercial Court was 


established, and that Commercial Court has gone on with perfect smoothness ever 
since.$ 


In reply to a further question on the same point he remarked : 


It is a question of fact whether a man is a money-lender or not. You had 
better let it [a definition] alone; everybody knows a ‘ money-lender.’* 


Other witnesses—notably Mr. Justice Hawkins and Sir George 
Lewis—expressed similar opinions, and I cannot but think the Com- 
mittee exercised a wise discretion in following the advice of such 


? 1513-1519, Minutes of Evidence, 1898. 3 1517, Ibid. * 1518, Ibid, 
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competent witnesses and avoiding any definition. They, however, 
recommended the adoption of the suggestion of the Incorporated 
Law Society that 

It might be convenient that any new Act of Parliament should contain a pre- 
amble showing that it is directed against the evils attendant upon the system ot 
money-lending by professional money-lenders at high rates of interest or under 
oppressive conditions as to repayment, and especially in cases where misleading 
advertisements or circulars have been resorted to, or where young or aged or ignorant 
persons or married women have been concerned, or persons under fear of publicity 
to themselves or their friends, or where the business is carried on under false or 
misleading names. The object of such a preamble (and there are many precedents 
in forcible language in the old statutes against usury) would be to indicate the 
class of cases in which the court is expected to interfere, and not to specify or limit 
the circumstances which would justify interference. 


And I think if some such preamble is adopted there will be no chance 
of judge or jury making a mistake as to the class of transaction 
to which the law applies. I have observed a few adverse criticisms 
on the Committee because they have not adopted a definition, but 
I think these are probably due to the premature publication of 
a portion only of the draft report, the paragraphs dealing with 
this subject having been omitted from such publication. 

The application of this principle of judicial discretion to proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy is of importance and appears to me to be abso- 
lutely necessary in justice to the claims of other creditors. There were 
cases proved before the Committee in which the amount proved by 
the money-lender was out of all proportion to the sum actually 
advanced, resulting in the swamping of the claims of other and 
legitimate creditors. The suggested limitation of interest in all 
such cases to 5 per cent., with the right to prove for the remainder 
after the other debts proved against the estate have been paid in full, 
is a just and necessary reform of the present bankruptcy law. 

The registration of money-lenders, the compelling of such traders 
to trade only in their own names, and other similar reforms in the 
law, were suggested by almost every witness examined, and the 
Committee have recommended their adoption. 

So far as they go they are wise and necessary suggestions. But 
to speak of any such reforms in the law as a remedy for the evils of 
the money-lending system is pure folly. There are two effective 
ways, and only two, of meeting the evils of the present system, but 
these must be worked side by side. The establishment of co-operative 
credit will largely drive the money-lender out of the market; the giving 
to the courts the power to review (as suggested by the Committee) 
‘ hard and unconscionable bargains’ will control what remains of his 
business. These methods in combination have brought the evil within 
manageable limits elsewhere. In Switzerland, thirty years ago, the 


complaints against the usurer were widespread ; to-day he is declared 
to be of no account. 
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In this country the banking system is developed to such an 
extent as to render very little necessary in the way of co-operative 
credit. Whether Parliament will be prepared to grasp the nettle 
vigorously and root out what Judge Snagge described as ‘ vermin’ 
remains to be seen. Ignorance of the system and its evils can no 
longer be pleaded. And in my opinion the way out is at once clear, 
safe, and expedient. 


T. W. RUSSELL. 
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VEGETARIAN STILL 


A REPLY 70 SIR HENRY THOMPSON 


Sir Henry THompson may rightly ask for a reply to his articles on 
the subject of vegetarianism,' for therein he trenchantly deals with 
some of the chief arguments upon which the whole vegetarian 
movement is based, and at the same time shows that part of his own 
writings have been wrested from their context by vegetarians to 
obtain a meaning contrary to that which he intended by them. 

I very gladly take up the gauntlet which Sir Henry throws down, 
for it is a great number of years ago since, as a student of theology 
at Oxford, I came across the great question of fiesh or no flesh as the 
best dietary for the human race. The question which then chiefly 
engaged my attention was the relation of food to the development of 
the spiritual side of man, and, swayed by the esoteric teaching which 
I found in every religion worthy of being classed as a divine faith, I 
adopted a dietary from which the ‘carnalities’ were as much as 
possible excluded. 

In later years my lot has fallen in the dealing with human bodies 
rather than their souls, and the development of the physical part of 
that perfect man which every idealist should keep before him as the 
ultimate. I have personally met hundreds of vegetarians, and have 
further examined hundreds of others who, though not vegetarians on 
principle, have for health reasons been abstaining entirely from what 
have been irreverently called ‘ the flesh-pots of Egypt.’ ? 

During the whole of this long period of personal trial and obser- 
vation I have been gradually forced into the conviction that ethics 
and science alike, reasons spiritual and arguments material, unite in 
favour of a non-flesh dietary as one best fitted for the highest 
development of the human race, and that therefore it is not only my 
duty to defend the cause of vegetarianism against the attacks made 
upon it by Sir Henry Thompson, but to aim if possible to win so 
great an authority on dietary over to the side of the progressives. 

I therefore take the first opportunity of saying that no good can 
ever be obtained by misrepresentation. If Sir Henry declares that 


1 Nineteenth Century for April and June. 


? About 500 in-patients have been treated at the Vegetarian Hospital at 
Loughton, Essex. 
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he does not consider that a non-flesh dietary is generally desirable 
for the human race, it is quite indefensible to quote any isolated text 
from his writings which would give that impression, unless the 
modifying context which would show the limitations he lays down be 
quoted at the same time. 

With regard to the specific quotations referred to, Iam authorised 
by the writer of the pamphlet in which they appear, to say that he 
merely copied in all innocence from some previous quotations that 
he had come across, and that he sent a copy of his pamphlet to Sir 
Henry Thompson about four or five months ago and received a kind 
note in reply. Had he had the slightest intimation that his quota- 
tions misrepresented the author’s views, he would have taken steps 
to correct them at the earliest moment. The pamphlet is practically 
out of print, and when reissued the same mistake will not occur. 

Although the pamphlet in question bore the name of the 
Vegetarian Federal Union upon it, it was in no sense an official 
publication, and the writer of it accepts sole responsibility for the way 
in which the quotations were placed. 

I may further add that all the envelopes which bore the quotation 
from Sir Henry Thompson’s works, and which were issued by the 
Vegetarian Federal Union, were destroyed when Sir Henry pointed 
out that by the extract thus standing alone his views were mis- 
represented. 

If vegetarianism needs the misrepresentation of authorities* to 
support it, it had better die ; but it does not, and why I believe that 
this is so let me explain. 

Sir Henry first attacks the name, and claims that no one is con- 
sistent with his name and his traditions who calls himself a vege- 
tarian and yet takes eggs and milk. 

As to tradition—pace Latham’s Dictionary—I never heard of any 
vegetarian society forbidding its members the use of animal products. 
Many sects have sprung up at different times and have called them- 
selves Edenites, fruitarians, &c., and many vegetarian writers have 
written strongly in favour of a dietary wholly derived from the vege- 
table kingdom, and a large number of vegetarians take but a minimum 
of animal products, but no vegetarian society that I have ever heard 

% While I quite appreciate Sir Henry Thompson’s indignation at what appears to 
him with reason to be wilful misrepresentation of his views, I think that it is but 
fair to point out that the vegetarian societies have always—side by side with the 
excerpts—offered for sale and largely advertised the book from which the extracts 
were taken, and I know that a large number of copies of Food and Feeding have been 
distributed freely. This, I think, is an absolute answer to any suspicion of mala fides. 
I had seen quotations in favour of a vegetarian dietary from Sir Henry Thompson’s 
writings for years before I became in any way connected with any vegetarian society, 
but they never led me to think that Sir Henry was a vegetarian or even an advocate 
of it as such ; I had always looked upon them rather as the Pauline quotations from 


the heathen writers, where the apostle throws at a Pagan world stinging words, with 
the prefix ‘one of themselves, even a prophet of their own, said.’ 
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of has tabooed animal products. In fact the Vegetarian Society—the 
oldest organisation in England—took as its positive watchword 
V.E.M., i.e. Vegetable products, Eggs and Milk. 

Vegetarianism does not mean vegetable-eating. ‘I vegetare, thou 
vegetarest, he vegetares,’ is not synonymous with ‘1 eat vegetables, 
thou eatest vegetables, he eats vegetables.’ The root of the word is 
‘ vegeto, to vitalise, to give vigour,’ and the principle underlying the 
word thus derived is that the best vitality can only be obtained from 
foods which are in the ascending scale of vitalism, not from those in 
the descending scale. There is an immense difference between a 
fruit, or nut, or grain, and the body of a stall-fed animal. The one 
is a storehouse of latent vitality, wherein the very best that the 
plant or tree can produce has been focussed for the purpose of that 
highest mystery in life, viz. reproduction and species perpetuation. 
The flesh of a stall-fed animal, on the other hand, is a substance in 
which the products of vital degradation—katabolic change—are ever 
to be found, and, with the exception of a few special organs, and 
with the exception of the blood which is usually drained away, the 
body of the animal which is eaten would fall within the category of 
multitudinous atomic deaths, and could not be put into the same 
class with those storehouses of vitality to which I have previously 
referred. 

Now milk and eggs come within the latter classification. Until 
the actual onset of vital development, until the mystery of karyo- 
kinesis is as a fact set up, the egg may be classed with the nascent 
and not with the decadent vitalities. Milk, too, is the secretion of 
one of the organs referred to above, and only to the most limited 
extent can any constituent of milk be looked upon as excretive in 
character. 

Taken as a whole, then, the flesh of animals is connected with 
used-up vitality, and with the products of atomic death, while fruits, 
grains, nuts, seeds, eggs and milk are connected with nascent 
vitality. 

Vegetarians then aim at excluding from their dietary foods which 
come under the former category, and in so doing are fairly consistent, 
and are not deserving of that taunt of sailing under false pretences 
of which Sir Henry Thompson has accused them. 

The next argument advanced is that because a child commences 
life drinking milk, there is strong & priori evidence that the human 
race was not intended to be exclusively vegetarian. I have already ‘ 
pointed out that this proves too much, for every mammal commences 
life drinking milk, and therefore if we press Sir Henry’s argument 
home, it would mean that all mammalia should be either carnivorous 
or omnivorous. 


* Address at a dinner at the Holborn’ Restaurant given by the London Vegetarian 
Association, May 1898. 
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My opponent replies® that his statement is to be modified by 
physiological adaptation, and that since a calf later on develops four 
stomachs, this is evidence that its time of carnivorism is over, and 
that its period of herbivorism has commenced. Precisely. The fact 
of commencing life drinking milk proves only that when the fetal 
life is separated from the maternal life it is not always in a position 
to live independently in a new environment. The human child when 
born is as unfit to eat starchy foods as the calf is to eat grass, but as 
soon as the calf develops its teeth and its stomachs it is ready to join 
the herbivora ; so also when the human child develops its teeth and 
its ptyalin—amongst other things—it is ready to join the ranks of 
the frugivora. 

The human child, the squirrel, the anthropoid ape, the pig, the 
cat and the calf all begin life with milk, but instinct begotten of 
physiological necessity in proper time directs the calf to his grass, 
the cat to its flesh, the pig to its omnium gatherum, the squirrel to 
its nuts, and the anthropoid and the human to their fruits. 

Sir Henry raises the problem of climate. Happily for the moment 
the question is confined within small limits. Vegetarians are not 
sending missionaries to the Esquimayx to teach them to give up 
their blubber. The crusade is so far confined to the so-called civilised 
races living in temperate climes. The battle is one that is being 
fought here in England, where all the wealth of fruit and grain of 
every land is to be found all the year round. No onesurely suggests 
that the English climate is too cold for a vegetarian dietary when 
there is the experience of the stalwart hardy Scotch peasantry, in a 
climate far more rigorous,® developing brain and muscle superior to 
the average Englishman, and this upon a dietary which for genera- 
tions has been so largely vegetarian that no one would dream of 
saying that the small amount of flesh eaten by them could have had 
anything to do with the matter. 

I quite agree that climate affects dietary, and that the food 
should be modified in relation to temperature, but it by no means 
follows that any animal should entirely change the whole type of its 
food to meet such exigencies. The horse, for example, is of tropical 
origin, but it does not follow that if horses are transferred to Iceland 
they should change their herbivorous habits and add flesh to their 

§ Nineteenth Century for June. 

* I see no great force in Sir Henry’s condemnation of a vegetarian commissariat 
when I read what was the food of the army of Cyrus, and find that /rumentum was 
the backbone of the invincible army of Cesar ; and when the correspondents from the 
front in the late Turco-Greekish war reported that the Turkish army marching to its 
victories was fed on rice, and beans, and onions, and figs, and water ; and wher I find 
that in the splendid crossing of the Shandur Pass, which equalled Gourkos crossing 
the Balkans, ‘the sepoys’ rations consisted of a pound and a half of flour and a very 
little “ phi,” or clarified butter. They had nothing else except when they were able 


to get a little millet, which the Chitralis grind and make into cakes.’ (The Chitral 
Campaign, by H. C. Thomson, p. 148.) 
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food. No one talks about adding either fish or flesh to the food 
of the hardy Iceland pony! I have never met any one sufficiently 
logical to argue that owing to the rigour of the climate the arctic 
reindeer should feed upon flesh or blubber. Reindeer are able in this 
rigorous climate to maintain the highest physique and vigour upon a 
dietary similar in origin to that on which their tropical ancestors fed, 
so that even if the speculative problem of vegetarianism in the arctic 
regions had to be faced—which for the moment it has not—it appears 
to me that there would be strong @ priori arguments to prove that 
if man be of frugivorous origin, we might develop a somewhat finer 
race of men by keeping to the class of food of our ancestors than the 
present stunted Esquimaux, who have adopted the lines of argument 
suggested by Sir Henry Thompson. 

The magnificent race of reindeer living on scanty mosses in those 
regions affords some evidence in point. 

To me the question of climate is very largely one of oils and fats. 
These should be increased in ratio the lower the temperature, but so far 
I have found no evidence in support of the assumption that animal 
fat is superior to vegetable fat for non-carnivorous animals under 
such circumstances ; nay, rather the evidence appears to me to bear 
distinctly in favour of the superiority of the fat from such foods as 
oatmeal and maize meal over that from flesh for long continued labour 
under a low temperature. 

I look upon Sir Henry’s advocacy of flesh eating, and especially of 
beef teas and similar flesh extract eating upon the ground of easy 
digestion, as the most serious portion of both of his articles. We 
differ in toto as to this question, and I gladly seize the opportunity 
of stating that I believe that it is this constant preaching of what I 
venture to call the ‘ gospel of the liverfluke’’ which is tending to 
undermine the stamina of the race. 

Is it true that ease of digestion is q test of value? I think not. 
This is the age of predigestion, and it is the age par excellence of 
dyspepsia. Every train, and tram, and omnibus is placarded with the 
same catch cry ‘ easily digested,’ and Sir Henry Thompson, led away 
by the popular mania, gives his benediction to flesh food because its 
proteids are more easy of digestion ! 

Happily the English race at any rate is not going just yet to sink 
into the decadence of hypochondriasis; the bulk of the community 
will even yet refuse to be classed in that pathological class who ever 
demand those proteids which are ‘easy of digestion,’ and will the 
rather adopt the policy of every general, of every trainer, of every 
teacher, namely, that, ‘if you want an organ or a body or a mind to 
be strong, you must seek to give it regular and systematic hard work, 
and not pamper it into atrophy by making everything easy for it.’ 

7” The liverfluke, through living on juices rich in nutriment and easy of digestion, 


and with a minimum of waste matter in them, has lost all his intestines below the 
stomach by atrophy. 
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Give me General Gatacre’s method of making his army hardy 
and fit for anything by daily exercise, increasing in severity up to the 
correct standard, rather than that of a general who chooses mild days 
and level roads and months of idleness, on the plea that a good army 
ought to have things made as easy as possible for them. 

The greatest danger to the stamina of every race is to allow laws 
to be made, dietaries fixed, and habits taught by its neurotics and its 
decadents. It is the surest step towards racial deterioration and final 
racial extinction. I therefore am sorry to see Sir Henry Thompson 
giving any support to the modern hysteria of demanding everything 
to be made artificially ‘easy of digestion.’ This is in reality teaching 
the physiological portion—the great bulk—of the community a 
habit of mind and a line of thought only applicable to the small 
pathological portion. 

The sooner we teach our people to face the necessary labour of 
digestion, the better for the race, and the more the chance of our 
stemming the increasing curse of dyspeptic troubles which are eating 
out the vitality of modern life.* 

It must not be forgotten, however, that it is quite as unfair to 
judge of the digestibility of the proteid of the vegetable kingdom 
from one example of the legumens as it would be to class all forms 
of flesh as indigestible because veal or lobster happen to be so. 

Surely Sir Henry Thompson does not suggest that the proteid 
found in the vegetable world in the form of aleurone granules, for 
example, is less digestible than the proteid of pork. Surely it is 
unfair to class fresh young green peas and dried old horse beans 
in one class, under that sweeping assertion that the proteids of the 
vegetable kingdom are less assimilable than those of the animal 
kingdom. 

I have made a collection of over a score of different sorts of beans 
alone, and the difference between many of them in respect of digest- 
ibility is as great as between stringy horseflesh and tender chicken 
or fish, and yet people often make the mistake of saying that they 
‘can’t digest beans’ because they tried one sort once. It would be 
just as logical to assert that they could not digest fish, flesh, or fowl, 
because they once had nightmare after a veal and ham pie! 

The argument as to difficulty of digestion, however, even for 
the pathological portion of the community, is only a bugbear in 
name, because it is not suggested that it applies to milk and eggs, 
which I have shown may rightly form an integral part of a vegetarian 
dietary. 

The last point I have to deal with is not one of medical but of 


* I have before me as I write an important collection of evidence to show that 
digestive troubles may be greatly ameliorated and often permanently removed by a 
Properly selected vegetarian dietary. 

8s 2 
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ethico-scientific value. Sir Henry Thompson looks upon man as a 
temporary vice-providence, and thinks that he manifests his benefi- 
cence by giving life to countless animals which he breeds for the 
purpose of food, and that therefore flesh eating is to be encouraged 
in the interests of animals themselves. It appears to me that herein 
my opponent is writing in opposition to the accepted findings of 
science. He is assuming that man in his position of ‘temporary 
vice-providence’ can ‘create,’ whereas science says that creation is 
outside his power. No one nowadays dreams of saying that he can 
make matter or make heat or make electricity, and yet Sir Henry 
Thompson argues as if he thought that man could make vitality. 

The breeder is only as one who rubs the rosin with the catskin 
or the glass with the silk. He only attracts into a particular channel 
some portion of vitality which would otherwise have passed into 
other channels under the influence of other attractive agencies, and 
‘then, forsooth, because he brings into the bondage of domesticated 
slavery portions of vitality which might otherwise have passed into 
that beautiful freedom which forest and prairie are full of, he is put 
‘into a beatific niche and called the creator of life, the giver of 
existence, the dispenser of the best of gifts, and is implored to go on 
‘and multiply his benefactions even though he be linked hand in 
hand with the butcher and the slaughterman. 

This apotheosis of the flesh eater upon the ground that he isa 
benefactor to the animal creation, because he induces the breeder to 
increase the sum total of existing lives, is an argumentative ‘sport 
back’ to those pre-scientific days when it was thought that matter 
could be created or destroyed at will. If Sir Henry Thompson’s 
arguments were extended to the human race, he would see into what 
a wondrous maze he had unwittingly been led. 

‘ Man cannot rise to the position of ‘ vice-providence’ by emulating 
‘the function of creation, but rather by practising those divine virtues 
of which ‘ mercy’ is one of the greatest. Vegetarianism being more 
nearly in harmony with ethical concepts, as well as with the scientific 
foreshadowing of evolutionary development, we may expect a rapidly 
growing number who will, in appealing to the tribunal of sanctified 
eommon sense, be ‘ vegetarians still.’ 


JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 
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OpposiITE each other in the wards of the London Hospital lie at this 
moment two young girls, strangers to the surrounding neighbourhood 
from which the major part of the great hospital’s clients are drawn, 
and rousing in both visitors and inmates a very special interest. 
They are patients from the Potteries, one with swollen eyelids and 
bleared sight, the other with recurring fits of fearful intensity, bear- 
ing witness to the soundness of the comment of the ward sister that 
‘this lead-poisoning seems to be a terrible thing.’ The phrase was 
not based on these particular instances alone, for within the last few 
weeks the wards of the London Hospital have housed eight or nine 
of these Pottery visitors, one of whom out of the number has left and 
returned to her friends, incurable even by the skilled offices of 
specialists ; one other, after lying insensible for some short time 
after admission, died. 

The home of these workers is in Staffordshire, and around it is 
some of the most beautiful country in England. The little group of 
blackened Pottery towns, Burslem, Stoke, Hanley, Etruria, Longton, 
and the rest, with streets full of dwarfed anzemic-looking workers, are 
within a few miles of lovely scenery and healthy-looking country 
people, and wooded hills rise beyond the hideous domes of the kilns 
and the foul smoke which lies like a mist across the Black Country. 

The first thing which strikes a visitor to one of the potteries 
which line the streets is the strange appearance of the white shroud- 
like coverings which the workers wear, and which are their protection 
against the powdery lead which rises in a cloud as the workers 
scrape the glaze from the edges of. tiles and plates, or dust on the 
colour in the lithographic processes, or lay a ground of colour on 
the ware. But it is not only from this dust that there is danger ; 
it exists wherever the raw lead is present, and exists also where the 
fine flint dust rises; and the girl who wipes the unglazed ware with 
fine tow, the man or woman who dips the ware into the tub of glaze, 
hand and arms white with the thick fluid, the girl or boy who 
carries the wet ware from the tub to dry, is just as much exposed 
to danger as the ware-cleaner or the ground-layer. The pro- 
cesses in which death and disease lurk are so many that there is 
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reason enough for the grim irony which leads now and then a loung- 
ing worker to inscribe on the gate or wall of a pottery ‘ The Death- 
house’ or ‘The Cemetery.’ 

The forms which disease initiated by lead-poisoning take are as 
numerous as the processes which engender it, but the early stages 
seem, in most instances, to be the same. 

The pallor of the face and the look of consumptive sickly 
prettiness that distinguish to the eyes of a stranger the women of 
the place mark the early anemic stage of disease. Following on 
anemia come the acuter forms ; first, generally, lead colic, and the 
victims, bowed with the pain, will seize on anything to serve asa 
counter-irritant. A ‘hot sherd’ from the kiln has served the pur- 
pose, and burnt dress and blistered skin have borne evidence how 
intense is the suffering which can have found relief in such a remedy. 
Sometimes the workers, benefiting from this severe warning, will 
obtain work elsewhere, or it may be that, not being very susceptible 
to the poison of the lead, he or she will continue the work, suffering 
from time to time from recurring fits of lead colic, but on the whole 
retaining, for a pottery worker, tolerable health. But oftener other 
stages follow, the hands become useless from wrist-drop, and paralysis, 
fits, blindness complete or partial, impeded speech, and insanity are 
some of the developments, while a certain number of more fortunate 
cases end early in death. 

Since November last about ten deaths returned as due to lead- 
poisoning have come before the public; that there have been many 
more is undoubted, for not only are returns very faulty and inquests 
often unsatisfactory, but many deaths have escaped the notice which 
have attended these. These ten deaths are typical. One in particular 
is an instance of how every hideous development of the disease can 
be crowded into one human experience. A girl lately married, who 
had been working in the dipping house at a large factory, was sud- 
denly seized with the most violent symptoms of lead-poisoning. 
She was carried home, and a friend, hearing of her case, went the next 
day to see her. ‘She lay there, such a pathetic, pretty little figure,’ 
said she, ‘ tossing from side to side, feverish and delirious, and crying 
continually that she was thirsty and begging for something to drink.’ 
Her eyeballs were strained and staring, and the next day sightless; 
then convulsions supervened, and on the following day again stupor, 
and death. She was twenty-one when she died. This feature of 
death at an early age marks nearly every instance of death from this 
cause. In the list there are two boys, one fourteen years of age and 
another sixteen. The six women are none of them over twenty-one, 
while of the three men, one who died at forty years is the only 
person reaching a middle age. Nor does the length of exposure to 
the poison necessarily affect the case, since a girl of twenty who has 
just died suddenly had worked at the trade for only seven days. 
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The same feature, the far greater susceptibility of the young in 
comparison with that of older persons, shows in all the forms which 
lead-poisoning takes. Of the thirteen cases of complete, and seven 
cases of: partial blindness recently discovered, nearly all occurred 
before twenty-one years of age, though some are of twenty years’ 
standing. 

It is natural to first state the most striking instances of the 
effects of the trade, but cases of lesser suffering are numberless. 
In every street there are families supporting some crippled victim 
out of their scanty earnings, and the workhouse of course accounts 
for a certain number of the totally friendless. Besides these 
there are everywhere persons suffering from disease and still work- 
ing at their trade. These return home from time to time to be 
nursed by relations through disablement, struggling back to work 
after a time till another bout of suffering seizes them, with no 
outlook but final collapse. Often the doctor forbids return to 
work. ‘He said, “If you go back to work, you need not come to me 
any more,”’ explained a girl who had had to stop because of the 
severity of the fits from which she had begun to suffer. ‘And shall 
you go back?’ was the query. ‘Yes, I can’t change about, and 
there’s nothing else to do.’ 

This is one of the difficulties of life in the Potteries. Everything 
centres round the one trade, and out of the 35,000 women employed 
throughout the country in this work, 20,700 women, not counting 
girls under eighteen, are found in the Staffordshire towns. The 
difficulty is as great for men. Thirty-five years of age is the usual 
limit of a potter’s life, and the phthisis which comes from breathing 
flint dust makes this of all trades the most destructive to human 
life. The skilled potter overtaken by disease can rarely turn his 
hand to anything else. The potters are an intelligent class of men, 
and hardly accept their fate with the dull acquiescence of the more 
unskilled. ‘It’s hard for the potters,’ said a local minister who 
numbered many among his parishioners. ‘They must go on with 
their trade or see their children starve, and they know what it 
means when the doctor says: “If you go back you die.” About five 
years more work with constant suffering ; then a few weeks in which, 
propped up with pillows, you cough your life away.’ 

Go down to the Potteries and persuade some one used to the 
place, and knowing where sickness is, to take you round, and the 
effect left on your.mind is of having seen a district visited by 
some fearful epidemic. In one house a woman partially paralysed 
and with speech so impeded that only those long accustomed to 
interpret for her can guess at her meaning, has struggled pitifully 
for years to carry on her household duties. A street off, a tall 
handsome woman, half-blind and partially paralysed, is sitting mind- 
ing a neighbour’s house—the only wage-earning occupation of which 
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she is capable. Another home has been kept by the wife’s earnings 

for six years, and the husband since the early stages of his illness, 
when pain and paralysis had prostrated him for months, has occupied 
all day long for that space of time the seat by the fire, hands and 
feet swollen and bent, and unable, except at rare intervals of ease, to 
move even to the door. There is a home where the mother has lost 
the use of her hands, which hang loose from the wrist. She cannot 
lift or dust or clean, and ‘ most days I feed her,’ says her daughter- 
in-law, with whom the helpless woman has come to live. In each 
home you hear some story of the ravages of the disease. Every 
family can tell of some friend or relation who has suffered from lead- 
poisoning, till one’s experience culminates in the home where the 
father, crippled with lead, had lost his wife from the disease, the 
daughter had lost her husband, and out of many children had reared 
only one sickly child. ‘The children never come to anything,’ say 
the women who work in the dangerous pottery processes, and this is 
true. It is not only the present generation which is affected by the 
trade ; it slays the greater number of the children, and enfeebles the 
few who survive. The bewildered town councillors of Burslem dis- 
cussed recently the extraordinary mortality in the child life of the 
district, and one of them accounted for it by the activity of the 
insurance agent. A reference to any expert would have explained 
the mystery. Dr. Oliver, the great authority on dangerous trades, 
states that the children born of lead workers usually die in convul- 
sions, and Dr. Prendegast, writing the other day, quotes figures on 
the subject from another expert. ‘In 123 pregnancies seventy-three 
were born dead; of these sixty-four were abortions, four premature 
births, and five at their full time. Of the fifty born alive twenty 
died the first year, eight the second, seven the third, one later, and 
only fourteen reached the age of ten years.’ 

Among the thousands of object-lessons which illustrate this 
scientific analysis in the Potteries is one of a family of three 
daughters. One sister has had four children. These were born 
before their time, living only a few hours; the fourth, a sickly baby, 
lived one year. The other sister had two stillborn children. The 
third sister is unmarried and blind. 

Such is the condition of things in the Potteries so far as it is yet 
known, but investigations are at present incomplete, and every day 
brings to light some new instance of suffering. The blame for the 
existing state of things lies at several doors, and, added to the apathy 
of the workers and the cupidity and callousness of employers, is the 
extraordinary slackness and indifference of the officials of the State. 
The apathy of the workers is one of the first things an outsider notes. 
Accustomed to the prospect of suffering, they dully accept it when 
it overtakes them, treating it as an inevitable fate. The employers 
blame the workers for neglecting the special rules and failing to 
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protect themselves; but it must be remembered that no cleanliness, 
sobriety, or virtue necessarily protect the worker. ‘I never smoked 
or drank spirits or beer. I was always a careful man,’ whispered a 
wretched potter, who had sacrificed every little pleasure to bring 
immunity from suffering, and who at forty-five was dying of 
‘ potter’s rot.’ 

The employers have suffered from the absence of public opinion, 
and from the sort of moral stagnation of a district in which men are 
competing against each other in a ‘dangerous trade,’ in which the 
suffering of the workers is a necessity of the work, and the consumer 
the only person much considered. 

Two or three of the employers have recognised their responsibility, 
and are trying to provide for the lives which they have maimed ; but 
in the majority of cases they have left them to the charge of the 
public. 

The papers, the Staffordshire Sentinel and the Daily Chronicle, 
which published early in the agitation lists of pottery sufferers, 
published also an account of the actions taken by their employers on 
their behalf. 

But the scandal is a public one, and it is, after all, not by gibbet- 
ing employers, but by insisting on the responsibility of the State, 
that effective action can be taken by the public. The potteries are 
governed by a code of special rules, which are distinguished by two 
features—a vagueness of wording, admirably calculated to promote 
evasion of the law, and a determination to throw all responsibility on 
the shoulders of the employed. Rest and leisure figure slightly 
enough in any case in the life of the industrial classes, and here the 
working day is prolonged by the sprinkling and sweeping of work- 
shops, the removal of dust, scraps, ashes and dirt, and the weekly 
cleaning of work-benches and stairs. For certain additional sweeping 
the workers pay, and when one recollects that in a large number 
of cases the earnings of a girl working in the potteries average 7s. or 
8s., this system is unfortunate. Out of such wages, probably already 
lowered by such deductions as 3d. for washing, 3d. for gas, 2d. for 
the infirmary, the additional 2d. a week for sweeping is a serious 
infliction. The administration of the local inspector points the lesson 
that the onus of upholding the rules rests mainly on the worker. 
‘ Of sixty-four prosecutions for breaches of the special rules under- 
taken in 1895 and 1896, sixty were directed against workpeople.’' 

The only proposal which the Home Secretary has so far seen his 
way to bring forward is in the direction of the amendment of these 
rules, amendment which in many cases proposes no more serious 
change than the provision of a fan, or the addition of a ‘ towel ’ to the 
definition of ‘ washing conveniences.’ The proposals of the workers, 


? See memorandum issued by Women’s Trade Union League, Club Union Buildings, 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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roused at length by public feeling to frame suggestions for themselves, 
were first embodied in a petition and then put by the deputation 
introduced by Sir Charles Dilke. These proposals comprised the 
appointment of a woman inspector to take charge of the district, the 
raising of the age of persons employed in dangerous processes to 
eighteen years, and the extension of the protection of the Compensa- 
tion Act, as in Germany, to ‘dangerous trades.’ Further suggestions 
based on the necessity for accurate returns urge that the examining 
doctor should be paid by the State instead of by the employer. 
Returns are admittedly inaccurate, and, as at Bryant and May’s, where 
a case of ‘necrosis’ was returned as cardiac exhaustion, lead-poison- 
ing in the Potteries has figured as ‘typhoid fever.’ Special rules 
apportioning fairly responsibility as between employer and employed 
should be drafted, and the Home Secretary should be given ad- 
ditional powers enabling him to put them immediately into force, 
instead of, as at present, submitting them to the very employers for 
whose government they are created. But whatever other course is 
adopted, it is obvious that we must do away with the use of the raw 
lead. Investigation shows that by fusing the lead a practically 
harmless glaze can be obtained.? The use of this should be insisted 
on, and, pending the result of the present official inquiry, it has been 
suggested that those manufacturers who use the harmless glaze 
might be exempted from the restrictions on the employment of 
persons under eighteen. 

Fifty years of inquiries and committees have resulted in the report 
that ‘ the fatal cases of lead-poisoning for men only doubled in 1891 
as compared with the ten years ending 1881.’ It is easy to embark 
on another fifty years of suffering while the Home Office deliberates 
and employers console each other with the assurance that lead- 
poisoning is a ‘fairy tale, and that disease and blindness do not 
exist. If this is not to be, the country must make its decision known 
as it has done when previous iniquities have been perpetrated in the 
name of commerce, and must intervene to protect those who in the 
name of trade interests are maimed and dying at their employers’ 
doors. 


GERTRUDE TUCKWELL, 
Hon. Sec. Women’s Trade Union League. 


2’ See appendix to report of Potteries Committee of Inquiry, 1893, p. 21. 
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THE year 1823 is a memorable date in the history of science. In 
that year Faraday, experimenting upon a suggestion of Sir 
Humphry Davy, succeeded in converting into the liquid state a 
number of gases which usually retain their gaseous condition, even 
at the lowest temperatures observed in the cold regions of our globe. 
His first steps became the starting-point for an immense number 
of investigations, which are now, after sixty-five years of hard work 
in different countries, so far crowned.with success that there remains 
not one gas known which could not be turned into a liquid. At the 
same time, our knowledge relative to the structure of matter at such 
low temperatures as were formerly unattainable was immensely 
widened through these investigations, and a branch of industry 
which now produces rapid changes in the alimentation of mankind— 
the refrigerating industry—grew out of the scientific discoveries. 
The familiar example of water, which assumes three different 
states, gaseous, liquid and solid, at different temperatures, had long 
since suggested to scientific men the idea that if all the gases which 
surround us, or are produced in our laboratories, could only be 
submitted to sufficiently low temperatures, or to sufficiently strong 
pressures, or to both at the same time, they would be compelled, like 
steam, to pass from the gaseous state into the liquid state. Since 
the end of the last century experiments have been made in that direc- 
tion ; but the only freezing mixture that was available in 1823 was ice 
and salt; while as regards pressures, the best air-pump which 
Faraday had at his disposal could produce a pressure barely ten 
times greater than the pressure of the atmosphere. Davy and 
Faraday overcame both difficulties in a very ingenious way. Suppose 
we take a strong glass vessel, and put in it some hydrate of chlorine. 
If we heat it, chlorine gas will be evolved; it will escape from the 
vessel, and fill our room. But suppose that we first seal the open end 
of the vessel, and then heat it. Chlorine will be evolved as before, 
but finding no room to escape to, it will accumulate and compress it- 
self in the glass vessel much more powerfully than it could be com- 
pressed by an air-pump of indifferent make. Now take a vessel which 
259 
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has the shape of a tube, bend it as a roof is bent, and while you heat 
the end of the tube which contains the chemical, cool the other end, 
The gas will be both compressed and cooled, and it may be turned 
into a liquid. 

This was Davy’s idea. Add to it the keen intelligence, the 
manipulative skill, and the wide knowledge of a Faraday, and the 
first step in the liquefaction of gases is made. Faraday saw, indeed, 
a clear yellow liquid deposited at the cooled end of his tube, and 
this liquid, he ascertained, was nothing else but liquefied chlorine 
—not a solution of the gas in some liquid, but pure chlorine gas 
which had changed its state and had become a liquid, just as con- 
densed steam becomes water. 

Faraday made a further discovery. He cooled the tube, and 
then it was opened, ‘when a part (of the liquefied gas) immediately 
flew off, leaving the rest so cooled by evaporation as to remain fluid 
under atmospheric pressure.’! This was certainly a remarkable 
sight. There was a gas which had assumed the liquid state only 
under a pressure of six atmospheres, or at a temperature of 29 
Fahrenheit degrees below zero. But now it gently evaporated, or 
rather ‘ boiled,’ in an open glass, under ordinary pressure and at the 
temperature of the room. Its rapid evaporation so much cooled the 
liquid that it did not find the heat that would be required for 
evaporating all at once: it remained for a few minutes a liquid. In 
the first note of Faraday we thus have the substance of the experi- 
ment which provoked so much enthusiasm at Cracow in 1890, when 
the Cracow professor, Olszewski, showed to his audience a quarter of 
a pint of liquid oxygen gently boiling in an open glass, or when 
Professor Dewar repeated, a couple of years later, the same experiment 
on a larger scale before a London audience. 

A few weeks after his first communication Faraday announced 
his further successes.? Sulphurous acid (or, properly, sulphurous 
anhydrid, i.e. the gas which is evolved when we burn sulphur), 
carbonic acid, the ammonia gas, sulphuretted hydrogen, nitrous oxide, 
and hydrochloric gas had been liquefied in the same way. True 
that many gases, and especially oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen, 
would not become liquids in these conditions; but the way to obtain 
lower and lower temperatures and to liquefy other gases was already 
indicated. The cooling effects of rapidly evaporating water are 
familiar to everyone; but a liquefied gas, which has only been 
obtained under high pressure, evaporates much more rapidly than 
water and produces a still greater degree of cold. In fact, the 

1 Philosophical Transactions, 1823, vol. cxiii. pp. 160-65. The memoirs of 
Faraday, with some additional matter, have been reprinted in the Alembic Club 
Reprints, Edinburgh, 1896, No. 12. One cannot but express his gratitude to the 
editors for these excellent and most necessary reprints. 


* Philosophical Transactions, vol. cxiii. pp. 189-198; Alembic Club Reprints, 
No, 12, 
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liquefied ammonia gas gives already a temperature of —31° Fahr., 
while liquid carbonic acid, which is obtained under a pressure of 
seventy atmospheres, produces a cold of about —100° Fahr., and 
this low temperature gives the means for condensing some other still 
more volatile gas.® 

The ball was now set rolling. Bunsen took up the same 
researches ; Natterer, a young Viennese chemist, devised a pump for 
compressing gases which soon became a familiar feature of all 
physical laboratories; while Thilorier, in 1835, made a further im- 
portant step. He brought carbonic acid into the solid state, obtain- 
ing it in the shape of a block of ice,‘ and this discovery was soon 
utilised in this country by Mr. Addams for industrial purposes. By 
pouring ether upon solid carbonic acid, Thilorier produced a freezing 
mixture which could maintain for a long time a temperature as low 
as — 85° of the Fahrenheit thermometer. (All temperatures will be 
given in these pages on the Fahrenheit scale.) 

The effect of these discoveries upon the general progress of science 
has never yet been fully appreciated. It was, nevertheless, very great. 
To acquire the certitude that all gases may be turned into the liquid 
and the solid states was already a great step in natural philosophy ; 
but to see, moreover, that the molecules of a gas may be deprived 
of their mobility, and lose their tendency to scatter into space, 
either by cooling the gas or by mechanically compressing it, was to 
prepare the ground for a general acceptance of the mechanical theory 
of heat, the liquefaction of gases demonstrating to the least credulous 
that a loss of heat means a loss of mechanical energy, with which 
the particles of the gas were animated. 

However, there was a point upon which ideas were not yet clear 
in the first quarter of this century. In a short note published in 
1823, Sir Humphry Davy expressed the then current idea that in 
order to liquefy a gas we must either compress it or cool it; com- 
pression, he said, may be taken as a substitute for cooling. 

So it is in reality, but within certain limits only. It became 
known, from the work of Cagniard-Latour (in 1822) and Faraday, 
and it was definitely proved by Mendeléeff (in 1861), and especially 
-by Andrews (in 1869), that for each gas there is a certain critical 
temperature, above which no increase of pressure can turn it into the 
liquid state. Hydrogen, for instance, may be submitted to a pressure 
of several thousand atmospheres, and be squeezed to one-thousandth 
part of its original volume ; but so long as its temperature remains 
above its critical point (which is, we now know, —391° Fahr.), it 


* When one speaks of Faraday, it is needless to say that his first preocoupation 
was to find out who were his predecessors in the same branch of research, and to pay 
them homage. He did it in a paper contributed to the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, Jan. 1824, pp. 229, 240. Alembic]Club Reprints, No. 12, p. 19. 

* Annales de Chimie, 1835, vol. lix. p. 427. 
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does not become a liquid; its molecules still remain animated with 
the movements that are characteristic of gases. Each gas has its 
own critical temperature, some of them a very low one, and that 
degree of cooling must be reached before the gas becomes a liquid.° 

When Faraday resumed his liquefaction researches in 1845, he 
knew already that ‘there are some results producible by cold which 
no pressure may be able to effect;’ and, taking advantage of 
Thilorier’s mixture and generally improving his apparatus, he not 
only liquefied, in larger quantities, all the gases which he had 
brought to the liquid state in 1823, but also liquefied several other 
gases, of which the most important was the olefiant gas. He 
obtained, moreover, in the solid state ammonia, cyanogen, sulphurous 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and especially nitrous oxide, which had 
been liquefied by Natterer the year before. With the aid of all these 
achievements it became possible to attain a temperature as low as 
— 132° by merely evaporating olefiant gas under the ordinary pressure, 
and still lower than that when the evaporation was hastened by means 
of an air-pump. However, chiefly on account of the costliness of such 
researches, it took fully thirty-three years before the next step of im- 
portance—namely, the liquefaction of oxygen—was accomplished, in 
1877, almost simultaneously by Cailletet at Paris and Raoul Pictet 
at Geneva. 

Pictet’s method was a great advance upon the methods of both 
Natterer and Faraday. His leading idea was to obtain very low 
temperatures by stages—‘ en cascades,’ as he wrote. Sulphurous acid 
can be liquefied very easily; but when that liquid has been ob- 
tained and is made to rapidly evaporate it produces an intense cold 
of —102°. If we now place in a vessel so cooled a long tube filled 
with compressed carbonic acid gas,’ the latter will be liquefied in its 
turn ; and when liquid carbonic acid is rapidly evaporated, the cold 
attains 220° below the Fahrenheit zero. This is certainly a very low 
temperature, and yet it was not low enough to liquefy oxygen. Then 
Pictet took supplementary advantage of another method which already 
had been resorted to with success. He first compressed oxygen under 
a pressure of 450 atmospheres and in a temperature of —220°, and 
then he suddenly released the pressure. The gas immediately ex- 
panded. But a gas for its expansion must borrow heat (or rather 
mechanical energy for its molecules) from its surroundings; and as 
the surroundings were kept at —220°, it had to borrow it chiefly 
from itself—that is, its temperature was lowered still further, and the 
gas was partially brought into the liquid state. Nay, even icicles of 


* A detailed account of the so-called ‘ critical state of matter’ was given in this 
Review in April 1894, p. 679 seq. 

* Pictet, Mémoire sur la liquéfaction de Voxrygtne, Gendve, 1878; reprint from 
the Archives des Sciences naturelles. 

* Some of Pictet’s tubes attained a length of 164 feet. 
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the solid gas were detected in the liquid jet by means of the 
polariscope. 

Cailletet, who had prosecuted for years most admirable studies 
into the properties of gases, and had already made many important 
sontributions to this subject, obtained the same result, a few days 
before Pictet, in a slightly different way. His apparatus was an 
immensely improved apparatus of Natterer’s, provided with a very 
ingenious mercury pump of Cailletet’s invention. The gas he intended 
to liquefy was compressed to 300 atmospheres in a strong glass tube, 
surrounded by a freezing mixture. Then the pressure was suddenly 
released, and part of the compressed and cooled gas was liquefied. A 
net separation between the transparent gas and the also transparent 
liquid could easily be seen in the glass tube. 

With this apparatus Cailletet made, in 1877, the first step towards 
the liquefaction of the so-called ‘ permanent gases,’ which had hitherto 
resisted the manipulations of physicists. On the 5th of November 
he announced at the Paris Academy that acetylene had been turned 
into a liquid—a very important step, as acetylene gave now the means 
for obtaining still lower temperatures. A few days later it was 
nitrous bioxide which had been overpowered; * and on the 24th of 
December the veteran chemist Dumas announced the almost simul- 
taneous liquefaction of oxygen by Cailletet at Paris and Pictet at 
Geneva.’ More than that. When Cailletet submitted hydrogen to the 
same manipulations, he saw a fog appearing in his tube. Boussingault, 
Berthelot, and Sainte-Claire Deville, to whom this fog was shown, 
greeted in it the first sight of liquid hydrogen, at least, in the shape 
of a cloud floating amidst the gas. 

But this was not sufficient. Nitrogen, atmospheric air and 
hydrogen had still to be obtained in the so-called ‘static state ;’ 
that is, their liquid molecules had to collect together, and to be as 
well separated from the gaseous molecules as water is separated in a 
tumbler from the surrounding air. To obtain liquid oxygen in large 
quantities, and to use it for condensing nitrogen and hydrogen, 
became, therefore, the watchword, and Cailletet already sketched, in 
1883, an apparatus which could produce large quantities of liquid 
oxygen through continuous action, but which he could not construct 
on account of want of money. In the meantime he paved the way 
for further conquests, and in company with Hautefeuille he studied, 
partly in roundabout ways, the densities of liquid oxygen, hydrogen 
and nitrogen.'° 


* Comptes Rendus, 1877, t. lxxxv. pp. 851 and 1016. 

® Ibid. December 24, 1877, t. Ixxxv. 

See his different memoirs in Comptes Rendus, 1877, t. Ixxxiv. p. 1270; 1882, t. 
xciv. p. 1224; 1883, t. xcvii. p. 1115; 1884, t. xcviii. pp. 236, 305. His funda- 
mental researches into the compressibility of gases are in t. Ixxxviii 1879, p. 61 
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II 


It was at Cracow that the next successes were achieved, when 
two professors of the Cracow Academy, Wr6éblewski and Olszewski, 
aided by Witkowski, entered the same field. Wrdéblewski’s apparatus 
was substantially the same as Cailletet’s; that is, the gas which he 
wanted to condense was compressed in a thick glass tube of very 
small inner diameter; but the release of pressure could be made 
much more rapidly, by means of a special valve. He began his 
work by carefully studying the critical temperatures and the critical 
pressures of the so-called permanent gases, and compared the 
cooling effects of acetylene with those of oxygen. He found that the 
latter, on being suddenly evaporated, may produce a temperature as 
low as —302° Fahr. without solidifying, and thus offers a better cool- 
ing agent. He obtained it in larger quantities subsequently to 1882, 
and used it both for scientific studies and asa freezing mixture. With 
the aid of it he produced liquid and solid, or at least jelly-like, 
nitrogen ; and next, after having liquefied marsh gas, he showed to 
his audiences that, once liquefied, it can be poured into an open glass 
in an ordinary room (he had done the same already with ethylene), 
and that the liquid will quietly ‘ boil,’ although its temperature of 
‘boiling ’ is as low as from —247° to —256°. All this was done in 
1883. 

Finally, on the 21st of January, 1884, he telegraphed to the 
Paris Academy: ‘ Hydrogen, cooled by boiling oxygen, has liquefied 
by sudden release of pressure’ (par détente). That is, after having 
strongly compressed and cooled hydrogen to a temperature of —302° 
Fahr., he suddenly released the pressure, and then he saw an ebullition 
going on in the tube, just as Cailletet had seen it for oxygen." 

Not satisfied, however, with this first success, Wréblewski con- 
tinued the purely scientific work of measuring with great care (by 
means of a thermopile) the critical and ebullition temperatures of 
the so-called permanent gases. He liquefied both atmospheric air 
and nitrogen in measurable quantities, and he obtained, with the 
aid of liquid air, the temperature of —338°. Liquid air, he con- 
sidered, would be the means for obtaining still lower temperatures. 
‘It will be compressed ’—he wrote as early as 1884 '!*—‘in metallic 
recipients to the critical pressure. Then, by letting it pass through 
other recipients, already cooled, it will be liquefied, and on turning 
the cock it will flow as a fluid, just as this is already done for 
sulphurous acid.’ 

Olszewski, who separately prosecuted, also at Cracow, the same 


" Comptes Rendus, January 1884, t. xcviii. pp. 304-5. 

2 bid. April 21, 1884, t. xcviii. p. 985. His other memoirs are in t. xcix. 1884, 
p. 136; t. ¢. 1885, p. 979; t. ci. 1885, pp. 160, 635. He died, unfortunately, before 
he had attained the goal of his work. 
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researches, worked very much on the same lines, also with a slightly 
improved Cailletet apparatus. Small though his apparatus was, he 
obtained with it extraordinary results. He liquefied oxygen, nitrogen, 
atmospheric air, carbon monoxide, nitric oxide and methane, some 
of them in quantities of from 6 to 100 cubic centimetres (4 to 6 
cubic inches); and he brought nitrogen, carbon monoxide, nitric 
oxide and marsh gas to the solid state. He carefully measured also 
the critical and boiling temperatures of the just-named gases, and 
reached the temperature of —373° (86 Fahrenheit degrees within the 
absolute zero)—that is, the lowest temperature that was ever reached 
before 1895. And, finally, a few weeks after Wréblewski—that is, in 
February 1884—he also announced to the Paris Academy, that after 
having cooled hydrogen in boiling air under a pressure of 190 atmo- 
spheres, he saw, on suddenly releasing the pressure, that hydrogen 
was ‘ boiling’ in the tube, droplets of it being projected and running 
down the glass.’* In 1887, Olszewski further improved and enlarged 
his apparatus, and went further on in the study of the physical pro- 
perties of the refractory gases. Using liquid oxygen as a cooling 
agent, he obtained quite pure ozone, in the shape of a dark-blue 
liquid, easily and violently exploding, and, like Wréblewski, he took 
advantage of each new achievement to enrich science with solid 
data.* Thus, he proved that the blue colour of the sky is due, 
not to floating dust, but to the blue colour of thick layers of 
oxygen. In 1890 he was in possession of a bigger apparatus, from 
which he could obtain 12 cubic inches (nearly half a pint) of liquid 
oxygen, and drawing it as a common liquid out of his apparatus, he 
collected it, like his predecessors, in an open vessel, in which the gas 
remained in the liquid state for half an hour before large audiences." 
Persevering further in his work, Olszewski soon saw liquid nitrogen 
covered with a solid crust of ice (at —353°), after which the whole 
mass was transformed into snow ; the same was done with carbon mon- 
oxide at —348°,'* but even at — 373° oxygen could not be solidified. 

'S Comptes Rendus, February 11, 1884, t. xcviii. p. 365. 

4 Wréblewski and Olszewski did not agree within a few degrees for the many 
different temperatures they were determining, the former using a thermopile and the - 


second trusting to the hydrogen thermometer, so long as the temperature he measured 
was not near to the critical temperature of hydrogen. 

'S Bulletin International of the Cracow Academy (published in French), June 
1890. The system of his apparatus was as follows: ethylene, cooled by ice with salt, 
passed through a coiled tube plunged into solid carbonic acid withether. There it was 
liquefied, and entered a reservoir, where it was rapidly evaporated by means of pumps. 
A steel tube containing compressed oxygen was placed in that reservoir, and the 
evaporation of ethylene liquefied oxygen, which was drawn by means of a cock in 
the liquid state. 

6 Comptes Rendus, February 9, 1885, t. c. p. 351. A full list of Olszewski’s works 
up to 1895 is given in Philosophical Magazine, 1895, 5th series, vol. xxxix. p. 212. 
Besides his original memoirs in Polish, he published detailed abstracts in French, in 
1884-1885, in Comptes Rendus, vols. xcviii-ci., as also in German in Wiedemann’s 
Annalen. All his works since 1889 were also published in French in Bulletin 
International de l Académie de Cracovie. 
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In the year 1884 the low temperature researches were resumed 
in this country by Professor J. Dewar. His first apparatus was the 
usual Cailletet pump, modified in some respects." What work was 
done with this apparatus I don’t exactly know, because Professor 
Dewar’s communication tothe Royal Institution, ‘On Liquid Air and 
the Zero of Absolute Temperature,’ which was made on June 5, 1885, 
is only mentioned in the Proceedings by its title, and I find no 
traces of it in the lecturer’s subsequent writings. 

Two years later Professor Dewar constructed a new, more effective 
apparatus, described in a lecture on meteorites, delivered in June 
1886."* As in Pictet’s apparatus, the low temperature was reached 
in it in two stages, by means of solid carbonic acid first, and of 
boiling acetylene next. But instead of using, as Pictet did, two 
separate glass tubes of great length, Professor Dewar resorted to a 
coiled metallic tube, such as is largely used in refrigerating industries. 
The coiled tube described two spirals, one within the other, and 
while the outer one was plunged into solid carbonic acid, the inner 
one was surrounded with boiling acetylene. The vapours of the 
latter passed in an annular space between the two coils. This cer- 
tainly rendered the apparatus much more handy, and permitted Mr. 
Dewar to obtain a continuous supply of liquid oxygen, so long as 
the supply of acetylene was not exhausted.’® In June 1891, Pro- 
fessor Dewar showed this apparatus in his lecture on Faraday’s 
centenary at the Royal Institution,” and obtained from it liquid 
oxygen, with which he also demonstrated the liquefaction of ozone. 
In January 1893,”' lecturing on ‘ Liquid Atmospheric Air,’ and 
next year, in a lecture on the ‘Scientific Uses of Liquid Air,” 
Professor Dewar, using considerable quantities of previously prepared 
liquid acetylene, obtained liquid air before his audience, in an open 
tube, and repeated at the Royal Institution the exciting experiment of 
Olszewski. He showed to his audience a glassful of liquid air slowly 
boiling‘in an open vessel placed within another vacuum vessel.” 


17 The gas which he desired to liquefy was compressed in a small glass tube, one- 
tenth of a cubic inch of capacity, which was placed in another vessel containing 
‘ liquid§ethylene, solid carbonic acid or liquid nitrous oxide,’ which had to be boiled 
in vacwo. Moreover, the vapours, on their way to the air-pump, were made to pass 
round this vessel, thus further cooling it (Proceedings of the Royal Institution, 
vol. xi. 1884, p.$148). 

18 Its substantial parts were figured in Industries, July 16, 1886, and again in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Institution, 1886, vol. xi. p. 541 seq. 

1” In the same lecture Professor Dewar said: ‘The lecturer exhibited at work 
the apparatus by which he had recently succeeded in solidifying oxygen.’ There 
must have been some mistake in this assertion, or may be icicles were seen in the 
jet, as was the case in 1877 with Pictet. 

” sresentings of the Royal Institution, vol. xii. pp. 482-488. 

21 Lecture on ‘ Liquid Atmospheric Air,’ in same Proceedings, vol. xiv. p. 1. 

*2 Same}Proceedings, vol. xiv. p. 393. 

23 Of these vessels first employed by Cailletet, Professor Dewar had made 2 
special study, and, had considerably improved them. The way in which Professor 
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However, neither with Professor Dewar’s new apparatus, nor 
with Olszewski’s, could a further step be made towards the solution 
of the great problem which haunted so many chemists—the lique- 
faction of measurable quantities of hydrogen. Those who devoted 
their energies to low temperatures research turned in the years 
1887-1895 their chief attention to the study of the physical proper- 
ties of matter at low temperatures which was inaugurated by Cailletet, 
Wréblewski, and Pictet. Pictet, now removed to Berlin, organised 
there a big laboratory for low temperature research, and by means of 
powerful machinery could maintain his refrigerators for any amount 
of time at a temperature of —328° Fahr. He utilised them partly for 
scientific studies, and partly for‘industrial purposes, such as the pre- 
paration of chemically pure chloroform. Wrdblewski, in 1885, and 
Olszewski, in 1887, studied the absorption spectrum of liquid oxygen, 
and the latter found that it contained those bands of the solar spectrum 
which long since had been suspected to be of terrestrial origin.™ 
Professor Dewar continued the same investigations in 1889, extending 
them to ozone,* and they were further completed by Olszewski in 
1892. Wréblewski began in 1885 the study of the electric conduc- 
tivity of bodies at very low temperatures,” which was very much 
extended by Professors Liveing and Dewar, and Professor Dewar made 
in 1891 the interesting discovery that liquid oxygen, placed between 
the poles of the well-known Faraday magnet, leaped to the poles and 
remained attached to them until it was evaporated.” And, finally, 
Olszewski, following Pictet, made a series of careful investigations 
into the chemical properties of different bodies and the loss of 
chemical affinity at very low temperatures. Phosphorescence at low 
temperatures was also studied by Pictet ** and Professor Dewar.” 
Dewar spoke in these two lectures, or rather omitted to speak, of his predecessors, 
induced Olszewski to himself speak of his work in a letter addressed to Nature (Jan. 
10, 1895, vol. li. p. 245), and to publish in the Philosophical, Magazine (1895, vol. 
xxxix. p. 212) a full account of his more than ten years’ well-known work in that 
domain. Besides, Mr. Pattison Muir published in Nature (vol. li. pp. 364, 389) two 
letters, in which he severely discussed Professor Dewar’s attitude, and gave a nearly full 
bibliography of the works of Wréblewski, Olszewski, and Dewar. Professor Dewar’s 
replies may be read in Nature (vol. li. pp. 245, 366, 413). 

* Comptes Rendus, 1887, t. ciii. ; Nature, vol. xxxvi. 1887, p. 42 ; and again in 1891 
(Zbid. 1891, vol. xliii. p. 498). 

*% Nature, 1889, vol. xl. p. 212. 

76 ¢On the Electric Resistance of Copper at the Temperature of 200° C. below 
zero, and on the Insulating Properties of Liquid Oxygen and Nitrogen,’ in Comptes 
Rendus, 1885, t. ci. p. 160. 

7 Lecture at the Royal Institution in May 1893 (Nature, 1893, vol. xlviii. p. 89) ; 
Proceedings of the Chemical Society, Jan. 14, 1896; Philosophical Magazine, 1893, 
vol. xxxvi. pp. 271, 328; 1894, vol. xxxviii. p. 235; Comptes Rendus, 1895, t. cxxi. 
p. 162; (with Professor Fleming) Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1896, vol. 1x. pp. 
57, 76, 81, 358 ; and 1897, p. 425; 1897, vol. lxi. pp. 299, 316, 358, 368, 380. 

°° Comptes Rendus, 1892, t. cxix. p. 527. 

” Proseedings of the Chemical Society, 1894, No. 142, p. 171. 
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All gases had thus been brought to the liquid state with the ex- 
ception of hydrogen, the newly discovered helium, and fluorine, which 
had recently been obtained by Moissan, after it had been known to 
exist for so many years since through its compounds. All other 
gases had been handled as true liquids, in measurable quantities, 
while hydrogen had only been seen in clouds or droplets, not yet 
collected into a liquid mass. True that Olszewski, in 1895, achieved 
with regard to hydrogen a remarkable feat: without having had a 
liquid mass of it, he nevertheless determined the critical temperature 
at which it can liquefy, namely, —391° Fahr., and the temperature at 
which it will boil under ordinary pressure, namely, —409° Fahr. ; but 
the former was so much lower than the temperature which could be 
obtained by means of liquid oxygen or air that he almost gave up 
the idea of obtaining liquid hydrogen, until some new gas should 
be discovered whose density and ebullition point would lie between 
those of nitrogen and hydrogen. 

This conclusion was quite correct as regards the methods of 
liquefaction which had hitherto been in use. But could not some 
new method be devised? This was done, indeed, by Professor 
Linde, at Munich. 

His discovery was not accidental. It was the result of a long 
study of the thermodynamics of refrigerating machines which 
brought him to the following idea: Joule and William Thomson had 
shown, some forty years ago, that if compressed air be suddenly ex- 
panded by letting it pass through a constricted orifice, it is cooled 
to a certain extent. Linde found from his mathematical and experi- 
mental researches that the cooling would be small, but he concluded 
that if the same mass of air were used repeatedly to pass through 
the same stages of expansion and compression, the cumulated effect 
of cooling would be capable of bringing it from the temperature of our 
rooms to that of —330°, or less, without the use of any freezing 
minature, such as a liquefied gas, And he constructed, on this 
principle, a machine for liquefying air, with the view of thus obtain- 
ing pure oxygen from the air. This was certainly a brilliant idea 
—so correct, indeed, that when Linde made experiments with his 
apparatus at the congress of the German engineers in August 1895, 
he could obtain more than eight quarts of liquid air in one single 
public experiment. The first full description of Linde’s method and 
experiments was given by Schrotter, in the Zeitschrift des Vereins 
deutscher Ingeniewre for the 28th of September, 1895, pp. 1157-60.” 


* Translated, with partial omission of the mathematical portion, in Engineer, 
August 4, 1895. See also Hospitalier in Za Nature, November 16, 1895, vol. xxiii. 
p. 400; and Professor J. A. Ewing’s lecture on Linde’s method in Journal of the 
Society of Arts, March 11, 1898, p. 375. For Linde’s previous work see the same 
Zeitschrift, 1895, vol. xxxix. p, 124. 
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The same year—that is on the 23rd of May, 1895—Dr. W. 
Hampson patented in this country an apparatus based on the same 
principle. The specification, however, was rather vague, and the 
patent was only printed in April 1896, and then described in 
Nature.*' Oxygen, or any other gas which it is intended to liquefy, 
is first compressed under a pressure of 170 atmospheres at the 
ordinary temperature of the room. It passes through a long tubular 
eoil which is rolled into three concentric spirals. Then it is let to 
suddenly expand through a special nozzle which produces a so- 
called ‘ liquid jet ;’ but instead of letting that jet be lost, it is used 
to cool the oxygen in the coils, and in a very short time it has so 
much cooled the latter that liquid oxygen drips from a cock. 

At the end of the same year (on the 19th of December, 1895) 
Professor Dewar also produced before the Chemical Society eu appa- 
ratus based on the same principle.” Like the apparatus of Linde and 
Hampson, it represented a new departure, and thus was much superior 
to all that had been used for the liquefaction of gases before the year 
1895. With the aid of it air was brought, indeed, from the tem- 
perature of the room to its liquefaction temperature in a few minutes ; 
and although, in trying hydrogen, Professor Dewar did not obtain 
the liquid in a static state, he obtained a ‘liquid jet,’ by means 
of which, with a further improvement of the apparatus, he hoped 
to obtain the real liquid. 

With the aid of his new apparatus, adapted for that special pur- 
pose, Professor Dewar succeeded, in May 1897, in liquefying fluorine. 
The gas, prepared by Moissan, was turned into a clear yellow liquid 
possessing great mobility, at a temperature very near to that of 
boiling oxygen—that is, —301° Fahr. And, finally, in May last 
Professor Dewar was able to announce that he, aided by Mr. Lennox, 
had accomplished at last the feat of obtaining both hydrogen and 
helium in the liquid state. ‘ On the 10th of May,’ he wrote, ‘ hydrogen, 
cooled to —205° C. (—337° Fahr.), and under a pressure of 180 atmo- 
spheres, escaping continuously from the nozzle of a pipe at the rate 
of about 10 cubic feet to 15 cubic feet per minute, in a vacuum 
vessel double silvered and of special construction, all surrounded with 
aspace kept below — 200° C., liquid hydrogen commenced to drop from 
this vacuum vessel into another doubly isolated by being surrounded 
with a third vacuum vessel. In about five minutes 20 cubic centi- 


" Nature, April 2, 1896, vol. lili. p. 515. Professor W. A. Tilden also gave a de- 
scription of it in Revue Générale des Sciences, April 28, 1896, p. 329. 

%2 Paper read before the Chemical Society on December 19, 1895 (Proceedings of 
the Society issued on Jan. 14, 1896 ; Nature, vol. liii. p. 329 seg.). In mentioning 
this apparatus, the editor of the Engineer wrote (December 6, 1895): ‘The apparatus 
used by Professor Dewar is identical with that used by Professor Linde, with the 
‘addition of a vacuum chamber,’ and he ‘looked in vain . . . for Professor Dewar’s 
«acknowledgment of his indebtedness to Professor Linde. 
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metres (1} cubic inch) were collected.’** Hydrogen in the liquid 
condition is clear and colourless, strongly refractive, and its density 
must be in excess of what it was supposed to be on theoretical 
grounds. The temperature at which liquid hydrogen boils at the 
ordinary pressure must be very low (—409° according to Olszewski’s 
measurement), and by boiling it in a vacuum very probably a still 
lower temperature will be reached. 

Leaving now totally aside the question as to the originality of 
Professor Dewar’s new apparatus,™ it may be said that, so far as can 
be judged from the hitherto published short notices, it represents a 
skilful combination of the idea of repeated self-cooling—whether 
it be Linde’s, Hampson’s, or Dewar’s—with arrangements for obtain- 
ing the lowest temperature possible by means of liquid air, and an 
appropriate use of silvered recipients surrounded by vacuum vessels, 
of which Professor Dewar had made a special study. It took a 
year to construct the apparatus, and many months to submit it to 
preliminary tests. 

The long chain of successive liquefactions of gases, which were 
begun at the end of the last century, is thus concluded. All known 
gases have now been liquefied, and the physicists and chemists can 
henceforward obtain temperatures lying within 35 to 50 Fahrenheit 
degrees from the so-called absolute zero of temperature (—459° 
Fahr.). A possibility is thus given to study physical bodies in 
the vicinity of that point, which represents, so to say, the death of 
matter—that is, the absence of the molecular vibrations which we 
describe as heat. It is impossible yet to say what the conditions of 
matter are when all the heat vibrations of its molecules are brought 
to a standstill. One thing is, however, certain: the chemical pro- 
perties of different bodies are totally altered in such conditions. 
Bodies which violently combine together at ordinary temperatures 
lose their chemical affinities and energy. Even fluorine—that gas 
which for so long a time could not be isolated from its compounds 
because its affinities are so strong—shows no or but little affinity 
towards the bodies it so violently combines with at ordinary tempera- 
ture; it only maintains its attachment for hydrogen, which resists 
even the deadly cold. The means of obtaining liquid hydrogen in 
larger quantities will soon be found, and thus a field for quite new 
researches, as also undoubtedly for new generalisations, will be thrown 
wide open. 


83 Nature, May 19, 1898, vol. lviii. p. 55. 

* It has been contested by Dr. W. Hampson, who claims that he explained its idea, 
and showed his drawings (now published), to Professor Dewar’s assistant, Mr. Lennox, 
in December 1894. See the letters of Dr. Hampson and Professor Dewar on this 
subject, published in Watwre, May 26 and June 9, 23, and 30, and of Dr. Hampson 
and Mr. Lennox, in Engineering, from March 25 to May 13. 
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One of the problems which have most engrossed the attention of 
mechanical engineers and students of physical science for the last 
thirty years has been the utilisation of various sources of motive 
power which we find in Nature—the force of the wind, the waterfalls, 
solar heat, and so on—and the transport of the power which may be 
derived from these sources to the spots where it may be required for 
industrial or household purposes. The most laborious researches have 
been made in this direction, mechanical art going hand in hand with 
theoretical physics, and there being, perhaps, no other branch in which 
every step in advance, in either mechanical art or physical science, so 
much facilitated the task of the other and so much widened the 
conceptions of both. 

That the productive powers of man have been increased more than 
tenfold since the energy stored in our coalfields has been brought 
into man’s service by means of the steam-engine, and that the aggre- 
gate force of the steam-motors which are at work in civilised com- 
munities is equal to the force of many hundred millions of men, each 
of which requires but a few pounds of coal for its daily maintenance, 
has often been said and repeated. However, this is one aspect 
only of the case; the other and far more important aspect being that 
with the steam-motor man was riveted no longer to the natural sources 
of energy which he found on the surface of the globe. <A lump of 
coal became a source of motive power which could be taken to any 
spot of the earth—to an African desert or to an arctic wilderness, to 
a bare rock, to a stone quay in a harbour, to a plain, or to a marsh ; 
it could be placed on wheels and run full speed along a line of metals, 
or it could be stored in a boat and used to steam that boat across the 
ocean. Owing to the steam-motor, energy became transportable to 
any amount and to any distance from its original source. It is 
evident, therefore, that if any other natural source of energy be 
widely called into man’s service, the power derived from it must be 
as easily transported and as easily subdivided as a cart-load of coal 
is transported and subdivided among a number of customers. 

To consider now the question of other sources of energy than 
coal is certainly not in the least extravagant. We have often been 
warned lately, from competent quarters, that if the extraction and 
waste of coal continue to augment as they have augmented within 
the last half a century, the coalfields of the globe would be worked 
out within the next hundred years. Besides, owing to the very 
principle of the steam-engine, motive power generated by steam 
must remain costly, especially in the small industries where small 
motors only are wanted. And yet, in proportion as the needs of a 
civilised community grow more and more complicated, thousands 
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of small industries develop every year by the side of the big ones. 
Small motors are now in demand on every farm, in thousands of small 
workshops, even in the bigger houses for household work, and they 
must be of a small size, and not be encumbered by a steam-boiler, so 
as to be easily placed in the corner of a room, on a small boat, on light 
bicycle wheels, nay, even on a flying machine. Delocalise energy, 
render it available at any imaginable spot, fixed or movable—this 
is now the order of the day. 

Gas and naphtha engines, in which common gas or naphtha 
vapours, mixed with air, are exploded under the piston of the engine, 
is one of the replies to this call. Steam and cumbrous steam- 
generating boilers are dispensed with in these engines, which are light 
and handy and can be placed anywhere. Thousands and thousands 
of such small engines have consequently come into use with the 
small industries, the hothouse gardeners, the hotels, and so on, and 
they have already accomplished quite a revolution in the characters 
of various branches of production.* Machines working by means of 
compressed and liquefied gases, sold in bottles, or by means of 
various explosives, ought also to be mentioned under this heading ; 
but these motors of the future are yet in their infancy. 

Other sources of energy, of which Nature is so prodigal, have also 
been looked for. Under the scorching sun of Algeria and the Sahara, 
Mouchot and other Frenchmen tried to utilise solar energy, by con- 
structing machines in which the heat of the sun was used as a fuel 
for a steam-engine or for other motors. The hotwater springs of 
Iceland and the force of the tides have also been thought of as 
sources of power, and the latter have been experimented upon. 
But the force of the wind and the energy of the rivers and waterfalls 
are two such great stores of motive power that they had to be utilised 
first, before man would go in search of energy to Iceland, or con- 
struct costly dams to utilise the tides. In fact, the old friend of 
man, the windmill, has lately been so much improved that in its 
modern garb of a self-adjustable wheel it is already a familiar feature 
of agricultural landscape in France and America. Suffice it to say 
that, according to recent statistics, more than one million of such 
windmills are already at work on the farms of the United States 
alone, pumping water, irrigating, turning churns and other dairy 
machinery, chopping turnips and straw, and performing all sorts of 
useful work. 

The cheapest, as also the oldest, source of motive power is certainly 
running water. All great industries were born by the side of water- 
wheels, and our ancestors already knew the advantages of trans- 
porting the motive power of waterfalls to a certain distance, by means 


%° More than 50,000 gas-engines (350,000 horse-power), of the ‘ Otto’ type, have 
been sold in less than twenty years by the chief makers of this type of engines. 
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of aqueducts and canals used to drive water-wheels. Less costly and 
more efficacious systems were also thought of long ago. Already, 
in 1839, a French engineer, Andraud, proposed to utilise the force of 
the Rhéne to compress air, which could afterwards be sold in bottles, 
in retail, as stored motive power.” His idea was so correct that 
compressed air, transmitted along a system of pipes, really became 
the first means for transporting motive power to a distance. It 
was used with success for mining under the bed of the Loire, for 
building under water the pillars of the Kehl Bridge across the 
Rhine, and especially for piercing the Mont Cenis tunnel in the 
Alps. The perforating machines in this tunnel, which has a length 
of eight miles, were worked by motive power, borrowed from a water- 
fall and transmitted through strong pipes, by means of compressed 
air. 

An important discovery, the full meaning of which is only now 
apparent, was made during that pioneer work. It appeared that 
(due precautions being taken against leakage) the loss of energy of 
the compressed air was diminished in proportion as the pressure 
under which it was transmitted was increased. A smaller volume of 
air under a great compression answered better than a bigger volume 
of less compressed air. This principle was applied later on to the 
transmission of natural gas from Indiana to Chicago, and, in fact, 
proved to be true for all modes of transmission of energy, pneumatic, 
hydraulic, or electrical. A whole system of transmission of motive 
power by means of compressed air was established later on at Paris 
by Popp, and it worked quite satisfactorily. True, the losses of 
energy under this system were very great (they were estimated at 
70 per cent.), but no better means were known at that time; and 
when the utilisation of the power of Niagara was brought under 
discussion in 1890, it was thought at the outset that compressed air 
would be, after all, the most economic means for the transmission 
ef the energy borrowed from the waterfalls. 

In the meantime, a quite new departure, namely, the hydraulic 
transmission of power, was made at Geneva. Horizontal waterwheels 
of a perfected construction, 7.¢. turbines, driven by the Rhéne at its 


86 His wording was very characteristic: ‘Every one must keep motive power in 
kis storehouse, just as we now keep horses in our stables, in order to accomplish all 
sorts of work. Reservoirs of motive power may also be established here and there, 
so that one may come hither with his own vessel and buy force, just as we now take 
water in a public fountain. . . . Force will then become a merchandise.’ 

* The system of transmission of power by means of wire ropes was experimented 
upon on a large scale in Switzerland. No less than 1,500 horse-power obtained from 
the Rhine at Schaffhausen were distributed in this way, in 1876, to a number of 
factories, up to a distance of two miles. The same system was adopted at Bellegarde 
and in Zurich. Here also it was found advantageous to run the transmission ropes 
at a very high speed. 
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issue from Lake Leman, were established to pump water to a high- 
level reservoir, whence it was distributed by means of pipes for con- 
sumption in the houses ; but being supplied at high pressure, water 
began to be made use of alsoin numbers of small workshops, printing 
offices, and the like. Altogether, the system answered so well and 
was so popular with the small industries that when new waterworks 
were installed by the municipality on a larger scale in 1882-86, 
for utilising 5,400 horse-power, the hydraulic system was maintained. 
The result was that cheap motive power, readily available in each 
house, saved the Geneva watch and jewellery industry from an 
otherwise unavoidable death ; electric light became cheap, and could be 
obtained in every private establishment by means of private dynamos. 
Altogether, the new venture was so successful that the example of 
Geneva was widely imitated in Southern France and Switzerland, and 
up till now there are engineers who prefer the hydraulic transmis- 
sion of power to all others. 


IV 


In the hitherto-mentioned cases of transmission of power 
mechanical energy was transmitted as such, without transformation. 
It was taken by means of waterwheels or turbines from a river; it 
was set to accomplish none but mechanical work—pumping, or com- 
pression ; and it reached the receiving end of the system without 
having ceased to be mechanical energy all the time. However, the 
teachings of Mayer and Séguin, and their followers, Joule, Hirn, 
Faraday, Grove, Helmholtz, and William Thomson, had not been 
lost. Our generation grew accustomed to the idea that mechanical 
energy on the one side, and heat, light, and electricity on the other 
side, are but two different modes of motion, which can easily be 
transformed the one into the other, and vice versa. Consequently, if 
we intend to transport mechanical energy, we may send it as mechani- 
cal force through a system of pipes, or even in bottles in the shape of 
a compressed gas ; but we may also transform it first into a molecular 
movement—say, electricity,—send electricity along wires, and re- 
transform it at the receiving end into mechanical energy, without 
incurring other losses than those which are due to friction and leakage 
of all sorts. 

A great discovery which was made in the early seventies gave a 
more concrete shape to this theoretical conception. The means of 
obtaining an electric current are many ; but the easiest way, which 
became quite familiar for the purposes of electric lighting, was the 


dynamo machine—a wonderful machine, which from the mere toy 
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it was in our youth has now become one of the most powerful 
engines of modern industry. Its fundamental principle is very 
simple. If a coil of insulated wire, which is wound round a cylindrical 
core of soft iron, or several such coils, are made to rotate between the 
poles of a horseshoe magnet, electric currents are generated in the 
coils, and the soft-iron cores become magnets themselves. A certain 
mechanical force is therefore required to keep the coils rotating : 
otherwise they would stick to the poles of the magnet; and this 
mechanical force is transformed into electricity, the amount of which 
depends upon the size of the machine and the rapidity of rotation of 
the coils. Thousands and thousands of such machines, driven by 
steam or water power, are now in use in order to obtain electricity 
for lighting and all other purposes. 

But what would happen with such a machine if, instead of driving 

it by steam, a strong electric current were launched through it? 
Would not the machine accomplish the reverse transformation, and 
give up mechanical work at itsotherend? Would it not now become 
amotor? This is what it does in reality, and the discovery of this 
property of the dynamo machine was considered by the great creator 
of the theory of electricity, Clerk Maxwell, as the greatest discovery 
of the age.** It has put in our hands a new means for transmitting 
energy at a distance. The force, let us say, of a waterfall drives a 
dynamo, which originates an electric current; this current is trans- 
mitted by wires to another dynamo of a slightly modified type ; and 
this latter, after having received the electric current, restitutes 
mechanical power. 
__A sudden impulse was thus given to the electrical transmission 
of power, and installations for that purpose began to be made in 
Europe and America. And yet an almost insuperable obstacle 
seemed to stand in the way as soon as power had to be transmitted 
a considerable distance. It was found that the thickness of the 
transmission wire had to be increased in proportion with the distance ; 
so that for sending 200 horse-power a distance of 100 miles a wire 
14; inch thick—which means nearly 10,000,000 Ib. of copper—would 
have been required. 

True it was known that the thickness of the wire could be reduced 
by increasing the tension, or pressure, of the electric current. Just 
as in the transmission of power by means of water or compressed 
air it was found that the diameter of the pipes could be notably 


* Albemarle, ‘ Electrical Transmission of Power,’ in Nineteenth Century, January 
1892, p. 73. Quite a legend already surrounds the origin of this discovery, which 
seems to have been made accidentally, by a worker, who coupled two dynamos in the 
wrong way at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873. It must, however, be said that the 
idea of the reversibility of the dynamo was previously expressed by both Siemens 
and W. Hippolyte Fontaine. 
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reduced by sending the water, or the air, under high pressure, so it 
was with electrical wires. A much thinner but well-insulated wire 
would do with very high-tension currents. Consequently, since 1881 
it has been proposed (by Marcel Deprez and Carpentier) to raise the 
electric pressure before sending electricity along the wire, and to lower 
down the pressure at the receiving end before distributing electricity 
in a workshop or in a city. This idea was experimented upon in power 
transmissions at Munich, at Paris, at Grenoble; but it was also 
found that with a direct current (flowing in one direction), such as 
was obtained then from the dynamo, the limit of possible pressure 
was soon reached. When an attempt was made to transmit 200 
horse-power through 35 miles of a wire } inch thick under a high 
tension (of 6,000 volts), the result was a failure. 

It required the theoretical work of the Turin professor, Ferraris 
(in 1885-88) and the inventive and imaginative work of Tesla upon 
alternate currents to render the electrical transmission of power at a 
greater distance a possibility, and soon areality. Such currents, the 
direction of which is alternately changed with great rapidity, can really 
be sent under very high pressures without destroying the wires and 
the motors ; but as the driving force is made in such case to fluctuate, 
two or three alternate currents must be sent to the motor, each of 
them differing from the others by its phase—that is, attaining its 
maximal force when the other current is already in decline. The 
idea of ‘two-phase’ or ‘ polyphase’ motors was thus born, and was 
soon put into practice by Doliwo-Dobrowolski at the Frankfurt 
Exhibition of 1891. Most of us will probably remember the sensation 
which was produced at that time, when it became known that 110 
horse-power, taken from a waterfall at Lauffen, had been trans- 
mitted by means of electricity a distance of 107 miles to Frankfurt ; 
and that the loss of power during the transmission was comparatively 
small, as it was estimated at from 10 to 35 per cent., while it was 
known that the loss could not be reduced to that extent under 
any other system of transmission but electricity. The tension of 
the current which was used in this case was very great (18,000 
volts), but three bare copper wires, each less than one-sixth of an 
inch thick, supported by poles, like common telegraph wires, and 
only attached to improved porcelain insulators, perfectly answered 
the purpose. 

The possibility and the advantages of an electric distribution of 
power were thus fully demonstrated, and the number of establish- 
ments based on this principle began now rapidly to multiply. Ina 
list compiled in 1896, and already incomplete, we have eighty-eight 
transmission plants, by means of which motive power, from 100 to 
20,000 horse-power in each establishment (the latter at Montreal, in 
Canada), is taken from waterfalls or from a central station, transformed 
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into electricity, transmitted as such, and delivered as motive power 
again at a distance of from 4 to 106 miles. 

All these enterprises, including the new one at Geneva, dwindle, 
however, to very little in comparison with the immense work that has 
been accomplished for utilising a small portion of the power of the 
Niagara. It is known that at the Horseshoe Falls alone no less than 
275,000 cubic feet of water drop every second from a height of 165 
feet, and that the mechanical power of this tremendous mass of water 
is equal to the latent power of all the coal that is mined in the world. 
A very small portion of this colossal store of energy, namely, 120,000 
horse-power, is now being diverted for industrial purposes. This 
great enterprise has already quite a history, the best part of which is 
the way in which the Niagara Company appealed to the genius and 
the experience of physicists and engineers of all nations in order to 
overcome the many difficulties which stood in the way.** The leading 
idea of the Niagara power works is very plain. An open canal, 250 
feet wide, takes from the Niagara River, 1} mile above the Falls, a 
sufficient quantity of water, and brings it to the power-house. There 
a big pit, 178 feet in depth, was dug out, and immense steel pipes, or 
penstocks, 74 feet in diameter, were placed vertically in the pit. 
The water from the canal, on entering each one of these gigantic 
pipes, drops down it fully 140 feet, and at the lower end of the pipe 
it drives a horizontal waterwheel, or turbine, capable of developing 
a force of 5,125 horse-power. After having accomplished that work 
the water flows through a slightly inclined tunnel and rejoins the 
Niagara River, half a mile below the Falls, without spoiling their 
beauty in the least. 

Motive power is thus obtained 140 feet below the floor of the power- 
house. Now a vertical shaft, 140 feet long, which is itself a triumph 
of engineering art, is planted in a vertical position on the turbine, 
and rotates at a very great speed when the turbine is driven at its 
full force. On this shaft an immense powerful’ dynamo is planted, 
like a mushroom, and is set intoa rapid motion by the rotation of the 
shaft. When it is driven full speed an electric current equivalent to 


*® This history is admirably told, and the works are admirably described, in a 
profusely illustrated special number of Cassier’s Magazine, reprinted in a book 
form, The Harnessing of Niagara, New York, 1897. It contains ten articles, in which 
the history of the enterprise and its present conditions are treated in full. A great 
number of excellent portraits and photographs of the falls adds a great deal to its . 
interest. And yet one must see this wonderful ‘ power-house’ and its machines 
silently producing a transformation of energy, to understand the amount of human 
intelligence and inventiveness that have been put into this colossal enterprise. Being 
one of those who have had the good fortune of visiting this great workshop of 
mechanical power, in company with the members of the British Association, I feel 
bound to express my warm thanks to the American engineers for all the kindness 
with which they explained to us that simple and yet so complicated arrangement. 
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5,000 horse-power is developed. There is room for ten penstocks in 
the wheel-pit and for ten dynamos of the same force in the power- 
house, but only three were installed last summer; the others will be 
made and placed in position in proportion as the demand for Niagara 
power gradually develops. 

Each dynamo thus supplies an electric current equivalent to 
5,000 horse-power. This current is transmitted to a ‘switch-board,’ 
where, by simply turning certain handles, it can be sent in various 
directions. It is, however, a low-tension. current, and for trans- 
mission along wires, especially to distant places, such as Buffalo 
(twenty-six miles), it must be transformed first into a very high- 
tension current. This is accomplished in a special transformer-house, 
where the current enters the ‘step-up’ transformers, and is brought 
to a high tension (20,000 volts) for long-distance transmission. 
Then it is sent along wires, either underground when the industrial 
establishment is close by, or by means of overhead wires placed on 
strong poles and supported by especially effective porcelain insulators 
when it has to travel all the distance to Buffalo. On reaching 
Buffalo the high-tension current is again reduced to a low-tension, 
and in this shape it is distributed to the street-car companies and 
factories. 

All this seems very plain, and all the plan seems now very 
rational ; but one must read the history of this enterprise to under- 
stand how many preliminary schemes had to be considered, and how 
much thought and skill had to be bestowed upon every part of this 
machinery. Every thing, beginning with the colossal water-pipes 
or penstocks, and the ways of forging them and placing them in 
position ; the turbines and the shafts, and the fine arrangements for 
supporting their immense weights by means of water pressure ; and 
finally the dynamos, the transformers, and the motors—everything 
had to be worked out almost entirely anew, owing to the novelty and 
the scale of the enterprise. Only the combined efforts of engineers 
of all nations could overcome the thousand difficulties which barred 
the way.*° 

Time alone will tell whether the enterprise is a commercial 
success, but from the scientific and engineering point of view it is 
undoubtedly a decided success. Already now 5,000 horse-power are 


* To show the international character of the enterprise, it will suffice to say that 

the International Niagara Commission, which examined the plans for this colossal 

‘ plant and awarded prizes for the best of them, consisted of Lord Kelvin, Dr. Coleman 

Sellers of Philadelphia, Colonel Turettini of Geneva, Professor Mascart of the Paris 

Academy, and Professor Cawthorne Unwin of London. The designers of the turbines 

were MM. Jaesch and Piccard of Geneva, and the deviser of the dynamos was Professor 

George Forbes of London ; while America, on her side, supplied quite a phalanx of 

brilliant engineers, who devised the general plan and the details of that great 
venture. , 
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supplied to Buffalo, while 13,425 horse-power are delivered to 
aluminium, carborundum, calcium carbide (for obtaining acetylene 
gas), chlorate of potash, soda ash and other electro-chemical works, 
as well as for local railways and local lighting. Quite a number of 
new metallurgical and chemical industries, requiring powerful electric 
currents for obtaining metals or chemicals, are growing near the 
Niagara power-house ; and there can be no doubt that, in proportion 
as electric motors are better and better constructed for driving all 
sorts of machinery, the power derived from the Niagara Falls will be 
still more widely used for driving machinery in the industrial city of 
Buffalo, and very probably in many other cities as well. 

It is also evident that if a notable success be made in the modes 
of construction and the efficiency of secondary batteries, or accumu- 
lators of electricity, the Niagara power-house will at once become the 
chief supplier of that stored energy. To have energy stored in a box 
is evidently the desideratum of the moment, because then the 
accumulator would really supersede coal in many respects, and become 
as easily transportable and as easily subdivided as coal is, while for 
all sorts of autocars light and powerful accumulators would be 
simply invaluable. 

The success achieved at the Niagara Falls evidently gave a 
powerful impulse to similar establishments everywhere. In Switzer- 
land alone similar works are now in course of construction at Basel, 
in the Val de Travers, at Soleure, and near Langenthal for bringing 
a force of nearly 20,000 horse-power into the service of industry ; 
while 6,300 horse-power obtained from the two Lutschines (the 
rivers which water the valleys of Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald) 
will soon be utilised for a railway leading to the top of the Jungfrau. 
As to Geneva, the new big waterworks which are being built on the 
Rhone will have their power transmitted and distributed now by 
means of electricity. 

Next to Switzerland, one may study the most striking effects of 
electrical transmission of power from waterfalls in the French 
department of the Jura. Numbers of small industries which seemed 
to be doomed to decay have been suddenly recalled to life by cheap 
motive power supplied to the houses in the small villages, while a 
number of quite new industries, such as the polishing of diamonds, 
stone-cutting, the making of pipes and combs, and so on, were 
entirely born anew when the power of small waterfalls began to be 
distributed in the villages by means of electrical transformers. In 
the United States and Canada scores of establishments, big and small, 
for the transmission of power borrowed from waterfalls are now built. 
Many of the electrical tramways of the American towns borrow their 
motive power from the force of running water; while in Canada 
every year brings some new waterfall into the service of industry. 
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Such is the case with the Lachine Rapids, which now supply Montreal 
with electric light and power; as also the Chaudiére Falls and the 
Deschénes Rapids, which supply power to Ottawa. Nay, even the 
cataracts of the Nile and the Victoria Falls are studied with the 
intent of utilising their energy in Egypt and Matabeleland. The 
dreams of the founders of the mechanical theory of heat and of the 
indestructibility of energy are thus realised at a speed and on a scale 
which these philosopher-poets themselves hardly would have been 
able to foretell. 
P. KROPOTKIN. 
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A PLEA FOR 
THE BETTER TEACHING OF MANNERS 


A GREAT deal of time is spent in these days in discussing what is 
the best equipment for success in life, and those of us who have the 
heavy responsibility of deciding important issues for another genera- 
tion pass anxious hours in weighing the comparative merits of such 
and such branches of learning as preparation for such and such 
careers. But we contrive to omit completely from that deliberately 
formulated scheme of instruction the thing that probably matters 
most—namely, the manner, as well as the manners, in conjunction 
with which that excellent equipment is going to be used, through 
which it is going to be interpreted, and on which will almost cer- 
tainly depend its ultimate success. However well stored your mind 
may be, however valuable the intellectual wares you may have to 
offer, it is obvious that if when calling your fellow-man’s attention 
to them you give him a slap in the face at the same time, you 
will probably not succeed in enlisting his kindly interest in your 
further achievements. And yet we all know human beings of good 
parts and of sterling worth who contrive by some unfortunate pecu- 
liarity of manner to give us a moral slap in the face every time we 
meet them, simply because they did not receive any systematic 
teaching of advanced manners at a time of life when such teaching 
is most important. There is plenty of excellent grounding in 
elementary manners to be had in the nursery and the schoolroom. 
The extraordinary fertility of invention with which a child will find 
ever fresh ways of transgressing every human ordinance is kept in 
check and corrected by those about him, who are constantly saying, 
‘Don’t do this,’ ‘Don’t do that, until, insensibly guided by this 
handrail of prohibitive maxim, the child learns in a rough-and-ready 
way to bear himself more or Jess well at this stage of his passage 
through the world. Unfortunately, however, the more grown-up 
faults of manner do not generally show themselves until the offender 
has passed the age when they might, without loss to his dignity, fitly 
have been corrected. It is easy to tell a boy of twelve not to annoy 
other people by drumming with his feet on the floor during dinner ; 
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but it is more difficult to tell him when he is twenty not to make 
himself offensive by laying down the law. That difficulty of admoni- 
tion increases as the years go on, and it may safely be asserted that 
the fault of manner which is not cured at twenty-five will still be 
there at seventy-five. And, alas! in half a century there is time to 
offend a great many people. Surely it would be quite possible to 
obviate this danger by timely and systematic instruction. We take 
a great deal of trouble to impress on a young child certain quite 
arbitrary rules of demeanour, which are so constantly reiterated and 
insisted upon that he gradually takes them as a matter of course, and 
obeys them automatically for the rest of his life, until it would be 
utterly impossible for him, arrived at manhood, so to fly in the face 
of his early training as to tie his table napkin round his neck at a 
dinner-party, to put his knife into his mouth, or to attack his gravy 
with a spoon. Why should it not be possible to have a course of 
second-grade instruction in demeanour, so to speak, which should in 
its turn be as thoroughly taught as the primary one, as insensibly 
assimilated and automatically obeyed? But it does not seem to 
occur to most people that this is necessary. Our usual plan, or rather 
want of plan, is to furnish the young with some stray, haphazard 
generalities, and then consider that we have done enough. There 
are few things more dangerous than the half-truths—necessarily and 
obviously half-untruths as well—which we thrust into the gaps of 
our code of conduct in a makeshift fashion, to the exclusion of 
more complete ordinances. Without a misgiving we proceed to 
tell young people that ‘Manners makyth man,’ or ‘ Good manners 
proceed from a good heart,’ and then expect that they themselves 
should fill in the details for their own daily guidance. We might as 
well tell them the formula of the law of gravitation, and then expect 
them never to tumble down. 

And so we let them learn by experience—surely the most tedious 
and painful form of acquiring knowledge—at their own expense and 
that of others. We let them fall into one pitfall after another, and 
scramble out as best they may, scratching themselves and others in 
the process, and perhaps making enemies of dozens of their fellow- 
creatures who would otherwise have been well disposed. We allow 
them to try by practical experiment whether it is by being pompous, 
offhand, or patronising that you can make yourself the most disagree- 
able, and how long other people will enjoy talking to you if you are 
looking the while, with ill-concealed inattention, over their shoulder. 
And yet these are things which it is important to know, these are 
things which should be deliberately taught, and not left to chance. 

It is a platitude to say that, as regards the average mass of human 
beings, the question of failure or success in life is almost entirely 
determined by their personality. I am not speaking of those whose 
transcendent gifts of any kind must inevitably lift them conspicu- 
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ously above their fellows, even when accompanied by the drag of an 
unfortunate manner; but of the average mortal, sufficiently well 
equipped to carry him through successfully, provided that all the 
other conditions be favourable, and that he be not hindered by quite 
unnecessary stumbling-blocks that a little trouble and forethought 
might have removed from his path. An ingenuous investigator put 
forth, I am told, some time since a circular inquiring into the causes 
of failure, a copy of which was sent round to all the people who might 
be supposed to have good reason to know the answer. History does 
not say what were their feelings in receiving it. But, however 
plausibly they may have managed to explain why they had not suc- 
ceeded in doing all that they had desired to do, we may surmise that 
they did not, in nine cases out of ten, put their finger on the real 
cause—namely, that of having been afflicted with an unlucky manner, 
or unlucky manners, which had stood persistently in their way. 
They had taken, no doubt, a very great deal of trouble to learn 
many things that they thought would be useful to them, but this 
thing, that matters so very much, they had left out altogether. 
Manners may not ‘ pay ’—to use that ugly expression—in an exami- 
natoin, perhaps. But once that, by dint of studying history or the 
classics, the examination has been passed and the career entered 
upon, a previous study of manner and manners will be found to pay 
very well indeed. It may mean that the road of life is made smooth 
instead of rough, easy instead of difficult ; that the traveller is helped 
along it by the encouragement of others, instead of being hindered by 
their dislike. Such a study, however, but rarely finds its place as 
part of an accepted curriculum. During the long and frequent con- 
versations on education with which mothers are wont to beguile the 
time when they meet one another in society—these conversations 
occasionally take the form of an alternative and competitive recital 
of the achievements of each mother’s offspring—you will hardly ever 
hear of manner or manners being taken into account in making educa- 
tional arrangements for Sybil or Dorothy. Onthe contrary, you will 
probably discover that such branches of learning as they are pursuing 
are being acquired under conditions in which manners will probably 
be entirely overlooked. Dorothy is learning music abroad, living in a 
family whose absolute respectability has been carefully inquired into, 
but where it is not likely that there will be much observation, or 
much criticism, therefore, of the hundred little departures from grace 
of bearing into which young people are apt to slide. Sybil, who has 
a stronger mind, is learning the classics at a high school, under the 
care of a teacher who, excellent though her certificates of knowledge 
may be, has absolutely no time to turn her own attention or that of 
her pupils to minutiz of demeanour. But if we were even to hint 
this in veiled terms to a mother who is anxiously planning how she 
may do the best in her power for her daughter, she would probably 
u2 
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contemn us for attaching importance to the small things of life rather 
than to the big ones. But it would not besoat all. There is no reason 
why the earnest study of music or the classics should not be compatible 
with daily and hourly training in manners as well, if that branch, as 
well as the others, has been considered in selecting ateacher. Of 
course we all agree that big things should come before small. Where 
we are at variance is in deciding which are the big and which are the 
small; and in my opinion they are not always divided aright. Give 
a thing a small name and hang it, in fact ; and it is obvious that it 
is, unfortunately, the people who are most entitled to command our 
respect by the sincerity and diligence of their work and aims who 
are apt to put aside the deliberate study of the minor graces of life 
as being the things of the least importance. 

It is a matter of regret that the earnest, the high-minded, the 
elect thinkers and doers of the world, their energies concentrated on 
loftier aims, should so often, practically if not explicitly, contemn 
the ‘undue’ importance—the very word begs the question—given 
to what they call trifling observances, on the ground that time and 
energies are thus diverted from the larger issues. I would difi- 
dently point out that none of these small observances are incom- 
patible with lofty aims and earnest thought. On the contrary, I 
will venture to assert that not only are they compatible with them, 
but that every form of good and earnest endeavour will be incalcu- 
lably furthered by attention being paid to certain details of manner 
which some people consider trifling, although others call them 
essential. In this case, as in others, the looker-on may see most of 
the game; and the idler standing by may perhaps realise more 
clearly than the active and strenuous workers, whose minds are full 
of wider aspirations, how greatly their possibilities of usefulness 
may be minimised, how much the influence of their goodness may 
be weakened, by being presented to the world under a crude and 
unattractive aspect. It is quite a mistake to think that goodness 
unadorned adorns the most. It should have as many adornments 
as possible, in order that the outward graces may correspond to the 
inward, in order that the impulse of those brought face to face with 
it may not be one of involuntary recoil, first from the unattractive 
manner, and then, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, from the 
admirable virtues that underlie it. 

I go, for instance, to visit a noted philanthropist. I am not 
there on business, so to speak, and she is not professionally called 
upon to love me; it is therefore absurd that it should be a factor 
in my opinion of her real worth that she should forget to pour 
out my tea, so busy is she haranguing me in a dictatorial and 
unsmiling manner. I ought to remember that she would hold a 
cup of water to the lips of a pauper more tenderly than a cup 
of tea to mine: I ought to remind myself that the manner 50 
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displeasing to me has been acquired when exhorting and instruct- 
ing others less favoured by fortune than I, whose horizon she may 
thus incaleulably have widened. And yet I confess that I find 
myself wondering if it would not have been possible for her to 
combine both forms of excellence, and to be deferential, courteous, 
solicitously hospitable to the well-to-do, as well as helpful and 
admirable towards the badly off; and why, when great and noble 
ideals of conduct were being placed before her, some of the minor 
graces of demeanour should not as a matter of course have been 
imparted as well. It is foolish that we should in our intercourse 
with a fellow-creature be biassed by superficial deficiencies, and thus 
lose sight of essential excellencies. But we are foolish, most of us: 
that fact we must accept, however much we should like to think 
otherwise; and if we honestly search our experience and our 
memories, we shall realise how much we are liable to be influenced 
by things which appear insignificant, we shall recall how slight an 
incident has sometimes produced an unfavourable impression that is 
never wholly erased. I remember an instance of this which struck 
me very vividly. A septuagenarian of dignity and position, Sir X. Y., 
happened to meet at a public gathering Mr. Z., another magnate of 
his own standing, full of years and of worth. Mr. Z. was anxious to 
enlist Sir X. Y.’s interest in a certain scheme, and to obtain his co- 
operation and pecuniary support. And he would doubtless have 
succeeded, for Sir X. Y., an urbane old man, albeit with a clear con- 
sciousness of his own deserts, was entirely well disposed, and 
advanced with outstretched hand to greet Mr. Z. with cordiality. 
But, alas! at that moment Mr. Z. happened to see some one else by 
whom his attention was suddenly diverted, and, all unwitting of his 
crime, he shook hands with Sir X.Y. without looking at him, thereby 
losing in that one moment of thoughtlessness the goodwill of his 
interlocutor, his kindly interest, and his possible help. Mr. Z. had 
almost certainly been taught in his youth always to give his right 
hand instead of his left when shaking hands with people, and he had 
probably learnt it so thoroughly that it would never have occurred 
to him to do anything else. But he had apparently not been taught 
also to look his interlocutor in the face at the same time, as if it 
gave him pleasure to meet him. And yet this supplementary 
ordinance might have been just as easily and thoroughly taught as 
the first rule, if it had occurred to any one that it was necessary and 
advisable to do so. . We could all of us, probably, cite many instances 
of the same kind. Mrs. A. and Mr. B. being both interested in a 
certain school, Mrs. A. went to see Mr. B. to discuss with him some 
point in the management of it. Suddenly Mr. B. caught sight of 
an open letter lying on the table in front of him, and he took it up 
and looked mechanically through it while she spoke. The result 
was that, although he was in reality more than willing to meet 
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Mrs. A.’s wishes about the school, his manner, quite unintentionally, 
produced a feeling of unreasoning resentment in her, and she was 
far more angry with him for agreeing inattentively with her views 
than she would have been if he had differed from them after listen- 
ing to her attentively and courteously. All this means an absolutely 
unnecessary expenditure of energy. Mrs. A., being given the wrong 
bias at the beginning of the interview, was then annoyed with 
herself for being annoyed with Mr. B. ; the irritation in her manner 
communicated itself to his, according to a law of nature as definitely 
ascertained as that of the propagation of the waves in the ether, 
and the question they had met to discuss was settled with an 
incalculable amount of friction, which might have been entirely 
avoided. It arose purely from Mr. B.’s defective training in 
manners. He had probably been taught as a definite precept of 
conduct in his youth, obeyed ever since quite unconsciously without 
a separate effort of will or intention, to get up when a lady entered 
his room, and not to sit down with his back to her afterwards ; but 
it would have been well for him if he had also been taught not 
morally to turn his back upon her by reading a letter while she was 
speaking to him of something else. This is one of the most 
exasperating and most prevalent forms of bad manners, and it 
reappears in an infinite variety of shapes. 

Mrs. E. went one day to see Mrs. F., who is renowned for the 
rare gifts of her mind, heart, and intelligence. Mrs. E. was prepared 
to be impressed by her, to admire her, to be guided by her. But, 
behold ! during the whole of their interview, in which, indeed, Mrs. 
F.’s utterances were all they were expected to be, she entirely im- 
paired the effect of them by looking at herself in the glass all the 
time she was speaking. And somehow, however unreasonably, that 
trifling manifestation outweighed in the mind of her hearer all the 
brilliancy and charm of her talk, and those few moments of inter- 
course, so eagerly anticipated, remained in the mind of Mrs. E. as an 
acute disillusion. Mrs. F. would probably much have regretted this 
result, if she had known it, for even brilliant and superior people, I 
imagine, would prefer not to produce an impression of disillusion ; 
and in this case, as in most others, it might quite well have been 
avoided. Mrs. F. ought to have been taught betimes, as every one 
should be taught, not to look at her own reflection at the wrong 
moment; to be able to pass a stray and unexpected glass without 
looking in it, and, especially, never to watch herself in one while 
talking to other people. It is not wicked, of course, to look in the 
glass at the wrong moment. It is merely absurd. But why should 
we be even absurd if it can be avoided? ‘There is no reason why 
people should be either ridiculous or unpleasing in their social 
relations, if they could only be taught, at an age when they are still 
teachable, to curb the indiscretions of their outward manifestations ; 
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if only an onlooker were allowed on occasion to cry ‘ Casse-cou!’ as 
in the French game of our youth, when a blunderer whose eyes were 
bound was about to stumble over some unseen obstacle. I once 
heard a boy of nineteen, in conversation with a listener of more than 
twice his age, preface a quotation by saying: ‘As was well said by a 
great and good man, whose name you may perhaps have heard. . . 
(The italics are mine). I longed to cry ‘Casse-cou, young man, 
casse-cou !’ for I felt that in the listener’s mind that excellent youth, 
a devoted son and brother, honest and upright, and inwardly every- 
thing that could be desired, was being judged, tried, and condemned 
for ever on account of his condescending manner. For affably to 
assume that a middle-aged interlocutor might perhaps just have 
heard the name of a writer with whose works the young gentleman 
himself was apparently well acquainted was exactly one of the things 
I would have young people taught to avoid. Indeed, at any age it 
is a safe rule to follow never to appear to think that a subject of 
which one is speaking requires explaining, or to assume that a piece 
of knowledge quite familiar to one’s self is not equally so to other 
people. 

Oh, that these things might be taught calmly and urbanely, on 
general principles! Oh, that it were possible to havea sort of night- 
school for adults, where certain obvious platitudes concerning the 
conduct of human intercourse might be learnt, without being either 
given or received with the evil animus of personal application! 
What a different aspect they would present to the hearer, and how 
much more ready he would be to assimilate them! For there is no 
doubt that the personal bearing of the question makes all the diffe- 
rence. It is quite conceivable that even the most universally accepted 
and revered of general maxims, such as ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ say, 
or ‘ Waste not, want not,’ would, if levelled pointedly at one’s self, 
take quite another aspect from that which they present when offered 
impersonally as part of a general code of morals. This bringing in 
of the personal element, with its unsatisfactory results, is one of the 
great drawbacks to the direct teaching of manners as at present 
attempted in the family circle, and neutralises the effect of it just 
at a stage when such teaching, if undertaken and carried out success- 
fully, would be of inestimable advantage to the learner. It is obvious 
that this is likely to be so. Parents, even those who are more or less 
alive to the importance of demeanour, content themselves while the 
child is young in instructing him, as we have said above, with great 
thoroughness in the elementary rules. That being successfully 
accomplished, it does not occur to them to consider or discourse upon 
any wider aspects of the subject, until they suddenly discover one 
day that, the time of childhood being passed, the manners of the 
grown-up young man or woman are not all that their fond parents 
imagined they would be. This deficiency being disagreeably and 
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verudely revealed by some peculiarity or lapse of manners, flying in 
the face of some idiosyncrasy of the parents’ own, is therefore rebuked 
by them with much more animus than the occasion warrants. For 
be it said, incidentally—it is a conviction sadly forced upon one as 
experience ripens—that the parents’ standard of their children’s 
wrong-doing is apt to be chiefly a standard of different doing, and it 
is no wonder that young people should often rebel against so imper- 
fect a code of morals. 

This is not the place to enlarge on a subject on which so very 
much still remains to be said, the best way of bringing about satis- 
factory relations between parents and children. I will only say that 
it seems to me that here, too, we are apt to underrate the importance 
of manner and manners ; and that when, a year or two ago, the subject 
was vigorously discussed in print, the people who were all for having 
recourse to heroic remedies—latchkeys, Wanderjahre, and separate 
incomes—were going too far afield for the solution of the problem. I 
believe that if older people were more careful not to weaken the effect 
of important and necessary admonitions by a series of daily and 
hourly minor rebukes, often uncalled for, and arising from irritability 
as much as from conviction, they would not find themselves nearly so 
helpless at the moment of essential and inevitable divergence of 
opinion. 

The demeanour of the younger generation is a good deal criticised 
in these days, and I cannot deny that much of the adverse criticism 
may be true. I am ready to admit that the manner of some young 
men—not of all—is conceited, familiar, totally wanting in distinction 
and in chivalrous courtesy. But this, perhaps, is partly due to the fact 
that the manner of some young girls—not of all—is characterised by 

_an unpleasing decision, by a want of dignity and reserve, by an ugly 
sort of slap-dash assurance, and by a total want of delicate half-tones 
in the atmosphere which surroundsthem, I deplore all these regret- 
table manifestations. I deplore that there should be sons who come 
down to breakfast with a scowl, and daughters who contradict their 
mothers; and I sympathise with the grievance, if not with the 
clamour, of the people who write articles in magazines and news- 
papers to complain bitterly of the manners of the present day, and 
especially of the want of deference shown by the young to older 
people. At the same time, I fancy that statistics would show that 
these articles are all written by the generation that is offended by 
that want of deference. Young people do not, as a rule, write 
articles on the manners of older ones. That, at least, we have so far 
been spared. But I fancy that if they did, and put forth their views 
with the candour with which their own manners are criticised, we 
should find that they, in their turn, were often very unpleasantly 
affected by our manner. If they were always addressed courteously 
and smilingly, never admonished irritably—and of one thing I am 
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quite sure, that the wrong moment to rebuke a fault is when it has 
just been committed—never silenced, or snubbed, or sneered at, how- 
ever much their utterances may seem at times to demand such 
treatment, they would probably in their turn feel inclined to reply 
more amiably, and we should perhaps not hear of so many despairing 
discussions and inquiries as to the best way of getting on with one’s 
family. But instead of this, it is too often taken for granted that 
in the home circle it is allowable, and even advisable, to dispense 
with the small adornments of everyday courtesy. The influence 
of such a code on the grace of daily intercourse must necessarily 
be disastrous. Some children I once knew, used, whenever they 
handed a thing to one another, to do so combatively, with a violent 
push, which invariably succeeded in infuriating the recipient. The 
same unpleasing effect is produced when children of a larger 
growth continue the process, and push their remarks or their argu- 
ments home with a momentum which arouses an unreasoning fury 
in their interlocutor. We all know what it is to argue with such 
people. It is like trying to write one’s opinions on sandpaper instead 
of on a fair white sheet. It is a crime to allow a human being to 
grow up with such a manner. . 

If urbanity were persistently taught and practised in the home 
there would not be so much to learn, and especially to unlearn, with 
regard to intercourse with the world at large. People would not 
then have two manners—one to use in public, and one in private. 
There would be less self-consciousness and less affectation, for these 
arise from trying to do a thing of which we are uncertain, to assume 
a manner which we have imperfectly acquired. 

I am not saying, of course, that in every respect the code of 
behaviour should be the same at home as abroad—that would be 
absurd; only, the difference, it seems to me, should lie in the 
direction of there being less reserve in the family circle than among 
strangers, but not less gentleness and courtesy. It would not be in 
the least a fault of manners, for instance, for a child to fling himself 
on his mother’s lap and throw his arms around her neck, although it 
would be very ill-mannered if he were to do the same to a visitor. 
But if he were to bang the door in his mother’s face, that would be 
just as ill-mannered and just as inadmissible as if he had banged it 
in the face of a stranger. Often I have seen a mother—put to shame 
by her children’s rudeness to a visitor in this respect and others— 
scold them roundly and unavailingly for continuing to do the ugly 
thing in public that she had tolerated their doing every day in the 
family circle. I saw the other day a young girl, gently born and 
anxiously brought up, coming into a drawing-room at an afternoon 
party just as a dowager was leaving it. To my amazement, the girl, 
instead of stepping back and allowing the older woman to pass her, 
pressed forward with all the impetus of her youthful vigour, so that 
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the departing guest was fairly hurled back into the room, and had to 
wait to go out until the newcomer had pushed her way past her. 

This sort of thing ought not to be possible. And the responsi- 
bility for it lies entirely on the shoulders of the parent; for it is 
evident that if the girl had been taught always to step back and to 
yield the way to older people, she would have done so on that 
occasion also, gracefully and as a matter of course, and have thereby 
made a pleasant impression on the mind of the beholder instead of a 
distinctly unpleasant one. We are told that in the days of 
Mrs. Chapone there stood in the courtyard of a boarding-school at 
Brighton an empty coach, in order that the young ladies—it was 
part of their daily course of study—might practise getting in and 
out of it without showing their ankles. I am not advocating that 
this practice should continue. I fear that some of the modem 
pastimes to which young women are addicted necessitate showing a 
good deal more of their ankles, to put it mildly, than the contem- 
poraries of Mrs. Chapone would willingly have beheld. But I do 
think it would be an excellent plan, although I fear it might be 
attended with some practical difficulties, if an empty railway carriage 
could stand in every courtyard, with a crowd of intending passengers 
to practise upon. Then people might study the art of getting in 
quietly, courteously, and in their turn, instead of pushing their way 
past in order to get in first, declining to make room for other people, 
and generally indulging in all the numerous forms of bad manners 
that railway travel seems to induce, Such an exercise would also be 
found useful as a guide to behaviour at drawing-room entertainments 
and other occasions of the same kind where the object apparently is to 
secure the best seats at any cost of manners. 

How delightful it would be, though perhaps such a project is 
only a rosy dream, if a class could be formed, just as classes for 
learning the minuet have been formed, for instruction in demeanour 
in a drawing-room, showing in practice as well as in theory how to 
move through it with ease and dignity, how to behave when listening 
to conversation or joining in it, when listening to music, when 
playing cards or round games! Demeanour at games is one of the 
things that the best-behaved fall short in, and unless it be taught in 
the home, where there are countless opportunities of uoing so, it will 
never be learnt atall. Ihave been stupefied sometimes, when watching 
in a country house some drawing-room game of the kind that has 
to be decided occasionally by the verdict of the players, to see the 
people that I have been accustomed to consider the most puncti- 
liously polite develop the most surprising acrimoniousness, rudeness, 
and self-assertion. If this is not remedied in childhood it will never 
be cured. One feature of the excellent work known as the Children’s 
Happy Evening Association is, I am told, that it teaches the art of 
playing together pleasantly and harmoniously to poor children whose 
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only previous notion of a game had been to cuff or abuse the one 
who got the better of them. I only wish this training could be 
extended to other circles, and that some of those very people, 
perhaps, who have been playing with the children at the East End, 
could, when back in their own surroundings, have people to play 
with themselves, and to teach them the art of politeness over a game 
of cards or of letters. Perhaps some philanthropic dukes and princes 
could in their turn give up an evening a week for that purpose. 

In conclusion, then, what we want is some scheme by which a 
complete training in demeanour should form part of the regular 
curriculum. The method of tuition, instead of, as at present, con- 
sisting of haphazard scoldings, should consist of a systematic course 
of instruction in the higher branches of manner or manners, to 
follow as a matter of course the elementary grounding. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect, as we do at present, that young people arrived at 
a given stage of existence should know by intuition that which we 
have never deliberately tried to teach them. Let us help them, 
therefore, to acquire betimes certain general maxims of conduct, 
which should be contained, like other branches of knowledge, in a 
book compiled for the purpose. I attach great importance to their 
being ina book. The mere fact of seeing such maxims—at present 
handed on to us, if at all, by oral tradition, as if we were Druids, and 
that in an infinite variety of imperfect forms, according to the trans- 
mitter—clearly defined and set down in print, would place them in 
quite another aspect, would increase our confidence in them, and 
would be of great help to us in carrying them out. And since there 
is nothing that teaches a thing so thoroughly as trying to impart it 
to others, the constant use of this handbook will be, probably, of 
inestimable value to those who teach from it as well as to those who 
learn. It must have come within most people’s experience to realise 
the influence that has been exercised by some home-grown precept of 
behaviour that they have been accustomed to hear from early years. 
How often you hear a man or woman say, when explaining some 
course of conduct, ‘My father and mother used always to say. . .;’ 
and then follows some rule of the road of life, which, from its 
very simplicity, has been useful where more elaborate exhortations 
have been forgotten. As an instance of the persistent influence of 
such a precept—although in this case not very successful—I may 
cite a most estimable member of society, who would have been alto- 
gether delightful if his mother had not impressed on him in his youth 
that it was very rude ever to leave off speaking. Whatever inte- 
resting general conversation was going on, therefore—and it is essential 
to be able on occasion to take part in general conversation as much 
by appreciative silence as by voluble participation—he never suffered 
silence to reign in his own little corner, but would continue, during 
the most enthralling utterances of some distinguished talker, to pour 
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into the ear of his distracted neighbour some tedious common- 
place on the weather and the Academy, feeling, in consequence of his 
early training, that even this were better than nothing. This 
was an error of judgment, no doubt, on the part of his mother; 
but to see the necessity of impressing such precepts at all on the 
mind of a child is a step in the right direction. And the error of 
judgment simply shows the necessity of having them formulated with 
care and discretion. In China, we are told, it is stated in the classics 
that the laws and rules of ceremony are three hundred and the rules of 
behaviour three thousand. We in this country cannot, I fear, hope for 
a code so complete, although there is no doubt that we should most of 
us be the better for a few hundred suggestions on the subject. But, 
without going even to that length, there is no reason why the laws of 
behaviour should not be as clearly stated as those of golf or cricket, 
and, presented in this systematic form, as easyto acquire. - Most young 
people know in these days that a golf player must not strike his ball 
from the tee until the player in front of him is two strokes ahead. 
That rule, amongst others, is put up on every golf ground. But they 
do not know, since it is not put up in every drawing-room, that very 
much the same rule should be observed in conversation. A golf 
player would not think of standing quite close to the tee from which 
some one else is driving off, with his club raised to strike before the 
other has well played. But when he is playing the game of conver- 
sation, he thinks nothing of standing impatiently, with his mouth 
open, while the other player is speaking, obviously not listening, but 
waiting to speak himself the moment the other shall havedone. He 
obeys the former rule because he has seen and heard it clearly stated 
as a rule of the game; he transgresses the latter one because he has 
not seen or heard it so stated. 

These rules, therefore, should be drawn up and tabulated in a con- 
venient form. The manual thus compiled should, when illustrated 
by examples and a copious commentary, form a complete code of 
minor morals, and should serve as a handbook to the gentle art of 
human intercourse; holding a place between the manual of etiquette 
on one side, which deals only with immaterial and fleeting details of 
usage, and the teachings of a wider morality on the other, dealing 
with the laws and motives of conduct, and not with their outward 
manifestations. The ordinary manual of etiquette, as we know it at 
present—we probably all of us smile at the name—is not a very 
useful adjunct to demeanour, although it is quite conceivable that it 
might be more valuable if done upon slightly different lines, and with 
a little more subtlety of discrimination than usually accompanies it. 
We have yet to be given a book of the higher etiquette, if I may so 
call it—a book of precepts for everyday conduct done on simple lines, 
and giving us not only the general outline of what I may call our 
trivial duty to our neighbour, but also suggestions in detail, which 
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would be most specially useful. We all know how sometimes some 
quite simple suggestion has enabled us to avoid a pitfall, to remove 
a stumbling-block of which we were unable to discover the cause. 
We know how maddening it is when a piano jingles or a machine 
sticks for some mysterious reason that we cannot discover, and how 
intensely grateful we are to the person who shows us where the diffi- 
culty lies and enables us to remove it. Just as grateful should we be 
to the person who, when our manner jingles, so to speak, and causes 
our friends to avoid playing upon it, can, by proposing a simple 
expedient, put us on the right lines to remedy the defect. And here 
let me again plead that these suggestions should not ascend to too 
lofty an altitude. The unfortunate offender in these matters is apt to 
be approached on the highest moral level, and given to understand 
that unless he alters his whole nature, and gets him a new heart, he 
cannot hope to mend the error of his ways. This, if I may be for- 
given for saying so, is a very needlessly heavy and discouraging line 
to take, for it is much more difficult to alter one’s heart than one’s 
manner. 

We will suppose, for example, that you have become conscious of 
the disheartening fact that you fail to please your neighbour; and a 
deadly fear seizes you that it may be because you have bored him. 
If you should seek the best way to remedy this state of things, the 
advice you would be most likely to receive, either from yourself or 
other people, would be to the effect that in order to please 
others you should be unselfish, and love your neighbour better than 
yourself; you should cultivate humility, generosity, charity, and 
many other virtues. But the result of this will probably be that the 
unfortunate offender, horribly discouraged at having so vast a field 
of moral achievement presented to him, and not knowing from which 
point to approach it, will content himself by endeavouring, as before, 
to comply in the general with all that the code of morals prescribes, 
while he continues in detail to annoy his fellow-creatures at every 
turn, for want of some simple rule of behaviour quite easy to carry 
out. 

For instance, we are told as a general maxim that we should 
sympathise with other people’s joys and sorrows ; and so ready are we 
to comply with this precept that we all fondly believe we carry it 
out. So presumably we do, in intention. The mistake is that we do 
not always translate this intention sufficiently clearly into words. 
Indeed, we often convey an impression quite opposed to that of 
sympathetic benevolence. We should probably none of us acknow- 
ledge, or even conceive it to be possible, that we should not be sorry 
to hear of another person’s suffering, whether mental or physical. 
And yet, if an instance of it is brought before us in a concrete form, 
by the sufferer telling us of a bad night, a chronic complaint, or the 
misdoings ofan unruly servant, what do we do? Do we seem sorry? do 
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we concentrate our attention on the misfortunes of the narrator and 
pour consolation into his ear? Not at all. The moment his grievance 
has left his lips we instantly reply by a similar grievance of our own, 
for which we demand his sympathy instead of presenting him ours. I 
think I am well within the mark in saying that on eighteen out of 
twenty occasions in which one human being says to another, ‘I woke 
at five this morning,’ or ‘I didn’t close my eyes until dawn,’ the 
other one will reply, ‘And I woke at four,’ or ‘I didn’t go to sleep 
till the sun was shining.’ Let the observer whose attention has been 
called to this topic notice, for example, at a breakfast-table in a 
country house how, if one person says he has been awakened by a 
thrush at 3 a.m., he will in one moment be in possession of the 
experience of the entire table, without one word from any one of 
comment or sympathy on the experience of others. Indeed, the 
interested observer will probably be conscious that he has to withhold 
himself by main force from contributing his own quota to the list. 
Let one of the simple rules to be contained in our book, then, be, 
never to say how you have slept yourself when your neighbour tells 
you what sort of a night he has had. Such a rule will be easily 
remembered and the habit of complying with it easily acquired. It 
sounds trivial and absurd, no doubt; but I believe that compliance 
with a score of such maxims, judiciously chosen and constantly 
obeyed, would make more difference to each one of us than we are 
well ready to imagine, and would be of incalculable help in oiling 
the wheels of daily intercourse. 

And to make the machinery of life run smoothly is surely well 
worth doing, instead of daily throwing a handful of sand among the 
wheels ; for it would be as easy to pick up again one by one actual 
grains of sand so thrown, and reassemble them in one’s hand, as to 
remove the effect of a hundred little crudities of manner and manners 
with which some people are wont to roughen the path of life for 
themselves and for others. These are the things which stand in the 
way of success: not only of ‘ worldly’ success and advancement, to 
use the conventional expression in its most grovelling sense, but of 
that other success, worldly too, perhaps, but in a higher sense, of 
making the best of this world while we live in it in regard to our 
relations with our kind. Let us realise that this lies a great deal 
more within our own hands than we are apt to think. Let us help 
one another to learn the way of achieving it. It means taking 
a good deal of trouble, no doubt; it means a good deal of 
deliberation and sustained effort, and, at the same time, it will depend 
a good deal more on the small things we do than on the big ones. 
This thought is not necessarily comforting. It is to many people 
rather the reverse; for in our hearts we most of us agree with the 
Eastern proverb, ‘One great deed is easier than a thousand small 
ones,’ But the great opportunity, that we should doubtless so 
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promptly and brilliantly embrace, does not come to us all; and 
instead of letting so much potential heroism run to waste, we had 
better employ it in the countless daily opportunities that we all have 
of winning by the veriest trifles—or of putting away from us, as the 
case may be—the goodwill of our fellow-creatures. 

FLORENCE BELL. 
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THE belief that the Chinese are in a military sense a powerful people is 
one of those superstitions which die hard, and the impetus which has 
been given to it by Lord Salisbury’s recent assertion that the Celestials 
are a brave race will doubtless secure to it a new lease of life. 
China is a long way off, and facts connected with it filter through 
slowly and imperfectly to this side of the world. We are unable to 
say on what Lord Salisbury based his opinion, but the evidence 
commonly adduced by those who agree with him is that supplied by 
the experience of Gordon when in command of the ‘ Ever Victorious 
Army.’ A belief prevails, encouraged by the title of his force, that 
Gordon was uniformly successful in the field, and that under his inspir- 
ing influence his men fought so well and bravely that they recovered 
the central provinces of the Empire from the dominion of the rebels. 

A wider experience, including the recent war with Japan, has 
shown that the Chinese have no taste for fighting, and a study of 
history proves that though Gordon’s troops were often victorious in 
their engagements with the T’aip’ings, their successes were mainly due, 
not to the strength of their own right arms, but to Gordon’s brilliant 
generalship, the superior weapons with which they were armed, and 
the support which they received from the British and French 
garrisons at Shanghai. These conditions were just those which 
are calculated to draw out any latent disposition to fight which many 
found in Chinese soldiers. They have a holy horror of an equal 
foe, and the knowledge, or belief, that they are incomparably superior 
to their enemies alone encourages them to enter on the unequal con- 
flict with some taste for their work. It was noticeable during the 
war of ’60 that in the first engagements, fought in the neighbourhood 
of the Taku Forts, the Chinese soldiers, in their supreme contempt 
for foreigners, and in their entire ignorance of the military power of 
their new foes, did not hesitate to cross swords with them. So soon, 
however, as they found that they had an enemy of sterner stuff to 
contend with than those they were used to meet, they never brought 
their courage to the sticking point again, and yielded without any 
show of great opposition in the subsequent engagements. At Changchia 
Chwang, which was the only other serious battle fought, they faced 
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the four or five thousand allied troops with eighty thousand men. But 
though this disproportion might have been thought sufficiently en- 
couraging, the huge host made but a poor stand, and speedily fled 
discomfited to a fortified position some miles in the rear. Here, 
again, they were attacked by the advancing allies, and were again 
defeated without inflicting any serious loss on the English, though 
the French are said to have suffered severely in their attack on a 
bridge, which the Chinese held in great force. No further attempt 
was made to oppose the allies, although the enemy still had numeri- 
cally overwhelming armies in the field. A gate at Peking was given 
up without a shot being fired, and nothing was done to defend the 
Summer Palace against the invaders. 

The terror inspired by the successes of the ‘ outer barbarians’ 
during his campaign spread far and wide over the northern provinces 
of the empire, and the panic prevailed to an extent which would be 
impossible in a nation possessing any pretence to military prowess. In 
1863 the metropolitan province of the empire was overrun by an army 
of mounted banditti, for the suppression of whom an Imperial force, 
consisting of infantry and cavalry, was put into thefield. An officer 
of the 67th British regiment was placed in temporary command of 
the foot regiments, and under his sheltering wing the native general 
commanding the cavalry found such sure protection that he declined 
to dissever himself even for a moment from his colleague’s side. 
As, however, the rebels were all mounted, they were easily able to 
keep a day’s march ahead of Colonel Coney’s infantry, and at this safe 
distance the two forces moved about the district, neither inflicting 
nor receiving any damage on or from one another. It seemed never 
to occur to the leader of the cavalry that, though the infantry were 
unable to come up with the evasive rebels, his men might easily do 
so, and in this ¢mpasse Mr. Consul Gibson, who was accompanying 
the expedition as a volunteer, offered to take command of the 
timorous cavalry, and to engage the enemy. The native general 
gave a ready assent to this proposal, and Mr. Gibson, at the head of 
his Manchu following, rode out to overtake the foe. He was not 
long in coming within striking distance of them. Having formed 
his men up in some kind of order he gave the word to charge, and 
rode out in advance, like another Scarlett at Balaclava, to lead them 
to the encounter. The instant the rebels recognised that a foreigner 
was heading the onslaught they turned and fled, while at the same 
time the Tartar cavalry, thinking that discretion was the better part 
of valour, came to a standstill, leaving Mr. Gibson to pursue the 
flying rebels, who never once ventured to face their solitary 
antagonist. 

An incident of a similar kind occurred during the attack on 
Ningpo by Captain Roderick Dew in 1862. The rebels who had 
occupied that city having fired on the British settlement and ships, 
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Captain Dew found it necessary to bombard and take the town. 
The Imperialists were already laying siege to the walls, and a fleet 
of Chinese war junks was at hand with the apparent object of aiding 
the British sailors in the capture. But no sooner had Captain Dew 
opened fire than the captains of the junks cast anchor and steadily 
refused to take part in the engagement, urging all kinds of paltry 
excuses to account for their inaction. In the same way, at the 
subsequent unsuccessful attack on Shao-hsing, the Imperialist 
troops declined to fight after the first repulse, and ‘all attempts to 
bring them again to the attack were vain, though they were rallied 
by Lieutenant Holders, R.N., at half musket shot.’' The same 
reluctance to fight was shown shortly afterwards at the assault of 
Fénghwa, though Captain Dew’s officers and sailors gave every 
encouragement to the men both by word and example. 

Meanwhile the force which was ultimately to become the ‘ Ever 
Victorious Army’ had been formed by General Ward, an American 
adventurer, whose first levy consisted of a hundred foreigners whom 
he had recruited at Shanghai. With this small force he attacked 
the important city of Sungchiang and suffered a repulse for his 
rashness. Having, however, augmented his following by a company 
of vagrant Manilamen, he succeeded in making himself master of 
the town. Subsequently he enlisted a thousand Chinese soldiers, 
whom he armed and drilled, but who, in more cases than not, failed 
to bring victory to his standard, the exact proportion being three 
victories to six defeats. In an engagement before the town of Tzuki 
Ward, when bravely leading his men into action, received his mortal 
wound, and the command devolved on Burgevine, who, after some 
weeks of controversy, was dismissed from the post by Li Hungchang. 
Captain Holland of the Royal Marines succeeded Burgevine, and led 
an attack on the town of T’aitsang with, as Mr, Wilson says in his 
Ever Victorious Army, ‘ the loss of some guns and of many officers 
and men, though the commander made great exertions, and exposed 
himself throughout the engagement to a very heavy fire. Another 
expedition,’ adds Mr. Wilson, ‘ under Major Brennan, was repulsed in 
an attempt to take Fushan ; and these two failures, together with the 
insinuations of Imperialists, made the Futai very much dissatisfied 
and disgusted with this far from victorious army.’ 

On the recommendation of General Staveley, Gordon was ap- 
pointed to succeed Holland. At the time of this transfer the force 
consisted of from 3,000 to 5,000 men, divided into five or six infantry 
regiments, and six batteries of artillery, Each regiment of 500 men 
was commanded by fifteen European officers. The men were all 
armed with smooth-bored English muskets with a sprinkling of 
Prussian and Enfield rifles. The artillery armament consisted of 
two 8-inch howitzers, four 32-pounder guns, three 24-pounder 

1 The Ever Victorious Army. By Andrew Wilson. 
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howitzers, twelve 12-pounder howitzers, ten American 12-pounder 
howitzers, eight 44-inch mountain howitzers, fourteen mortars and 
six rocket tubes. The men were dressed in a kind of European 
uniform, partly for the sake of convenience and partly that the rebels 
might believe that they had foreign troops to contend with. To 
heighten this illusion the Shanghai native authorities supplied the 
soldiers with European boots ‘in order that the very footprints of the 
disciplined Chinese might leave a like impression.’ 

To assist and accompany this force among the many waterways 
which intersect the field of operations was a flotilla of steamers and 
gunboats, the former of which were protected by an armour of elm 
planking which was loopholed for the use of guns. From this 
description it will be at once seen that the force was in all ways 
distinguished from an ordinary Chinese corps d’armée. The rebels, 
on the other hand, were in every respect at a disadvantage as com- 
pared even with native troops. Only about a third of them had 
muskets, the remainder being armed with gingals and spears. As 
has already been remarked, Chinamen have a wholesome dread of 
meeting an equal foe, and their nerves are apt to give way entirely 
on the least suspicion that their retreat is cut off. It was by trading 
on these timid tendencies of the Chinese that Gordon won the most 
conspicuous victories, and the greatest losses which he inflicted on 
che T’aip’ings occurred during hurried retreats from posts which his 
generalship had rendered untenable. 

The first city against which he led his force was Fushan, the 
place from which Major Brennan had previously been repulsed. 
Gordon advanced to the assault with his fifth regiment, a 32-pounder, 
four 12-pounders, and supported by a force of drilled levies under 
Major Tapp, and a contingent of Imperialist troops. After a short 
bombardment the advance was sounded. But the work was already 
done, and the defenders, terrified at the motley force brought against 
them, evacuated the city, yielding to Gordon a nearly bloodless victory. 
The city of T’aitsang was the next objective, and here the contest was 
severe, for the T’aip’ings had in their employ a number of English, 
French, and American adventurers, who, being ignorant of the 
Chinese tactics of running away, fought bravely in the breaches. 


But Gordon’s artillery overcame all obstacles, and the city fell into 
his hands, 


It is doubtful [says Mr. Wilson] whether this assault would have been success- 
ful had it not been for some 8-inch howitzers which were played over the heads of 
the stormers, and mowed down the T’aip’ings on the breach, from a distance of only 
200 yards. The steamer Hyson also did some service by moving in the neighbour- 
hood, throwing heavy shells into the city; and General Brown afforded moral 
support by moving up a small British force of about 500, to the village of Waikong, 
about six miles off. 


Quinsan was the next point of attack, and many circumstances 
x2 
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made the capture of this place a matter of supreme importance to 
the Ever Victorious Army. The town was by nature formidably 
placed, and was strongly fortified with walls five miles in circum- 
ference. Of all the cities in the district it was, moreover, the one 
best suited to serve as the headquarters of Gordon’s force. But 
above and beyond all other considerations it was the key to Soochow. 
With the instinct of a military commander Gordon recognised the 
necessity of first cutting the line of communication between these 
two cities, knowing full well that this was exactly one of the military 
movements which were more than ordinarily disturbing to Chinese 
troops, whether Imperialist or rebel. The Imperialist general who 
was co-operating with Gordon, with the ignorance which belongs to 
his class, was very urgent that an attack should be made on the east 
gate of the city. This advice, however, was discarded, and Gordon 
despatched the Hyson, ‘accompanied hy the fourth regiment, 350 
strong, with field artillery in boats, and by about fifty small Imperia} 
gunboats, the whole flotilla amounting to about eighty boats, with 
large white sails and decorated with various coloured flags.’ The 
instant the rebels saw that their line of communication with Soochow 
was thus threatened, they streamed out of the forts which were 
intended to maintain the connection between the two cities, and fled 
on the one side to Quinsan and on the other to Soochow along a 
high causeway which ran parallel with the river. The artillery on 
the vessels now came into play, and dealt out havoc and death to 
the wretched fugitives on the causeway. The Hyson advanced 
almost as far as Soochow, pouring shot and shell on the flying 
T’aip'ings. At the moment of her return tothe main force a confused 
mass of men was dimly discerned in the twilight on the causeway. 
‘ This was the garrison of Quinsan, amounting to about 8,000 men, 
attempting to escape to Soochow. On the steamer blowing its 
whistle, this dark mass wavered, yelled, and turned back. Then 
followed one of those terrible scenes which are so useful in war.... 
but which are often so painful to witness and to read of. The 
number of T’aip’ings was so great, and their state of desperation such 
that they could easily have swept Colonel Gordon’s small force away ; 
and the Imperialists, being surrounded by the enemy, were so panic- 
stricken that they had commenced to abandon their gunboats when 
the Hyson arrived. Hence it was necessary to fire into the Quinsan 
garrison, which the steamer accordingly did, driving back the dense 
yelling masses step by step with great slaughter and pursuing them 
up to the walls of the city. The shelling went on till half-past two 
in the morning, when as many of the garrison surrendered as could 
safely be made prisoners of, and at a later hour an Imperialist and 
disciplined force . . .. entered Quinsan and took possession of that place 
unopposed!’! The rebel loss amounted to 3,000 or 4,000 men, 


2 The Ever Victorious Army. 
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while of Gordon’s troops two only were killed and five were drowned. 
Several engagements followed in front of Soochow, in which Gordon 
was uniformly successful, partly owing to his skilful generalship and 
partly to the help he received from the steamers at his disposal. As 
is well known, the city of Soochow surrendered, an example which 
was followed by the towns of Yesing and Liyang. At the last- 
ramed place Gordon found the rebel chiefs so much out of heart 
that they at once yielded to his summons without even the usual 
preliminary discussion of terms. 

But now the tide was about to turn, and a series of disasters suc- 
ceeded to the early successes of the campaign. The town of Kintang 
successfully resisted three assaults made upon it by the Ever Victorious 
Army. At Waisoo, the next point of attack, a like defeat was inflicted 
on the force, which was aggravated by the fact that the rebels suc- 
ceeded in hemming in the disciplined Chinese, who, after their manner 
in such circumstances, became panic-stricken and took to flight, when 
all attempts to rally them were made in vain. About 400 men were 
either killed or taken prisoners, and the officers suffered especially. 
For strategic reasons the T’aip’ings soon afterwards evacuated this 
city, which was thus recovered to the Imperial cause. After the 
surrender of Waisoo there remained only one fortress, Changchu, un- 
subdued within the sphere of Gordon’s operations; and here again, 
for a time, the star of victory, which had so often led Gordon’s force, 
was adverse to him. The artillery breached the walls and the 
European officers gallantly led the troops to the assault. But ‘the 
men hung back ; a retreat had to be ordered, and even the pontoons 
were abandoned.’ But it soon became apparent that the T’aip’ings, 
in spite of their victories, were losing faith in their cause. Deserters 
began to pour into the Imperialist camp, and a notification 
issued by Gordon, that all rebels, with the exception of the leader, 
who surrendered would be granted their freedom, brought deserters 
over in whole companies. A subsequent attack, which was delivered 
while the garrison was in this disheartened condition, proved success- 
ful, and the town was in due course numbered among the Imperialist 
strongholds. 

Meanwhile the current of events in other parts of the rebel districts 
had been running steadily against the T’aip’ings, and the conclusion 
of Gordon’s campaign, ending in the capture of Changchu, left only 
the capital city of Nanking in the hands of the rebels. Here Gordon’s 
force ‘was not wanted either by the Generalissimo, Tsé¢ng Kwo-fan, or 
by his lieutenant, Tséng Kwo-tsun,’ and it was therefore disbanded 
at the request of Li Hungchang, the Governor of the Province. 

The want of success which attended the close of Gordon’s cam- 
paign is sufficient evidence that his troops bad not gained that 
confidence and bravery while under his command which he is popu- 


larly supposed to have imparted to them. Had this been so, 
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one would naturally have expected that they would have achieved 
easier and more complete victories as their own valour became en- 
couraged by success and as the rebels became disheartened by failure. 
As it was, however, it was exactly the reverse, and of the five engage- 
ments fought after the surrender of Soochow only one resulted in 
victory. The rebels, it must be remembered, were in every respect 
inferior to the disciplined force, with the exception of numbers. The 
Ever Victorious Army was infinitely better armed, drilled, and led 
than were the T’aip’ings, and it had at the same time the command 
of steamers as well as moral support, often verging on actual 
help, from the British and French. That the result of the campaign 
was generally successful cannot be denied; but this result was ob- 
tained, not by the bravery of the troops, which was lamentably 
deficient, but by the eminent military skill of Gordon, the environ- 
ment of support which they received from the outside, and the utter 
want of organisation in the ranks of the T’aip’ings. But no more 
conclusive evidence can be adduced against the supposed courage of 
Chinese soldiers than is contained in Gordon’s memorandum, written 
fifteen years after the fall of Nanking, to his old comrade in arms, 
Li Hungchang, on the subject of the defences of his country. 


China [he wrote] should never engage in pitched battles. Her strength is in 
quick movements, in cutting off the trains of baggage, and in night attacks not 
pushed home. . . . China should never attack forts. She ought to wait and starve 
her foes out. . . . China should have a few small bored, very long range wall 
pieces rifled, and breach-loaders. . . . If the enemy comes out to take them, the 
Chinese can run away ; and if the enemy takes one or two, it is no loss... . When 
-an enemy comes up and breaks the wall of a city the Chinese soldiers ought not to 
stay and fight the enemy; but to go out and attack the trains of baggage in the 
rear, and worry him on the roads he came by. . . . China needs no Europeans or 
foreigners to help her to carry out this programme. .. . China can do what I 
recommend herself. If she cannot, I could do no good. 


These sentences are emphatic enough, and prove, if they prove any- 
thing, that, in Gordon’s opinion, in the cool light of reason and after 
the excitement of his campaign against the T’aip’ings had died away, 
Chinese soldiers, however led, are incapable of facing a determined foe, 
and that the employment of foreigners is not likely to create in them 
that courage which is so markedly wanting in their timid natures. 


Rosert K. DouG.as. 





THE TAXATION OF GROUND VALUES 


THE hunt for a new source of revenue is confined to neither party in 
the State, being the natural outcome of increased expenditure on 
local government, and the taxation of what is known under the 
generic name ‘Ground Values’ has of late been the happy hunting- 
ground of the political spoliator. The nation has undoubtedly 
received some benefit from more systematic local government than 
heretofore, although it is open to doubt whether the gain to the 
public as a body has been commensurate with the resulting cost to 
individuals. The luxury of the new order of things must be paid for 
somehow. It is too late, even if it were desirable, for the nation to 
retrace its footsteps towards the less degree of officialism which pre- 
vailed in the days of former generations: the costly needs of modern 
science advance upon an apparently ascending scale year by year. 
Higher education, effective sanitation, and public improvements 
receive increasing recognition and consequently additional grants of 
money. It is no use cavilling at the heavy cost which modern 
methods have rendered inevitable. The two problems which practical 
politicians of the old school and of the new alike must solve are: 
firstly, on whom should the incubus be thrown of such burdens ; and, 
secondly, whether it is possible to devise a system which shall effec- 
tually prevent such incubus falling upon the shoulders of a single 
category in the community. 

This is no mere academic question, but is essentially one of prac- 
tical politics. To secure for the public benefit the unearned incre- 
ment of private land and ground owners is the aspiration not merely 
of the student who revels in theories and chimera, but of the 
progressive reformers who, now that they have obtained a substantial 
majority on the London County Council, are determined to press the 
matter on the attention of the Imperial Parliament. There is, how- 
ever, a remarkably wide divergence of opinion amongst such enthu- 
siasts as to the means whereby their objects can best be obtained, 
and as to the proportionate burdens which are to be imposed as 
between the following classes: owners (these comprising the three 
categories—viz., those in receipt of annual ground rents, of reversions, 
and of premiums), building owners, lessees, sub-lessees, and occupiers. 
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A priori there would appear to be no logical reason for attacking 
the income of the man who invests in freehold ground rents any 
more than the income of the builders and leaseholders; nor indeed 
does there seem to be in principle any more reason for differen- 
tiating between the individual who invests in land and him who 
invests in the produce of land, assuming that neither party has 
contributed to the value of one or the other. The increased market- 
ability of land, which is the goal of many land reformers, is not likely 
to be promoted by a consistent endeavour to confiscate its improve- 
ments for the benefit of the State; but, apart from any question of 
policy, there seems to be no guiding principle upon which either a 
greater or less tax should be imposed, for municipal purposes, upon 
the proceeds of money put in the shape of ground rents than upon 
dividends from mortgages or debenture stock of railway, dock, or 
other companies holding land. The rise or fall of shares of such 
companies in no way depends upon the industry or wisdom of the 
shareholder (assuming that he is not a director); and, therefore, if 
unearned increments are to be impounded by the State, why should 
the latter escape the attention of the local tax-gatherer, whilst the 
landlord, who may by his energy and prudence have contributed in 
some measure to the improvement of his property, is to be mulcted 
of such improvement that may be assumed to have been unearned ? 

Now the attention of all thinking minds interested in the 
matter has been directed to a more specific problem—viz. whether 
(in consequence of the long leasehold system of tenure which prevails 
in the metropolis and in our larger towns, and is apparently spreading 
over the entire country) an artificial subdivision of rights and obli- 
gations, immediate and prospective, has been created in the usual rela- 
tions of owners, lessees, and occupiers, such as to necessitate a special 
apportionment between the three classes of local rates, levied to meet 
the immediate or prospective wants of the locality or to provide 
luxuries for members of the community generally. The provision of 
open spaces, public museums, art galleries, free libraries, baths and 
washhouses, and a host of conveniences which in the last generation 
would have been looked upon as luxuries, but are now regarded as moral 
and hygienic necessaries, are unquestionably expenses which, when 
once incurred, must be borne by local owners or occupiers ; and in the 
opinion of the late committee appointed by the L.C.C. the most equit- 
able method of securing additional revenue for kindred purposes was by 
the taxation of ground values. The justice or wisdom of this solution 
has naturally provoked a good deal of discussion, more especially as 
the objects aimed at by the proposal have been not only ground rents 
and the ground values of sites already covered by buildings, but also 
vacant, building land upon the basis of its prospective value. 

The consideration of this important question has been somewhat 
marred by the fact that nearly every person who has contributed to 
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the debate has done so as if he were holding a brief for one side or 
the other, and has posed as if he were either prosecuting or defend- 
ing a group of extensive ground landlords who tenaciously cherish 
their vested interests and seek to appropriate the additional value of 
land which has been enhanced by the tide of increased population, 
but of which they are, and remain, selfish monopolists. 

To invent a system of taxation which would involve absolutely no 
injustice to landlord, tenant, or cccupier, is beyond the highest flight 
of political ambition ; for, as Lord Farrer (who declared himself in 
favour of the taxation of existing ground rents) himself observed, 
‘You always must do some injustice on the one hand or the other.’ 
The present question therefore appears to resolve itself into this: 
what system of taxation of those holding various interests in site 
values affords the maximum of fairness, or rather a minimum of 
injustice, inter se? To start with, one is faced with the obvious diffi- 
culty that to levy rates upon an annual ground value not imme- 
diately payable and only receivable in future, and of which the rate- 
payer is not in actual receipt and which perhaps he may never realise 
in his lifetime, may involve this anomaly, that ground values will be 
assessed and will pay upon a hypothetical basis which has no actual 
existence and may prove by experience to have existed only in the 
imagination of the assessor. It is well known that assessment 
committees proceed largely upon their personal knowledge of the 
locality and of the market prices realised upon transactions which 
take place, so to speak, under their eyes. The rack rents, premiums, 
and prices from time to time offered and accepted in their vicinity 
afford a fair criterion for assessing similar classes of property ; but 
the assessment of ground values calculated, or more likely miscalcu- 
lated, with regard to the unascertained increment in value attribu- 
table to an anticipated rise in the character of the neighbourhood, 
offers such margin for speculation, and therefore for mistake, as to 
alarm the sober-minded politician. It sounds simple enough to 
define building land, but even that is a point upon which surveyors 
frequently differ in determining whether agricultural land has or has 
not become building land for the purpose of compensation claims 
where land is taken under compulsory powers in a suburban district. 
In such cases there is invariably a wide divergence of even expert 
opinion as to the magnitude of the present value: the practical 
difficulty therefore of estimating its future value is a serious objec- 
tion to levying any tax of the kind which has been suggested. 
The Committee of the London County Council have, however, 
advanced specious arguments in favour of such taxation, which, they 
say, would lower rents in favour of occupiers, by forcing owners to 
offer more sites for sale and lowering the market price, preventing 
on the one hand landlords from reserving their property for the high 
rents they aspire to get, and on the other hand putting large open 
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spaees upon the market and making it easier for the public to 
secure eligible sites for parks and playgrounds. This argument begs 
the question, because it implies that it is the duty of the State by 
taxation to force owners to part with their property at less than its 
market value. Such, however, is the undisguised policy of a well- 
known democratic section of the community. The suggestion is not 
only bad in principle, but wrong in fact. In almost every suburb of 
the metropolis are to be found building estates belonging to different 
owners or land companies competing with each other for purchasers 
who fail to come forward. There appears to be more land already 
upon the market offered for sale than there are speculators to buy it 
at prices fixed at competitive and therefore reasonable rates. The 
alleged necessity for compulsion upon landowners to put up their 
lands for sale near industrial centres appears to bea fiction. Land 
prematurely laid out for building, but in fact long lying idle, is 
scarcely an attraction to the locality. Then, again, to tax vacant 
building land would probably increase rather than lower the prices 
required by landowners, as it would disturb the basis upon which, 
under the natural laws of supply and demand, the builder secures 
sites to accommodate an increasing population. There is no 
mystery as to the principle which lies at the root of such a sugges- 
tion. To put a new tax on undeveloped building land is to demand 
an immediate payment in respect of reversions at, not their imme- 
diate, but their future value, which involves the taxation of capital 
upon a basis which cannot be definitely ascertained, and of which the 
present income does not and obviously can afford no guide, inasmuch 
as it is non-existent. A further vice of such taxation would be that 
the tax would not be proportionate to what the owner was receiving 
when he paid it, and would not be levied at the moment and in 
the manner most suitable to his pocket, which is the method 
whereby all reasonable, not to say wise, taxation should be con- 
ducted. 

It seems open to grave doubt whether such taxation would in 
practice achieve the results which partisans in favour of such a scheme 
so boldly assert. It may be taken for granted that the tax would 
not be an unmixed benefit to those amongst whom it was distributed, 
and one may be forgiven for being sceptical as to whether the public 
at large would receive the full benefit of the tax, having regard to 
the immense expense of levying it, having regard to the cost of 
expert evidence and the machinery of assessment. There is no more 
elastic quantity than what is called the judicial discretion of an 
assessment committee, guided by a complexity of rules which are 
constantly challenged by the most eminent legal practitioners. 
When therefore it is proposed, as has been done by the Committee of 
the L.C.C., that the assessing authority should take into consideration 
all the cirewmstances, both in assessing the total amount to be 
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inserted in the site value column and in the apportionment of the 
rate among the various interests, the lay mind may well be alarmed 
at the vista of litigation which would ensue upon unjust assessments. 
Appeals involving niceties of inquiry as to how much of improved 
value was attributable to works and how much to enhanced ground 
values, and which of such improvements were made by leaseholders 
on their own account which would expire before the termination of 
the lease, and which of them were made in pursuance of contracts 
with the ground landlord and of which he would ultimately reap the 
advantage, and what might be the present value to the landlord of 
such postponed benefits, would replenish that diminishing crop of 
litigation of which the legal profession are constantly complaining. 

The solution of the problem would be comparatively simple if the 
conditions were as absolute as the postulates of Euclid, but unfortu- 
nately they are the reverse. If the fashion which favoured a particular 
locality never changed, if all great landowners hugged their property 
with no desire to lay it out for the benefit of the community, if the 
motives which inspired the development of large estates were purely 
selfish, if the relations of employer and employed were always 
friendly, if the sudden ravages of an-epidemic or the unexpected 
erection of a gas works, lunatic asylum, or other unwelcome addition 
to the neighbourhood, such as a smallpox hospital or a cemetery, never 
suddenly depreciated the district or turned the tide of purchasers to 
pastures new, the conditions of the problem would be less vexed. 
When, however, one finds surveyors at arm’s length as to the com- 
paratively simple distinction between the value to selland the annual 
value of adjoining houses under the same lease in the same street, it 
baffles the imagination to conceive what would be the diversity of 
opinion amongst professional men in assessing, on a prospective basis, 
ground values granted in different streets and under leases of 
different dates and conditions though they might be in the same 
parish, 

The proposition that, in consequence of a huge monopoly in build- 
ing land, owners might refuse to grant building leases until rents 
were offered large enough to indemnify them against increased rates 
is based upon an illusion. The extension of local railway traffic and 
facilities for locomotion generally have so expanded the radius for 
convenient residence near London that the quantity of land offered 
and even advertised for sale has been for! a long time in advance of 
applications for it. The rise in the price of land has been attributable 
not to narrower compass for building operations, but to the fact that 
the population is increasing in geometrical ratio. 

The very principle upon which ground rents are fixed proves 
beyond all doubt that ground rents are in fact already assessed. 

Ground rents are decided in amount at the moment of their 
creation, after careful estimate of the present rates and those that 
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will in all probability be payable in respect of the houses to be erected 
on the plot on which such ground rent is to be created. 

Such being the case presumably, the ground landlord loses, and 
therefore pays, by way of a reduction upon his rent, the total rates 
to be levied upon his property, irrespective altogether of the suggested 
new tax upon him. Accordingly, it a new rate on the ground rent 
were levied he would be paying a tax for the same purpose and for 
the same subject-matter a second time, which is contrary to the first 
principle of all equitable taxation. Asasimple proposition it may be 
put as follows: On the creation of a ground lease all these anticipated 
rates are deducted from the prospective land value, and either the pre- 
mium or rent receivable by the ground landlord is diminished accord- 
ingly, so that he cannot obtain in the market more of the gross annual 
value, whether capitalised or payable annually, than what remains of 
such value, after providing for the rates as well as the building rent. 
One may observe here incidentally, that in practice the landlords, 
and not the occupiers, directly pay the rates in by far the larger 
number of tenancies within the metropolitan area, as will be seen in 
reference to the report of the Town Holdings Committee. Earl 
Compton, M.P., President of the United Committee for Advocating 
the Taxation of Ground Rents and Values, has expressed the opinion 
that if the Legislature imposed a direct tax upon the owner he would, 
when the lease expired, increase his rent accordingly, so that ‘the 
last state of the occupier would in all probability be worse than the 
first.’ Cases have undoubtedly occurred in which landlords have 
made a higher assessment their excuse for putting the rent up by an 
amount far exceeding the additional value imposed. But these are 
exceptional cases, for as a rule the amount of the rent does not de- 
pend on the excuses of the landlord or on the sympathy of the tenant, 
but upon the value of the land to the intending tenant, and the 
presence or absence of competition for it. The postulates published 
by the English Land Restoration League in their various publications 
upon this subject are to be received with the utmost caution, assuming, 
as they appear to do, the absence of many conflicting elements indeter- 
mining the incidence of rates. The general consensus of opinion amongst 
land valuers seems to be that the liability for projected improvements 
should be equally borne by the occupier and owner, although, generally 
speaking, it is the occupier who will derive immediate benefit from 
better sanitation, street improvements, more effective lighting, police 
supervision, and the like. These can scarcely be called improvements 
to the reversion, inasmuch as where the reversion falls in, fresh features 
arise demanding a review of the then existing circumstances as a basis 
of rent. Lessees who complain of any rating of themselves must not 
forget that as a rule they are extracting quite as great, if not a greater 
value, from the increased rating than is obtained by their lessor. If it 
were not so, the rateable value would have fallen, and they would have 
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their remedy. But, say they, ‘ We never anticipated this increase in 
the rates ;’ to which the lessor might affably reply, ‘ Had we anticipated 
the increase in the value of the property, your rent would have been 
increased by an amount in excess of the increase in the rates, and 
therefore it is not you but I who have suffered by our mutual inability 
to forecast the future when our lease was created.’ Mr. Clements has 
estimated that in ten years the lessees of the metropolis made a net 
gain of two millions per annum by the increase in value of their 
property over and above the increase in taxation. It is injudicious 
to accept such an estimate without ample means of verification, but 
unquestionably, after allowing for numerous contingencies and errors, 
it is common knowledge that in recent years the value to lessees of 
by far the larger portion of metropolitan property has increased 
rather than decreased, although, of course, in certain parishes, there 
are some notable exceptions. In spite of this fact it is seriously 
suggested by a party in the L.C.C. and by certain members of the 
House of Commons that the owners of existing ground rents should 
be made to pay rates notwithstanding that they have contracted 
themselves out of such liability, and notwithstanding that they have 
received a less consideration than they otherwise would have done 
when they entered into such contracts. What extraordinary and 
novel state of circumstances has arisen to justify such a departure 
from the accepted principles of the rights of property ? What hard- 
ship that calls for drastic remedial legislation has been advanced in 
favour of this exceptional interference with the rights of contract ? 
On what peg can the theorist support the suggestion? Apparently 
only upon the prejudice that such theorists have themselves created 
in the minds of people who do not possess property or land, against 
people who do. Of course, to such prejudiced vision there is no 
injustice in the special taxation of ground values. But to all those 
who take into consideration the circumstances which surround the 
inception of a ground rent, the injustice of such a tax is abundantly 
manifest. Where the commercial prosperity of a town is decreasing, 
population as a rnle decreases too, and rates imposed to meet public 
improvements will not maintain the price of land in it. On the 
other hand, where the industries of a town have multiplied in number, 
or the town has increased in prosperity, the number of inhabitants 
requiring or competing for sites will be proportionately increased, 
and he who has invested his money in land in such a locality, is 
rewarded for his foresight by such events, and not as a rule in con- 
Sequence of expenditure upon public improvements which are 
necessitated by and follow upon rather than precede the flourishing 
condition of trade in the district. If, however, additional rates are 
levied to effect such improvements, it is in nine cases out of ten the 
occupiers who benefit. For a house upon which the rates payable 
by the occupier are high inevitably fetches, ceteris paribus, less 
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rent than one on which the rates are low. Confirmation of this can 
be given, if evidence is indeed required of so simple a proposition : 
for according to the experience of eminent surveyors, it frequently 
happens in practice, even when the rates are paid direct by the owner, 
that rents go up when rates go down, and vice versa. 

There would be some pretext for the agitation to put a special 
rate upon owners if it could be proved that the existing incidence of 
rates was unfair as between owners and lessees; but the final report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Town Holdings, 
presented in 1892 after an inquiry lasting over six years, as com- 
pletely dispelled any doubts upon the subject. They came to the 
conclusion that it was a fallacy to suppose that ground landlords 
escape untouched from the existing rates, and that if a direct assess- 
ment were put on the ground rent in addition to the existing assess- 
ment of the house a certain portion would be rated twice over. 
Since that report an ingenious plan has been devised with a view to 
transfer from occupiers to sub-lessees and thence going backwards to 
lessees, and thence to building owners and thence to ground land- 
lords, proportions of the total rates according to the respective profit 
rental of each landlord superior to the occupier. But such proposed 
assessment is, when applied to ground values as distinguished from 
ground rents, a tax upon capital and not upon income, and directly 
opposed not only to the traditions but to the universally admitted 
axioms of political economy so far as they have been hitherto applied 
to taxation, with the exception perhaps of the Death Duties, which 
is scarcely an illustration to be quoted for the purpose of finding 
acceptance for a new and popular source of revenue. 

Leasehold ground rents as well as freehold are of course included 
within the scope of the new taxation scheme of the London County 
Council’s Committee; but the objections to the taxation of ground 
rents are more formidable than those to the taxation of other interests 
in site values, although indeed there are many objections that are 
common to them all. 

The actual incidence of local taxation in large towns, though in 
appearance it may fall upon one class, in practice is distributed 
between the landowner, the building owner, and the occupier in pro- 
portions which vary mainly according to the competition for houses 
amongst would-be residents and occupiers, or the competition 
amongst landlords for tenants—in other words, according to the law of 
supply and demand. This proportion is continually readjusted, in 
consequence of the fact that the majority of occupiers are in posses- 
sion under agreements for short terms, so that fresh or renewed 
tenancies are frequently created which enable the parties to accom- 
modate the rent to existing or anticipated rates. In all probability 
lessees and occupiers who benefit most by an immediate expenditure 
on public improvements would on such new tenancies escape the tax 
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altogether, and the owner would have to bear the entire burden of the 
rate, which would then become a prior charge on his property. 

Lessees who hold under long terms of years commencing prior to 
the imposition of the higher rates of late years, can, as against their 
lessors, scarcely consider themselves injured mortals, for it is the 
lessees and not the lessors who have reaped the chief benefit of the 
accretion in value of their leases owing to the increase of population 
in the metropolis and large industrial centres by demanding increased 
rentals. It is not the fault of the lessors, but in order to supply the 
felt wants of the very population whose influx enhanced the value of 
such leasehold interests, that the rates have become necessary of 
which the lessees complain: so that it would be most unreasonable to 
disturb the bargains embodied in such leases for the purpose of shift- 
ing on to the shoulders of the landlords the burden of an increase in 
rates which, at the commencement of the term, was no less unforeseen 
than the subsequent increase in value of the leasehold interest. It 
certainly seems fair that leaseholders who reap the advantage of 
public improvements effected during the period covered by their 
leases should at least be liable for the interest on the capital sum 
expended on such improvements pending the duration of their leases ; 
but, on the other hand, it certainly does not seem just to make the 
owner liable for the capital expenditure upon improvements which 
exhaust themselves before the lease is run out. There are degrees 
of permanence, and many so-called permanent improvements have to 
be renewed at enormous cost when the reversion falls in, and it 
appears highly inequitable that ground landlords should have to pay 
not only for improvements which are supposed to raise the value of 
their property in future, but also for past improvements, the value 
of which has been exhausted whilst their property has been in other 
hands. Moreover, a number of ground rents have absolutely no 
reversions, but are perpetual rentcharges, or are held on leases which 
expire concurrently with the leases by which they are secured. In 
both such cases no advantage can be reaped by the ground landlords 
or rent-owners from such public improvements, and it would be in- 
vidious to levy a special rate upon them for such improvements, 
whilst the lessee and occupier were spared. 

But there is another and very serious objection to such excep- 
tional taxation. The high price which has been realised hitherto for 
investments in ground rents has been largely due to the desirability 
of certainty of income for certain classes of investors. Those who 
would bear the loss of capital which such taxation would involve by 
depreciation in the market value of their security and otherwise, 
would be existing proprietors of ground rents, inasmuch as future 
proprietors would demand a correspondingly higher price according 
to the amount of local taxation imposed. And such a tax would in 
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many cases eat up the entire margin between the value of such 
securities and moneys advanced upon them by way of mortgage. 

Bankers and financiers of all kinds would be unanimously of opinion 
that any legislation which shakes the securities held by small in- 
vestors throughout the country is fraught with most serious conse- 
quences to the stability of business and the prosperity of the country. 
Ground rents are notoriously a very popular investment for thrifty 
people of very moderate means, and the State should protect rather 
than undermine the position of those who seek security of income in 
preference to speculative interest; for such people in reality constitute 
the commercial and industrial backbone of the country to a far greater 
extent than the casual observer of Stock Exchange operations would 
imagine. Insurance companies, benefit societies, savings banks, build- 
ing societies, various corporations of great public utility, and lastly, 
but not least, trustees who have to find safe investments for widows 
and orphans in all ranks of society, constitute the chief investors in 
ground rents. This class of investor should be safeguarded by the 
State more than any other class in the community; and the grave 
consequences of any want of confidence in such securities would 
ramify in widespreading directions. 

To single out ground values for especial taxation would therefore 
tend to the diminution of investment in house property: conse- 
quently less land would be developed for the relief of congested 
populations in different towns, and the rents of existing ones would 
inevitably go up. Legislation which directly discouraged the 
employment of capital in the development of land would be a much 
greater blow to the working classes than to investors in building 
speculations. The advantage of such legislation would in all proba- 
bility be reaped not by the working classes, but by the builder who 
stood as a middle-man between the owner and the tenant, for he 
would intercept the tax in this sense—that, whilst on the creation of 
future leases he and the intermediate lessees (if any) would put up 
the rent to the sub-lessee or occupier, the landlord would reap no 
benefit from this raising of the value of property by reason of public 
improvement and the action of his lessees. 

A comparatively small proportion of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis are lessees under long leasehold terms. True, they occupy 
leasehold houses, but they are not theirown. Hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, of artisans and labourers are merely weekly tenants or 
lodgers, and not one of them would derive a farthing of advantage 
by the special taxation of the ground landlord ; the real gainers would 
be the wealthy capitalists or land companies who take large estates 
on building agreements in semi-developed neighbourhoods, and 
whose speculations would be largely assisted by public improvements 
in the locality paid for by rates levied on the owners who allowed 
them to come there upon specifically binding contracts which! ought 
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not to be disturbed. The cry, however, for the taxation of ground 
values has unfortunately caught the ear of the population, and is a 
catch-phrase which fascinates the ignorant. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to apply fixed principles of right and wrong under the 
varying conditions of leasehold tenure. It is surely, however, the 
duty of the State not to pursue one class alone, but to so apportion 
any new taxation that it shall be distributed equitably amongst all 
who benefit by it, and in the proportions by which they doso benefit 
and upon such a basis that the incidence of the rate shall promote 
rather than impede the development of land, and with it the comfort 
and prosperity of an increasing population. So far from contributing 
to this result the proposed new taxation would involve a calamitous 
reduction in capital value of the investments of a very deserving 
class of investor, would fail to touch those who would mainly benefit 
by it, and would paralyse the development of landed estates. 


EpwarRpD SASSOON. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER 
IN SELF-DEFENCE 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, not many months ago, entered on a discus- 
sion with regard to his own social philosophy, which, if in his opinion 
it was worth beginning at all, was, considering how closely it touched 
himself, worth more than the partial and inconclusive attention he 
has bestowed upon it. 

In a work which I have recently published, called Aristocracy and 
Evolution, I endeavoured to show the incorrectness of those modern 
democratic theories which represent the multitude as the source of 
all power and progress, and the minorities who have always been 
the governing classes hitherto as accidental usurpers of advantages 
which are being now gradually withdrawn from them. I began by 
calling attention to the complaints of such writers as Professor 
Marshall and Mr. Kidd, that our contemporary sociologists, despite 
their genius and industry, have imparted to their science thus far 
so little scientific precision that, when they are consulted as guides 
in practical life, their teachings seem equally favourable to the most 
opposite social schemes, and that the collectivist and the individualist 
can with the same plausibility each of them claim these teachings 
as supporting his own view. Mr. Kidd directly, and Professor 
Marshall by implication, gave point to their complaints by reference 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, as the writer to whom, more than to any other, 
sociological speculation owes the character which it now possesses. I 
accordingly started my inquiry with an examination of Mr. Spencer 
as a sociologist; and endeavoured, in doing so, to give a simple 
answer to a problem which Mr. Kidd and Professor Marshall both 
of them left doubtful. What is the reason why sociology such 4: 
Mr. Spencer’s, in spite of the astonishing amount of knowledge and 
close reasoning embodied in it, cannot answer plainly even that 
broadest and most important question which collectivism on the 
one hand and individualism on the other is putting to it? The 
explanation of this mystery is, I have said, as follows: Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s reasoning throughout is vitiated by one great fallacy, o 
rather one great omission. ll social progress, all social civilisation, 
depend on the fact that the capacities of individuals are unequal ; 
that a minority of them are, in various ways, more gifted and efficient 
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than the majority ; that the latter contribute to, and are sharers in, 
progress only because they obey and respond to the guidance or the 
dictation of the former; that from this fundamental fact the main 
structural characteristics of all civilised societies spring, in especial 
those characteristics which our modern collectivists would destroy ; 
and that no system of sociology can deal accurately with|the problem 
of collectivism, which does not recognise the inequality of individuals 
as a cardinal social fact, and include a systematic study of the various 
degrees and ways in which the more powerful individuals act on the 
average individual, and the average react on the more powerful. 

Here, I said, we have the secret of Mr. Spencer’s defect as a 
sociologist. This great fact of human inequality, instead of being 
systematically studied by him, is systematically and ostentatiously 
ignored by him. Whereas all progress is in reality due to, and all 
social problems have their origin in, the differences which exist 
between members of the same social aggregate, Mr. Spencer syste- 
matically treats each social aggregate as a whole—as a whole made 
up of units which are, in his own words, ‘ approximately equal ;’ thus 
shutting himself out from the one order ot phenomena on which for 
practical purposes he should have concentrated his chief attention. 
Here is the secret of his helplessness, complained of by Mr. Kidd 
and Professor Marshall, when the Collectivist and the Individualist 
appeal to him to decide between them; and what is true of Mr. 
Spencer, the most eminent living sociologist, is true of contemporary 
sociological science generally, which follows Mr. Spencer’s methods, 
and adopts Mr. Spencer’s phraseology. Such is the charge which I 
have endeavoured to bring home to him; and in doing this I have 
not scrupled to represent him as being, if not the parent, at all 
events the foster-parent, of the most inaccurate and the most mis- 
chievous of the social speculations of to-day. 

To this charge Mr. Spencer has made a publi¢ reply, in which 
he says that I altogether misapprehend and misrepresent him. In 
a letter to Literature, having said that I ascribe to him the belief 
‘that there are no marked superiorities and inferiorities among men ; 
or that, if there are, no social results flow from them,’ he declares 
that instead of holding such a belief, he regards it as ‘ absurd ’— 
so absurd, indeed, that he is compelled formally to repudiate it, 
because the spread of a belief that he held it would do ‘serious 
mischief.’ In support of his disclaimer he cites one of the passages, 
and only one, which I had quoted from him—a passage in which 
men are spoken of as ‘ units approximately equal in their capacities ’ 
—and shows that when taken with the context it obviously has no 
reference to the absurd kind of equality a belief in which I falsely 
attribute to him. He then concludes thus: 


_ Doubtless [he says], as others do in like cases, Mr. Mallock will contend that he 
18 Justified in his representation. 1 cannot now, in disproof, quote the various 
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in which a conception opposite to that which he alleges is expressed or 
implied (regarded by him as showing my inconsistency). Here, after giving the 
above example of his misrepresentation, it must suffice if I add that his version 
of my views, in so far as they concern human inequalities, and the effects of those 
inequalities on social evolution, is quite erroneous. 


There is one statement in this last passage in which Mr. Spencer 
is absolutely right—his statement that ‘I shall doubtless contend 
that I am justified in my representations.’ I shall do that; and I 
shall do more than that. I shall ‘contend’ that this very letter of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s is really a fresh proof that I am justified— 
that my representation is absolutely correct. For what does 
Mr. Spencer’s repudiation of my representation amount to? It 
amounts in the first place to a contention that I have misunderstood 
his meaning merely in one single sentence, or one half of a single 
sentence; and in the second place it amounts to a complete ignoratio 
elenchi—a misconception of the charge which I have brought against 
him. 

Any one reading Mr. Spencer’s letter would imagine my assertion 
that he ignores human inequalities, or refuses to regard them as 
factors in social evolution, to be founded exclusively on the particular 
passage which he deals with, or at all events to rest on that passage 
as its principal foundation and justification. The very reverse of 
this is the case. This passage in which he speaks of ‘ units approxi- 
mately equal in their capacities’ was merely quoted by me because 
it seemed to me to contain in a few words a convenient epitome of a 
conception which pervades his entire system of sociology, and which is 
not only implied in his whole method of treatment, and the manner in 
which he confines his attention to certain classes of phenomena, but 
is deliberately set forth by him with the most militant and sarcastic 
emphasis, in the second chapter of his Study of Sociology—a work in 
which he has prepared the way for his great Principles of Sociology 
by explaining what sociological science is, and how it must be ap- 
proached and studied. 

Now in order to explain and justify my charge against Mr. 
Spencer I devoted some thirty pages of Aristocracy and Evolution 
to a sketch of his treatment of social evolution generally, from its 
earliest beginnings up to its present stage; and pointed out that 
all the phenomena dealt with by him were phenomena of aggregates, 
regarded as social wholes, all differences in capacity between their 
members being altogether ignored. In addition to this sketch I 
analysed with extreme care the chapter just referred to in Mr. 
Spencer’s Study of Sooiology—a chapter which he deliberately 
puts before us as a confession of his philosophic faith. From this 
chapter I quoted passage after passage, in all of which Mr. Spencer 
declares or implies ‘ that there are no marked superiorities or inferio- 
rities among men, or that, if there are, no social results flow from 
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them’ which are worthy the attention of the scientific sociologist ; 
and the passage containing the phrase ‘ approximately equal in their 
capacities ’ is merely added as repeating the sense of what had gone 
before. I am perfectly willing to admit, since I have Mr. Spencer’s 
word for it, that when he said a ‘true social aggregate consisted of 
units approximately equal in their capacities,’ he did not mean to 
assert, on that particular occasion, that there were no marked differ- 
ences between the powers of different men; but merely that men, belong- 
ing as they do to the same species, may, whatever their differences, be 
regarded as approximately equal, when compared with the differences 
between white ants in the same ant-hill, some of which are winged and 
some of which are unwinged, and which comprise amongst them six 
structurally unlike forms. Let it be granted that this was really Mr. 
Spencer’s meaning. But what does the fact prove? Not that I have 
misrepresented the principles which he has deliberately expressed 
elsewhere, and exemplified in the method pursued by him throughout 
a series of large volumes, but merely that I have incidentally mis- 
applied one half of a single sentence. And yet Mr. Spencer, when 
he addresses himself to the task of showing that he is not, as a 
sociologist, guilty of the error I attribute to him, deals with this 
single half sentence only, and declines to take any notice of those 
other passages which I have quoted from him, and apart from which 
this particular half sentence would, as quoted by me, have neither 
point nor meaning. Not only does he do this, but he states that my 
charge against him is ‘made on the strength’ of these few mis- 
interpreted words; and that my treatment of these words may be 
taken as, and must suffice for, an example of the way in which I 
have treated and misinterpreted his views generally. 

Here is one of my reasons for saying that Mr. Spencer’s letter is a 
proof that my charge against him is justified, not a proof that it is 
false. Had it not been justified, had it not been substantially true, 
he would not have confined himself to meeting it in this absolutely 
inconclusive way, obscuring it by what he must be aware is an acci- 
dental and unimportant issue. 

Let me now put before Mr. Spencer publicly some of the passages 
on which, in reality, my criticism of his sociology is founded. That 
criticism is founded also, indeed it is founded mainly, on an examina- 
tion of his vast treatise on sociological science as a whole; but so far 
as special passages are concerned, these passages are to be found in 
the second chapter of Mr. Spencer’s Study of Sociology. In that 
chapter he avowedly gives his readers the key to the principle which 
will be found underlying the whole of his ensuing work; and the 
salient point on which he insists is as follows. If any one desires to 
be a student of social science, to conceive rightly what such a science 
is, or even to realise intelligently that such a science is possible, 
before all things it is necessary for him to get rid of one theory—the 
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theory in which all preceding generations have been brought up; and 
this is the theory according to which social changes are explained by 
referring them to the influence of ‘ great men,’ or—as he calls them 
on p. 30—of ‘leading men.’ The utmost claim for the great man 
that Mr. Spencer will allow is ‘that he is the proximate initiator’ of 
the changes which are vulgarly attributed to him; but the real cause 
of these changes is to be sought elsewhere. ‘Before he can make 
his:society,’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘ his society must make him. So that 
all those changes of which he is the proximate initiator have their chief 
cause in the generations he descended from. If there is to be any- 
thing like a real explanation of such changes, it must be sought in 
that aggregate of conditions out of which both he and they have 
arisen.’ Mr. Spencer continues thus : 


Even were we to grant the absurd supposition that the genius of the great man 
does not depend on the antecedents furnished by the society in which he is born, 
there would still be the fact that he is powerless in the absence of the material and 
mental accumulation which he and his society inherit, and that he is powerless in 
the absence of the co-existing population, character, intelligence and social arrange- 
ment. Given a Shakespeare, and what dramas could he have written without the 
multitudinous traditions of civilised life—without the various experiences which, 
descending to him from the past, gave wealth to his thought, and without the 
language which a hundred generations had developed and enriched by use? Sup- 
pose a Watt, with all his inventive power, living in a tribe ignorant of iron, or in 
a tribe that could only get as much iron as a fire blown by hand-bellows will 
smelt ; or suppose him born amongst ourselves before lathes existed ; what chance 
would there be of the steam-engine P 


Mr. Spencer then goes on to compare the social changes, which 
the great man is vulgarly supposed to produce, to the discharge of a 
shell from a cannon, which sinks a vessel; and the part played by the 
great man in the world is really no more, he says, than the part 
played by ‘a grain of detonating powder’ in the firing of the cannon 
and the consequent destruction of the ship. 

The utmost truth that there is in‘the great-man theory may, 
he says, be expressed thus. 


If limited to primitive societies, the histories of which are histories of little else 
than endeavours to destroy or subjugate one another, it approximately expresses 
the fact, in representing the great leader as all-important; though even here it 
neglects too much the number and quality of his followers. But its immense error 
lies in the assumption that what was once true is true for ever ; and that a relation 
of ruler and ruled which was good at one time is good for all time. Just as fast 
as this predatory activity of early tribes diminishes, just as fast as war ceases to be 
the business of the whole male population, so fast do societies begin to acquire 
increasing complexity, and along with increasing size to give origin to new institu- 
tions, new ideas, sentiments and habits : all of which unostentatiously make their 
appearance without the aid of any king or legislator. And if you wish to under- 
stand these phenomena of social evolution, you will not do it though you should 
read yourself blind over the biographies of all the great rulers on record, down 
to Frederick the Greedy and Napoleon the Treacherous. 


Here are the passages—or some of them—quoted by me in Aristo- 
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cracy and Evolution as being, when taken with Mr. Spencer’s actual 
procedure as a sociologist, my primary justification in saying that he 
ignores ‘ the marked inferiorities and superiorities amongst men,’ or at 
all events treats them ‘as though no social results flowed from them’— 
in other words, that he does deliberately and systematically treat the 
units of the social aggregate as though they were ‘ approximately 
equal in their capacities.’ And now let us see if these passages in 
the fullest way do not bear out this statement. They do not mean, 
and I never asserted that they did mean, that the powers of. all men 
are equal as a matter of fact; but merely that the superiorities of 
the few, however great in appearance, are so indefinitely less impor- 
tant than they seem to be, that the sociologist may safely neglect 
them. The passages in question mean this or they mean nothing; 
and they mean more than this. They mean that it is only because 
the marked superiority of the few—of the great men, of the leading 
men, of the poets like Shakespeare, the inventors like Watt, and the 
rulers Frederick and Napoleon—may be thus neglected, that a social 
science is a possible thing at all. 

This is the very essence of Mr. Spencer’s contention. 

If the great man’s exceptional personality is once admitted as a 
true cause of progress and social change, in so far as we admit this 
we introduce an incalculable element into our problem ; because, 
even though we admit the great man’s greatness to be derived 
from his parentage and other antecedent conditions, yet his precise 
personal character and the precise nature of his exceptional volitions 
and acts can never be explained or predicted by science however 
penetrating. No one, for instance, could have predicted the appear- 
ance and special powers of a Shakespeare, a Watt, a Frederick, or 
a Napoleon; therefore, unless we can reduce their personal peculia- 
rities to an element of no importance, unless we can group all ex- 
ceptional men together as so many grains of the same sort of 
detonating powder, and thus set them aside, and explain the varieties 
and the specific characters of the changes of which they are severally 
‘the proximate initiators,’ by reference not to these great men at all, 
but solely to aggregates of past and present conditions, a social science 
is altogether an impossibility. It escapes being an impossibility, and 
becomes possible—thus Mr. Spencer argues—solely because these great 
men are, in reality, a negligible quantity ; for although it is true that 
their exceptional volitions cannot be foreseen, ‘ volitions determining 
ordinary conduct are so regular that a prevision having a high degree 
of probability is easy.’ In other words, according to Mr. Spencer, 
a social science is possible because social changes are really and truly 
caused, not by the volition of exceptional men, which cannot be 
calculated, but by the ordinary volitions and conduct of average 
men, which can be calculated. 

That such is his essential and fundamental meaning is shown 
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again by the statements with which he concludes the chapter from 
which I have been quoting, summing up what he has said in it, and 
what he is about to say yet more clearly. ‘ Societies present,’ he tells 
us, ‘two essentially different classes of phenomena.’ One class consists 
of ‘ ordinary volitions,’ and ‘aggregates of conditions’ resulting’ from 
them. These, he says, have hitherto been almost ignored by his- 
torians ; and they ‘ constitute the subject matter of the social science.’ 
The other class consists of the phenomena which hitherto have 
‘occupied the historians almost exclusively ’—that is to say,' the lives, 
peculiarities, and conduct of great men as individuals. These, says 
Mr. Spencer, ‘admit of scientific co-ordination in a very small degree, 
if at all;’ and ‘ the denial of a social science’ he says has arisen from 
the fact that men have confused these latter, and incalculable, pheno- 
mena with the former, and have imagined that the course of social 
evolution depended on them. The course of social evolution does not 
depend on them ; or if it does depend on them at all, it depends on 
them in so small a degree that they are negligible. In other words 
the scientific sociologist must ignore them. In a sense they exist; 
but he must treat them as though they were non-existent. 

So much then for Mr. Spencer’s deliberate exposition of his own 
underlying analysis of what the social science is, and the way in 
which it must be studied. Let us now consider how he does study 
it; how he illustrates his theory of this science by his own example 
as a sociologist. It is not necessary for me here to pass in review 
the most important of Mr. Spencer’s conclusions, so as to show that 
they are all of them generalisations about the action of men in 
aggregates, such action being regarded as the outcome of average 
volitions—‘ volitions determining ordinary conduct ’—volitions from 
which all exceptional characters have been eliminated. I have done 
this already in Aristocracy and Evolution (book i. chapter ii.), 
and I have no space here for repeating it. It will be enough to 
quote the following passage from the third chapter of the Study of 
Sociology, in which Mr. Spencer himself carefully illustrates the 
practical meaning of what he has set forth in his second chapter. 

Beginning with types of men who form but small and incoherent aggregates, 
such a science has to show in what ways the individual qualities, intellectual and 
emotional, negative further aggregation. It has to explain how modifications of 
individual nature, arising under modified conditions of life, make larger aggregates 
possible. It has to trace in societies of some size the genesis of the social relations, 
regulative and operative, into which the members fall. It has to exhibit the 
stronger and more prolonged influences which, by further modifying the characters 
of citizens, facilitate wider and closer unions, with consequent further complexities 
of structure. Amongst societies of all orders and sizes, from the smallest and rudest 
up to the largest and most civilised, it has to ascertain what traits there are in 
common, determined by the common traits of human beings ; what less general traits, 
distinguishing certain groups of societies, result from traits distinguishing certain 
races of men ; and what peculiarities in each society are traceable to the peculiarities 


' See Study of Sociology, pp. 31-3. 
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of its members. In every case its object is to interpret the growth, development, 
structure, and functions of the social aggregate, as brought about by mutual action 
of individuals, whose natures are partly like those of all men, partly like those of 
kindred races, partly distinctive. 


The portion of the above passage here printed in italics was 
quoted by me in Aristocracy and Evolution, and I there made the 
following comment on it, which I reproduce here :— 

This is clumsily expressed ; but its meaning, which is quite obvious, may be 
seen by taking as a typical society that of England. The sociologist in explaining 
English society will have to consider, according to Mr. Spencer, first what traits 
Englishmen have in virtue of being human creatures; secondly, he will have to 
consider what traits they have in virtue of being Europeans, not Orientals; and 
thirdly, he will have to consider what traits they have in virtue of being English- 
men, not Frenchmen or Germans. 


It is impossible to doubt that such is Mr. Spencer’s meaning. Social 
science deals with the traits not of individuals, but of aggregates— 
that is to say, with the traits which members of each aggregate 
possess in common, and which, taken together, differentiate them from 
the members of other aggregates; but nothing is said, nothing is 
hinted of the traits by which certain members of the same aggregate 
are differentiated from the rest. Whether or no, therefore, I have 
misinterpreted Mr. Spencer’s phrase ‘units approximately equal in 
their capacities,’ as used by him on one special occasion, the phrase 
does most accurately express the views which, according to him, 
the sociologist must take of the units which make up each social 
aggregate. 

And yet Mr. Spencer says that he does not hold that ‘ there are 
no marked superiorities amongst men;’ that he does not hold 
‘that no social results flow from them ;’ he says that ‘ various pas- 
sages’ in his works ‘ express or imply a conception opposite to that’ 
which I impute to him, and show that he recognises the reality and 
importance of the differences which I represent him as disregarding. 
He says all this; and I do not fora moment dispute the truth of 
what he says; and this avowal brings me to the second part of my 
reply to him. 

I have said already that Mr. Spencer’s letter to Literature is, as 
an answer to myself, founded on an ignoratio elenchi. He has only 
partially realised what my charge against him amounts to. I never 
said that he denied the existence of marked superiorities and 
inferiorities amongst men, or that he denied that from their dif- 
ferences most important results flowed. On the contrary, in Aris- 
tocracy and Evolution I have taken the utmost pains to show that 
Mr. Spencer does admit these differences, and also their immense 
importance. But what I have said is that Mr. Spencer in making 
these admissions makes them as a man, not as a Spencerian sociologist. 
In other words, he makes them in defiance of his own system. They 
lie scattered through his sociological writings outside his main 
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argument, like chance guests accommodated in shanties outside a 
building in which there is no room for them; and he has placed 
them in no systematic relation whatsoever with his general principles 
and with his conclusions. 

That he admits them as a man—a man exercising his own powers 
of shrewd observation on human affairs, is one of the points on which 
I have insisted with the utmost emphasis; and I have shown that 
such is the case by certain startling quotations from his writings. Of 
these quotations I here reproduce two of the most remarkable. In 
the seventh chapter of The Study of Sociology he has occasion to 
mention the great European wars which took place with such 
appalling results-during the earlier years of this century. And how 
does Mr. Spencer explain these? He explains them by referring 
them altogether to the exceptional, the abnormal, the not-to-have- 
been-predicted character of one great man—that is to say, Napoleon. 


Out of the sanguinary chaos of the Revolution [he writes] rose a soldier, 
whose immense ability, joined with his absolute unscrupulousness, made him now 
general, now consul, now autocrat. . . . The instincts of the savage were scarcely 
at all qualified in him by what we call moral sentiments. . . . Even his own officers, 
not very scrupulous, as we may suppose, were shocked at his brutality. . . . Such 
being the character of the man, contemplate now his greater crimes and their 
motives. To crush those who resisted his efforts for universal dominion he went 
on seizing the young men of France, &c. &c. &c. . . . That one vile man’s lust of 
power . . . [caused] the deaths of two millions. . . . All this slaughter, all this 
suffering, all this devastation was gone through because one man had a restless 
desire to be despot over all men. 


My second quotation is from another work of Mr. Spencer’s 
altogether, his treatise on Social Statics. : In this there is a section 
in which he treats of ‘The Rights of Property in Ideas,’ by which he 
means patents ; and he begins by complaining that the right of 
patenting ‘ inventions, patterns, or designs’ is not recognised as being 
based on any moral right at all, but is generally regarded as a kind 
of ‘ privilege’ or ‘ reward.’ 

The prevalence of such a belief [says Mr. Spencer] is by no means creditable to 
the natural conscience. . . . To think that a sinecurist should be held to have a 
vested interest in his office, and a just title to compensation if it is abolished ; and 
yet that an invention over which no end of mental toil has been spent, and on 
which the poor mechanic has laid out perhaps his last sixpence—an invention 
which he has completed entirely with his own labour and with his own materials 


—has wrought, as it were, out of the very substances of his own mind—should not 
be acknowledged as his property ! 


In these two passages we have the existence, and the social 
results, of the marked superiorities of individuals—of great men— 
stated or implied in the most uncompromising manner possible. But 
anyone who will turn to Mr. Spencer’s volumes will see that he makes 
these admissions not as a social theorist, but as a man who for a 
moment forgets his theories, in order that he may express his own 
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prejudices or opinions as a practical man. He admits and insists on 
Napoleon’s responsibility for all the horrors of the Napoleonic wars, in 
order that he may express his hatred of militarism and military 
autocrats. He insists that the inventor is in very truth the author 
of his own inventions, in order to point his attack on the stupidity 
of English legislators. But the importance which he here attaches 
to Napoleon and to the typical inventor is utterly inconsistent with 
the theory of Social Science so deliberately and so emphatically 
expounded by him. According to that theory we should learn nothing 
whatever, which is of any concern to the sociologist, ‘ should we read 
ourselves blind’ over all the biographies of Napoleon that have ever 
been written. According to that theory it is idle to call Napoleon 
‘vile;’ for he was merely the outcome of ‘aggregates of preceding 
conditions ;’ and the results of his vile actions, ‘if there is to be 
anything like a real explanation of them,’ must be referred to these 
conditions, not to him at all; he, with all his vileness, being nothing 
more than a ‘grain of detonating powder,’ which discharged the 
cannon and launched the shell. Similarly, according to that theory, 
the inventor, even Watt himself, is not, in any important sense, the 
author of his inventions. ‘If there is to be anything like a real 
explanation of these,’ it is to be sought in a mass of circumstances 
antecedent to and outside himself; and to say that his inventions 
‘were wrought out of the very substance of his own mind’ is to re- 
formulate the very view which Mr. Spencer declares must be aban- 
doned, if we are to believe in the possibility of a social science at all. 

In short, what I have said of Mr. Spencer is not that he denies 
the existence ‘ of marked inferiorities and superiorities amongst men,’ 
or asserts that, ‘if there are, no social results flow from them,’ but 
that, whilst emphasising this view as a practical man he does most 
emphatically repudiate it as a social philosopher. In other words, 
through his sociological writings he speaks alternately with two 
voices. For the most part, true to the formal principles laid down 
by him, he shuts out the exceptional man from his purview altogether, 
and treats the units of aggregates as though ‘they were approxi- 
mately equal in their capacities.’ Here and there, and with very 
considerable frequency, he emphasises the superiorities of some men 
and the inferiorities of others, and parenthetically explains events in 
the very manner which he formally repudiates; but throughout the 
whole body of his writings there is, so far as I can discover, no attempt 
to reconcile these apparently incompatible positions. 

Now, however, let me pass to another point, which will make Mr. 
Spencer clearer than he appears to be at present, as to what my 
criticism of him really amounts to. The whole object of my criticism, 
so far as it regards himself, has been to show that these two positions, 
though he has made no attempt to reconcile them himself, are in 
reality reconcilable, that the one is indeed the complement of the 
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other, and that the ‘great-man theory’ is in reality implied in all 
those reasonings and conclusions from which Mr. Spencer has excluded 
it. And here I cannot explain my meaning better than by printing 
the following passage, which originally formed part of chapter i. 
book ii. of Aristocracy and Evolution, but which, thinking it at 
the time superfluous, I suppressed for brevity’s sake, when going over 
the proofs. Having shown in a previous chapter that progress consists 
not of one movement, but of two, the one resulting very slowly from 
the Darwinian struggle for existence, the other being comparatively 
rapid, and brought about by other causes, I proceeded thus : 


This latter movement, though within the last three or four generations it has 
certainly been proceeding at an unexampled speed, has yet been taking place from 
the earliest periods of history ; and the phenomena of social development which Mr. 
Spencer puts before us, and of which an account has been given in a previous chapter, 
comprise changes belonging to the more rapid movement, as well as changes 
belonging to the slower. It will be found, however, when Mr. Spencer deals with 
them, that whilst he both records and explains the changes which belong to the slow 
movement, the’changes which belong to the rapid movement are recorded, but not 
explained at all. For example, when he tells us that the conquering races of the 
world have owed their vigour to the slow development of their physique, produced 
by long dwelling in hot and rainless regions, and that the enslaved races have been 
enslaved because, in a corresponding way, their physique has been influenced by 
regions which are at once rich and enervating, he is not only recording, he is ex- 
plaining also the general conditions which made conquest and enslavement possible. 
Bnt when he comes to deal with the rapid process of conquest itself he ceases his 
explanations altogether, and does nothing more than record. Let us see how this is. 

About primitive war he tells us two things. It was practically caused by 
hunger—by the fact of tribes outgrowing the food supply of their original territory, 
and desiring to appropriate additional and, if possible, better soil—and he tells us 
further that war, when once it was resolved upon, caused and necessitated the 
submission of the majority to leaders. Now both these two facts, stated by Mr. 
Spencer, involve a whole order of other facts, of which he takes no account what- 
ever. They involve the existence of various unmentioned emotions and faculties, 
and the excitement in different individuals of volitions of different kinds. 

To begin with the question of the leader, how and why, we must ask in each 
particular case, does this or that leader rise to the post of leadership? He doesso, 
as Mr. Spencer plainly but incidentally admits, because his courage or sagacity is 
greater than that of his fellow tribesmen, or because his will is stronger. But his 
will does not exert itself and prompt him to use his courage and sagacity without 
sufficient motives. By what kind of motive, as a rule, is the primitive leader 
actuated—by the love of his fellows, or the desire of power, or the desire of some 
personal gain, or by each of these in some certain degree? And further, with 
regard to his fellows, with regard to the men who submit to him, what is the 
psychological process by which their submission is brought about? Do they all 
submit freely, because, their wills and their powers of initiative being relatively 
feeble, it is their natural instinct to surrender themselves to a personality stronger 
than their own? Or do only a part of them surrender themselves thus freely, and 
coerce another part into a submission more or less reluctant? And again, if a 
part of them are coerced, what is the nature of the coercion? Is it based on 
physical fear, or on a fear of being thought cowardly, or on what? To none of 
these questions does Mr. Spencer attempt any answer ; and yet they are all implied 
in what he tells us about primitive war. 
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Having pointed out that primitive war implied a number of other 
analogous questions, none of which Mr. Spencer so as much glances 
at, I proceeded thus :— 


Let us pass from what he says about war to what he says about industrial self- 
government ; and we shall see still more clearly how he records without explaining. 
By industrial self-government he means the regulation of industry by that part of 
the population which is engaged in industrial production, and the emancipation of 
these men from the dictatiun of politica] rulers; and this regulation, he says, is 
achieved by means of an ‘internuncial system,’ through which each productive 
group receives news as to the extent to which its products are demanded, the various 
groups thus coming to form a ‘ plexus of connected ganglia.’ He describes this 
condition of things with the most extraordinary minuteness, showing in the most 
startling way how close is the parallel between the evolution of an industrial 
organisation, such as our own, and that of the physical organism of the individual. 
But none the less he offers no true explanation. The ganglia of which he speaks 
are, in ordinary language, neither more nor less than our modern business firms. 
But each business firm, each ganglion, is a little world in itself, involving and pro- 
duced by the action of all kinds of internal forces—various sets of motives, various 
sets of faculties—the intellect of inventors, the enterprise of capitalists, the shrewd- 
ness and vigilance of managers, the muscular exertion of the hands, and the various 
desires by which these faculties are severally roused and actuated. But of this 
entire order of phenomena Mr. Spencer takes no notice. Instead of analysing, 
for instance, the motives that have led, and the personal characteristics that have 
enabled, certain men to become bankers, he offers us an analogy between credit and 
the ‘ vasomotor nervous system’. . . He gives us an elaborate picture of what 
has occurred. Of how or why it has occurred he tells us nothing. It is obvious, 
therefore, that his sociological system implies the existence of a number of forces 
and causes of which he has, by a kind of self-denying ordinance, forbidden himself 
to take, systematically and as a sociologist, any notice whatsoever. It is a system 
resembling an incomplete architectural drawing, which, so far as it goes, represents 
with astounding accuracy the minutest details of some vast and elaborate 
building, but in which half the structural features have never been filled in, and 
which shows us accordingly floors with no joists, capitals with no pillars, walls 
with no foundations. These missing elements, however, are made conspicuous by 
their absence ; their shape is outlined by the gaps which their absence leaves ; and it 
will require only a very little reflection to see that what is missing in Mr. Spencer’s 
theory is primarily that order of facts connected with the difference in the capacities 
of men, with which, as he shows us in his chapter on the great-man theory, he 
has deliberately precluded himself from dealing in any systematic manner. 


It will thus be seen that the error with which I have charged 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is, very different from what he appears to think 
it. I do not say that he, as a man, or even as a writer, denies 
human inequalities and the importance of the results that flow from 
them. On the contrary, as a man and as a political pamphleteer he 
recognises and insists on them with as much vehemence as any of 
the common herd on whom he pours out the vials of his ridicule. 
What I do say is that he refuses to recognise these inequalities 
systematically and as a sociologist, and that though he mentions 
them constantly in his sociological works they have no structural con- 
nection with his system as formulated and worked out by himself. 
He shows this unconsciously by one of the phrases in his own letter, 
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He speaks of ‘ the various passages’ in which his recognition of these 
inequalities ‘is expressed or implied.’ If he had really recognised 
them as an integral part of his sociological theory he would not have 
left his recognition of them to be inferred from scattered passages. 
He would have been continually forcing it on the attention of his 
readers, and shown that, in the later stages of social progress at all 
events, few of the social phenomena with which he deals can be 
understood without it. 

The real explanation of his error is, I take it, this—and we shall 
find it to be an error of a very familiar kind. He perceived that the 
theory of the influence of great men, as formulated by popular writers 
such as Carlyle and Kingsley—the theory which represented great 
men as the sole cause of progress, and ignored all other causes—was 
wrong—was indeed absurdly wrong: and, carried away by his indig- 
nation at this popular fallacy—which has, as he says, been common 
to nearly all historians—he has in attacking it been misled into 
replacing it by another hardly less absurd and unscientific. Because 
the great man does not do everything Mr. Spencer has argued that 
he does nothing ; because we must not concentrate all our attention 
on his personality Mr. Spencer has argued that we must give to his 
personality no attention at all, and that we must seek for the ex- 
planation of the changes which he seems to cause not in him at all, 
but solely in the mass of antecedents and conditions out of which 
both he and they have arisen. 

Having thus justified and explained my criticism of Mr. Spencer, 
let me explain why I made it. I made it because the error with 
which I have taxed him is not confined to himself, but is an error 
widely diffused and of the most mischievous kind ; and because he, 
with his vast knowledge, his untiring intellect, and his world-wide 
reputation, has done more than any living man to perpetuate it, and 
invest it with a scientific character which does not belong to it. 
Nearly all the socialistic and ultra-democratic reasoning of to-day, 
which claims to possess any scientific authority, rests on the theory that 
whatever is achieved within any social aggregate is the product of that 
aggregate. Its art, its inventions, its progress, its economic wealth 
are declared to be the products of the aggregate taken as a whole, 
the assumption being that each unit of the aggregate plays in this 
production an approximately equal part, and ought, therefore, in 
justice to have an approximately equal share in the usufruct. Now, 
when our object is to compare the wealth of one aggregate with 
another; when we wish, for instance, to compare Great Britain with 
France, or Italy, or Japan, this kind of reasoning may be sufficiently 
accurate for our purpose. If the French were to conquer England, 
or the Japanese to ruin our productive industries by producing more 
cheaply, we, as Englishmen, should have no immediate interest in 
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due, or to what Japanese the advance of Japanese industry was due. 
But when what engages our attention is a set of questions referring not 
to the relations of one aggregate to another, but to the conflicting 
claims put forward by members of the same aggregate, then the one 
point on which it is necessary to concentrate our attention is not 
what result the aggregate has produced as a whole, but in what 
varying degrees different parts of the aggregate have contributed to 
it; and Mr. Spencer’s sociological method is practically misleading, 
because it ignores the necessity of a differentiation of this kind, and 
gives countenance to the belief—the belief cherished by Socialists, 
and essential to their theory of society—that such a differentiation 
is impossible. 

Let me say in conclusion that my criticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer implies no disrespect to himself, no want of appreciation 
of the great work he has performed, his vast knowledge, his active, 
comprehensive, and acute intellect, and his heroic devotion to the 
cause of scientific truth. If he would only incorporate systemati- 
cally into his sociological system those ‘views’ and ‘conceptions’ 
which he declares he himself holds, but which are not incorporated 
with that system at present, his teachings would constitute the 
strongest of authorities for those truths of practical sociology which 
it has been my own endeavour to elucidate. 


W. H. MALLOocK. 
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AMERICAN ‘YELLOW JOURNALISM’ 


Tuis is not a paper on American journalism in general, but on the 
‘yellow journalism’ of America. I make this distinction in the 
beginning, because on this side of the water the terms ‘yellow’ and 
‘ American,’ when applied to journalism, seem to have come to be 
synonymous in the minds of the majority of people. All American 
journalism is not ‘yellow,’ though all strictly ‘up-to-date’ yellow 
journalism is American! In thus locating ‘ yellow’ journalism, I use 
the qualification ‘up-to-date’ advisedly, for there are would-be ‘ yellow’ 
journals in England. For some reason—possibly for lack of funds— 
they have not succeeded in dyeing themselves a very deep tint! 
They have no appreciable influence upon the minds of even the 
lower classes of the British people. When one speaks in a general 
way of English journalism, one does not take them into account. But 
in the United States it is not so! There’s the rub! The yellow 
journalism has money and it has brains. It has brains because it has 
the money with which to buy them, and hence it is that some of the 
best brains in America are engaged in producing the yellow journal- 
ism. A very nice problem may here present itself, which is— Given 
almost unlimited funds, would the now only light tinted yellow 
journals of England succeed in developing into a deep orange, and 
buying up a good percentage of British journalistic brains, and 
creating a ‘corner’ in them ? 

The question is one that I will not attempt toanswer. It is very 
much easier to go back to the original proposition: in America we 
have the real genuine ‘ yellow journalism,’ and in England you have 
not got it, and blessed are you ! 

The application of the term ‘ yellow’ to a certain style of Ameri- 
can journalism originated with Mr. Charles A. Dana, the late pro- 
prietor and editor of the New York Sun. A few years ago the New 
York World conceived the idea of having every Sunday in its pages 
an account of the imaginary doings of an imaginary personage to 
which it gave the name of ‘ The Yellow Kid.’ Portraits of the ‘ per- 
sonage ’ always accompanied the account of its doings. Those who 
have never seen these portraits are fortunate. They showed a horrible, 
grinning, toothless, long-eared infant robed in an orange-coloured 
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frock and a tilted high hat. For some unaccountable reason the 
weekly ‘doings of the yellow kid’ became immensely popular with 
the readers of the New York World. Throughout the week these 
highly coloured prints of the infant monster were distributed broad- 
cast all over the city of New York and the country. Bushel baskets 
of them were daily carried to the towering dome of the World build- 
ing, and from there thrown out to the four winds of heaven, which 
carried them away into distant regions, and the circulation of the 
World increased enormously. Then happened an event in the history 
of sensational journalism. The ‘ event’ was the arrival in New York 
of young William R. Hearst, the son of a United States Senator and 
a ‘silver king’ of California. He bought the New York Journal, a 
paper which, up to that time, had passed through various hands and 
never succeeded in making itself particularly prominent in the world 
of journalism. He declared his intention of revolutionising the paper 
and making it a rival of the New York World, which boasted of 
having the largest circulation of any paper on the globe, and had up 
to that time never experienced the necessity of attempting to com- 
pete with a rival in its own particular line. The first move of 
Mr. Hearst, with his millions in his hands, was to send over to the office 
of the World, and by offering many of its most valued editors, artists, 
and reporters twice, three times, and in some instances, four or five 
times the amount of salary they were then receiving for their services, 
inducing them to leave the World and go to the Journal. Among 
other people he secured for his paper the artist who had fathered the 
‘Yellow Kid,’ whose portraits and ‘ doings’ thereafter appeared in the 
Journal instead of the World, which was left lamenting. And then, 
Charles A. Dana, a journalist of the old school, who hated sensational 
journalism, wrote an editorial in the Swm, in which he noted the 
transfer of the ‘ Yellow Kid’ to its new quarters, referring to the two 
papers as ‘yellow journals,’ and their style of journalism as the 
‘yellow journalism.’ Thereafter the World and‘the Journal and all 
other sensational newspapers in the United States became known as 
* yellow journals.’ 

There are, perhaps, at the present time, throughout all the United 
States, about fifteen or twenty newspapers which may be said to 
belong to the school of ‘ yellow journalism.’ They are all plentifully 
supplied with money, and this money their proprietors are willing to 
spend in every possible way that seems likely to advertise them and 
increase their circulation. There is no disputing the large circulation 
they have attained, and it is because of this immense circulation, and 
the original methods they use to advertise themselves, that they have 
become so widely known and quoted on this side of the Atlantic. Go 
to the London news-stands where American newspapers are sold, and 
on asking what American papers they have on hand you will, in 
nine cases out of ten, have named over to you only a number of 
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‘yellow journals.’ Go into the majority of London newspaper 
offices and note what American papers the ‘Exchange Editor’ is 
busily conning, and clipping, and quoting. They are the yellow 
journals! During the present crisis, when the United States is at 
war with a Foreign Power—a war which many wise-headed people 
believe was mainly brought on by yellow journalism—what news 
and what opinions are being chiefly sent over to Europe by European 
correspondents in New York and Washington? The news and the 
opinions given out by the yellow journals! And so it has come to 
pass that the majority of English people and Europeans in general 
have imbibed the idea that all American journalism is yellow 
journalism. 

There can be no denying the fact that yellow journalism has be- 
come a power in the United States—a power for evil in the main. 
Any institution having at its command almost untold millions of 
money must, of necessity, become a power—whether for evil or for 
good rests with those who have it in charge. Now those in charge 
of the yellow journalism of America indignantly deny the charge 
that they are powers for evil. They assert that the papers they pro- 
duce are the ‘ people’s papers.’ They ‘expose’ the wickedness, and 
the selfishness, and monopolies of the rich, and they uphold the rights 
of the poor and the down-trodden, expose their wrongs, and bring 
about reforms to benefit the masses! This is what the proprietor of 
a yellow journal will tell you is his mission—to bring down the 
unworthy high and mighty from their places, and exalt the worthy 
poor and lowly. At least, this was the self-declared mission of the 
yellow journals up to a few months ago, when the blowing-up of the 
Maine sent a thrill of horror through the country. Then the 
rights and the wrongs of the poor and the lowly became unpopular 
with the yellow journals. There was no space for the airing of the 
troubles of the thousands of cotton-mill strikers in New England. 
There was no space for the descriptions of how the brilliant reporters 
of the Bustler or the wonderful staff of the Hustler ‘elucidated a 
great murder mystery,’ or brought about a reform in the United 
States Senate or the State House of Representatives, exposed ‘ boodle 
aldermen,’ and prevented a great wrong to the toilers in factories and 
workshops. When the Maime disaster came upon us, the mission of 
all the yellow journals seemed to become the creation of war. They 
played with the war idea as a child would play with a new and 
interesting toy, for not since the birth of yellow journalism had 
there been a war in the United States! While wise men and 
patriots watched and waited for the issue, the yellow journals put 
in a stock of extra paper and enlarged their printing presses. At 
the type-foundries orders were given for letters of such length and 
width as no newspaper had ever before used; and when the 
type was delivered at the offices some of the cleverest and highest- 
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priced men on the papers were set to work writing ‘emergency ’ head- 
lines and scare-heads :—‘ HAVANA SHELLED!’ ‘ HAVANA BOM- 
BARDED!’ ‘GREAT SEA-FIGHT!’ Such were the scare-heads that 
the smart young men were put to work upon. The getting ready of 
these was in itself a commendable enterprise had the yellow journals 
waited till occasion really called for their use, but long before war 
was declared they were used as half-page scare-heads. ‘Havana 
Shelled!’ yelled the newsboys. ‘ Havana Shelled!’ announced the 
headlines of letters fifteen inches long. Thousands of people rushed 
hither and thither to buy them; timid women gasped and almost 
fainted at the sight of the scare-head! When the newspaper was 
bought, the two words, printed in the smallest possible type, ‘ to be, 
were, on close examination, found inserted between the two principal 
words, but only through its spectacles could the crowd discover this ! 

The bringing out of the ‘ war extras’ up to the number of thirty 
or fifty a day is not nearly so wonderful an undertaking as might 
appear to those who are not initiated into the secrets of the yellow 
journal offices. A certain number of the evening staff are kept in 
the editorial office, say, till midnight, with orders to bring out extras 
at certain intervals of time, news or no news. If news comes, well 
and good ; if no news, well and good also. 

‘Time for the next extra! Any news?’ shouts the man in 
charge. 

‘No news!’ returns the man at the telegraph instrument. 

Up goes the order to the composing-room, ‘ Use large half-page 
headline of ‘Havana Bombarded’ or ‘ Great Sea-fight !’ 

A minute later newsboys are on the street waking honest people 
from their midnight sleep with the cry ‘ Yere’s yer extra! Great 
sea-fight! Great sea-fight!’ The inhabitants of the city rise from 
their beds and rush to the doors in their night-clothes to buy an 
extra and learn about the ‘ great sea-fight.’ Up in the top corner in 
almost invisible type are the words, ‘We may soon expect a’ (then 
comes the scare-head) ‘GREAT SEA-FIGHT !’ 

An investigation concerning the number of people who have been 
driven insane during the past five months by the yellow journalism 
of America would probably reveal a startling state of affairs. 

At the beginning of the war scare, the yellow journalism showed 
its hand really too soon for its own advantage. The premature use 
of such headlines as I have mentioned have had the effect of the 
old cry of ‘ Wolf, wolf!’ upon the people. Great were the straits to 
which the yellow journals were put in the matter of scare-heads 
after the destruction of the Spanish fleets at Manilla and Santiago. 
‘Great Sea-fight’ had already been. used! One paper, in order to 
make a point of the battle of Manilla, had a new set of large type 
manufactured—‘ star-spangled banner type’ it was called, all the 
letters being formed out of stars and stripes. Just what will be done 
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in the event of a genuine bombardment of Havana, the ‘ Bom- 
bardment’ headline having already been used, it is difficult to con- 
jecture. 

Up to the time of the Spanish-American difficulty, the intelligent, 
clear-headed Americans who read other than the yellow journals, and 
only had their attention called to the existence of yellow journalism 
by some passing reference to a new absurdity originated by them, 
were apt to view the fact of their immense circulation among the 
masses as of really no consequence. They looked upon yellow jour- 
nalism as a vulgar fad among vulgar people, and were highly amused 
at the thought that over in England these journals were quoted to 
the almost total exclusion of other American newspapers. Now these 
same clear-headed Americans are viewing the state of affairs with 
alarm rather than with the amusement they have heretofore felt. 
Many there are who, with all due respect to President McKinley, 
believe that yellow journalism forced him into a declaration of war, 
and that now that the war is on, it will force him from negotiations for 
peace ; and they are agitated over the problem of what shall be done 
about the yellow journalism and the influence it exerts over the minds 
of the lower classes of people in the United States. For it has an 
influence, a marvellous influence! If for no other reason the price 
of a yellow journal—one cent (the English half-penny), makes it the 
poor man’s paper. Then it is got up in such a way as to attract him 
and his children. It is so easy for even the children to understand 
it—what with not only its large headlines, but its wonderfully 
coloured pictures illustrating all the most revolting details of its most 
revolting story ! Its Sunday editions, with its ‘ yellow kids’ and ‘ black- 
berry blossoms’ and various other ‘special features,’ are got up in all 
the colours of the rainbow, so that even the baby cries for the ‘ pretty 
picture paper.’ 

There are, I understand, some good American philanthropists 
who are greatly agitated over the problem of how to ‘wipe out the 
scourge of yellow journalism.’ I would like to tell them that I, one 
of the hundreds of American women who have worked on yellow 
journals, can tell them how to solve the problem. Oppose it with 
money! The yellow journals have come to the front because their 
proprietors spend large sums of money on them. To get the news or 
to manufacture it, as the case may be, the proprietors of the yellow 
journals are generous to a fault with money. To the thousands of 
men and women employed on their staffs they pay salaries and space 
rates liberal enough to recompense them for their arduous labours, 
and then they bring out a paper at one cent, the price a poor man can 
afford to pay! Now if some millionaires who do not approve of the 
yellow journalism will do the same thing for what may be termed 
the legitimate style of journalism, it will be a case of ‘ Greek 
meeting Greek’ perhaps, but there is no doubt that the decent 
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would prevail over the indecent, and the ‘scourge’ would be wiped 
out. 

At the present time a large amount of the newest, freshest, and 
most brilliant literary material, in the shape of thousands of the 
cleverest young men and women in the United States, is at the disposal 
of the yellow journalism at so much per column. But not only have 
the newest and the freshest and the youngest been absorbed into the 
yellow journalism—strange as it may seem, hundreds of former men 
and women workers on the more dignified American journals have 
given up their scruples and have taken positions on the yellow jour- 
nals. Among them are some of the former editors-in-chief of a 
number of what are universally acknowledged to be the very best 
newspapers in the United States—papers, I may explain, that in my 
country would take the same rank as does the Times in London! It 
would be funny if it were not so pathetic—the sight of a man well 
advanced in years, who, for the better part of his life has presided 
over the destinies of a dignified Republican newspaper of the old 
school, sitting at a yellow journalistic desk and turning off ‘jingo’ 
editorials, denouncing the Republican President for whom he voted, 
and passing his opinion upon the issue of ‘ scare-heads’ for the 
next day ! 

Right here, I may say that in the United States a man’s personal 
politics have nothing to do with the politics of the paper which he 
edits. The editor of the leading Republican paper in the country is 
quite likely to be a Democrat, and vice versa. 

The part which women play in the yellow journalism of America 
is a very important one. There are almost as many women as men 
employed on the various staffs, and those who work on the space 
system earn sometimes even more money than do the men— indeed, 
one of the good points of the yellow journalism is its tendency to 
recognise the equality of the sexes so far as the matter of pay is 
concerned. For the ‘ exposures;’ which are constantly being under- 
taken by these journals, women, because of their acknowledged 
tactfulness, are more often employed than the men. 

‘Put a good woman on this!’ shouts out the head editor to his 
assistant dozens of times a day. The women who can only do society 
and fashion work have little place on the yellow journal. On the 
daily and Sunday editions they seem to be kept almost exclusively 
for the purpose of doing ‘working-girl stories’ and making ‘ moral 
exposures,’ When, on my return to America, I first took a position 
on a yellow journal something over a year ago, I knew little or nothing 
of the sort of work that would be required of me as a ‘ yellow woman 
journalist.’ I knew only that I needed money, and that I was offered 
by a yellow journal a good salary. My first inkling of what was ex- 
pected of me came when I got my first assignment. Iwas asked to 
walk the streets of New York in the most dangerous part of the city, 
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‘allow’ myself to become arrested as a disreputable woman, spend a 
part of the night in gaol with women of the street, and write up a 
brilliant account of the affair for the next morning’s paper! It is pro- 
bably unnecessary‘for me to say that I declined my first assignment! 

This is an example of what is known in yellow journalism as a 
‘moral exposure.’ Now, for giving a young woman such an assign- 
ment and publishing her account of it, if she is willing to take it, as 
she usually must be under ordinary circumstances, the editor of a 
yellow journal will give the public a very plausible excuse. Indeed, 
he does not call his explanation an ‘excuse.’ He has, so he says, 
‘moral reasons’ for sending out a young woman on a mission of that 
sort. He wants to reform New York! At the time I was given this 
assignment a law had been passed that disreputable characters, known 
to be such, were to be arrested if found walking in the Tenderloin 
District of New York after midnight. There was danger that 
respectable women, alone and detained out on legitimate business, 
might also be subjected to the insult of an arrest. In order to discover 
if this were so, a young woman journalist was to go out and see if 
she were arrested when quietly walking along. If she were, that then 
would prove the injustice and indiscrimination with which the law 
was put into force. If she were not arrested—well, in the eyes of 
the editor who had given her the assignment, she was a girl lacking 
in originality and ‘journalistic enterprise,’ and it was possible she 
might get discharged for ‘incompetency’ the next morning. 

Putting aside the kind of judgment one must necessarily form 
of the character of an editor who could bring himself to ask a young 
woman to take such an assignment, one of the strange features of 
these ‘moral exposure’ assignments is that if the reporter sent out 
to ‘investigate’ had not been molested, nor arrested, nor sent to gaol, 
nothing whatever would have been printed about it in the next 
morning’s paper. No startling headline would announce to the 
public that ‘our young lady reporter has proved that it is quite safe 
for a respectable woman to walk through the Tenderloin at midnight 
unescorted!’ Oh, no! But let the girl manage to get arrested (I 
may say she is expected to ‘manage’ it !), and then the next day the 
yellow journal surrounds itself with a halo, as the ‘champion of 
women’ and the ‘ defender of the weak against the strong!’ 

Recently, just before leaving America, a girl reporter told me 4 
story of one of the ‘moral exposures’ she had been assigned to do 
and the consequence of her failure. A couple of years ago, rosy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed, and in the early twenties, she left her farm- 
home to go to New York to write for the newspapers and earn 
enough money to pay off a mortgage on the farm. After passing 
through various stages of journalistic adversity, she obtained a 
position on. a yellow journal, which just at that time was bent upon 
making a great ‘moral exposure ’ in order to increase its circulation. 
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For this exposure a girl, young and pretty, and with an air of country 
freshness about her, was required, and the little girl who wanted 
to pay the mortgage on the farm was sent for by the head editor. 

‘There is,’ he said to her, ‘every reason to believe that young 
emigrant girls, arriving in New York, are subjected to great moral 
dangers. We think there is in New York City a gang of disreputable 
men and women who go to meet the ships in which the emigrant 
girls arrive, and who, by pretending to take an interest in them and 
their lonely condition, and offering to lend them money, entrap them, 
and induce them to go into what are called emigrants’ boarding houses, 
but are really dens of iniquity. We want to be the champions of 
the emigrant girls. We want you to go to England, first class, of 
course, provided with all the money you need, and after a stay of 
two weeks come back to New York as a young English emigrant 
girl in the steerage. On arriving here, you are to pretend that your 
friends, whom you had expected to meet you, have failed to appear, 
and that you have only a few pennies in your pocket. You will be 
required by the law to have a certain number of dollars before you 
canland. You will burst into tears and say you haven’t got it. Thena 
member of the gang I have been speaking of will probably come up 
to you and offer to befriend you and lend you the money neces- 
sary for landing, and you must take advantage of the offer and go 
wherever he or she shall take you! It will be a great story! We 
will pay you a thousand dollars for it!’ 

A thousand dollars would pay off the mortgage on the farm ! 

‘I will do it,’ replied the girl. ‘But one thing troubles me. 
Won’t there be real danger init? Something terrible might happen 
to me!’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the chief, ‘ you will be protected, personally, of 
course! We always look after our women reporters when they go 
out on such assignments. When you arrive here.in New York one of 
our men reporters will be there also. He will know you and you 
will know him, but, of course, you will not appear to recognise each 
other. He will keep an eye on you! He will follow you every step 
you take. There is absolutely no danger.’ 

Thus assured the little girl reporter came to London. In the 
matter of money for expenses and making a comfortable, even luxurious 
trip across to this side, the paper treated her most liberally. ‘Is that 
enough ?’ asked the editor when she had told him the amount of 
money she would require for getting ready to come. ‘ Better take a 
couple of hundred dollars more !’ 

So she came to London in one of the finest cabins of one of the 
finest ships, and two weeks later, dressed like an emigrant girl leav- 
ing England, carrying her bed and blanket, she crossed back as a 
steerage passenger. She arrived in New York a physical and almost 
a mental wreck after a terrible experience. She was almost starved 
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and half famished, for she could not eat the food or drink the water 
that was provided for her steerage companions. When she landed 
she looked about for the reporter who was to have been always at her 
side, but she did not find him! The paper which she served was en- 
grossed in another and more important scheme, and had forgotten al) 
about her, despite her cablegram! She pretended not to have enough 
money to land, but in spite of the law she was allowed to land just 
the same. No one spoke to her, no one molested her. No one 
attempted to entrap her ; and the poor girl was thankful for the kind 
fate which had so ordered it, for the reporter who was to have been 
her protector was not there ! 

However, she wrote her story of her steerage experiences, a story 
that would surely have interested the public. She told how she, a 
supposed English emigrant girl, had landed at Castle Garden, with- 
out having enough money to land, and was not molested, thus 
proving that the ‘ gang’ which met emigrant girls at the dock was 
a ‘fake.’ She handed in her story and was discharged with a certain 
sum of money for the ‘trouble she had taken!’ The story was never 
published. She had not ‘managed’ to get molested, and it was not 
the business of the yellow journal to announce to the public that 
emigrant girls could land at Castle Garden in perfect safety! The 
mortgage on the farm did not get paid, the girl became ill with 
nervous prostration, brought on by the horrible experience through 
which she had passed as a steerage passenger, and the fright she had 
received on finding no reporter to meet her at the dock to protect 
her, and that is all! It is only one of the little tragedies connected 
with yellow journalism. 

To return to my own experience. Shortly after I had declined 
my first assignment, I was sent for by another editor, who, declaring 
that he had a brilliant idea to unfold to me, gave me instructions 
concerning an assignment as follows : 

It seemed that in the wilds of Virginia, a number of miles from 
the habitations of human kind, there was, carrying on operations, 4 
gang of ‘ moonshiners’ or illicit whisky distillers, who for years had 
defied the authority of the United States Government and laughed 
Uncle Sam to scorn. Some Government officers, in trying to make 
their arrest, had been shot by them, and a few daring newspaper 
reporters of the male sex had come to grief in trying to get material 
from them for a spirited ‘write-up.’ No woman had ever ventured 
within many miles of the desperadoes. 

‘My plan,’ said my editor, ‘is that you shall go to Virginia and 
have a good talk with the leader of the gang. You will go as far as 
possible by railroad, then go cross-country by muleback or any way 
you can, provided with a map I will give you showing the location of 
the moonshiners’ headquarters. You will pretend you are lost, and 
ask your way of them. I’ve picked you out for it because you have 
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just the appearance demanded for this sort of assignment, small and 
slight and inoffensive, and all that sort of thing, you know! Now, 
when will you be ready to start? There’s a train for Richmond, 
Virginia, in half an hour’s time! If you could make that we could 
have the story for next Sunday’s paper !’ 

To say that I was taken aback by my second ‘yellow journal’ 
assignment but mildly expresses my feelings. I knew from the 
beginning of the conversation that it was something for me to decline 
with thanks, but to gratify the curiosity I felt in regard to just what 
dangers I was expected to encounter in my career as a yellow 
journalist, I answered quite naturally : 

‘Which one of the men on the paper have you assigned to go 
along and look after me in this undertaking ?’ 

‘Men!’ he exclaimed, ‘why, if I sent a man along with you, 
both he and you would be shot! Your only safety lies in your going 
by yourself. As I said before, I selected you especially for this job, 
because you seemed in every way suited for it. You will appeal to 
the chivalry of these desperadoes, who are American men, and you 
know as well as I do that the innate chivalry of American men is 
something that never fails !’ 

This, my second yellow assignment, came to naught, and after 
that I was required only to devote my attention to doing ‘ working-girl 
exposures. Even that sort of yellow journalism has its drawbacks. 

Said my editor one day: ‘ There’s a strike among the girls working 
in the factory. Go out and get work in the factory as an 
apprentice, stay a day, and then come back to the office and write a 
story about it, saying they ought to strike!’ 

‘But,’ I ventured, ‘ perhaps they ought not to strike. Of course, 
if I find they are in the wrong and their employers are in the right, 
I will say so, giving a truthful account of how the matter stands.’ 

‘Well, no, hardly! Our paper can’t go against the working 
people !’ was the reply. ' ’ 

Some time later I was making an investigation which concerned 
the welfare of the working girls. I did not undertake to write fiction 
—only to write truthfully of my experiences as they came to me in a 
certain mode of living. As the experiences came to me I wrote them 
and they were published. In the midst of the series hundreds of 
anonymous letters began to pour into the office, declaring that ‘if 
your reporter proves thus and so, it will injure the cause of the 
working people, and we always thought your paper was the friend of 
the poor workers !’ 

Straightway the mandate went forth that I was to so ‘manage’ 
my experiences as to make them prove such and such a thing, whether 
they really proved the other thing or not! It was discouraging, 
but a few days after, thinking to really and honestly expose some of 
the ‘ wrongs’ to which I had heard the working girls were subjected, 
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I busied myself in hunting up a genuine ‘wrong.’ I took a subject 
upon which I felt keenly, the wrongs inflicted by the employers of 
hundreds of girls upon their employés; and when in my innocent 
enthusiasm I suggested it to my editor, I was informed that it would 
not do, as ‘those employers advertise very largely with us.’ 

However, I do not cite this last experience as peculiar only to 
‘yellow journalism.’ I am not sure that I would not have had 
the same answer from a man who published a paper for the classes 
instead of for the ‘masses,’ but certainly it shows that even g 
working people’s paper will not allow its editorial department to 
clash with the interests of the business office. That a newspaper is 
a commercial enterprise which must either be made to ‘ pay’ or be 
suspended, is a fact well appreciated by every one ; and this fact shows 
how very difficult, if not impossible, it is for a journal to be a really 
consistent ‘champion’ of any particular class of people, be it the 
lower, the middle, or the upper class. 

It would be almost impossible for me to enumerate even a small 
fractional part of the number of wonderful feats the ‘ yellow journalism’ 
of America requires its female followers to perform. Some are so 
absolutely absurd as to be laughable, others are so hideous and dis- 
gusting as to make one wonder how in the land of America, where 
the chivalry of man towards woman is supposed to have reached its 
highest point, men can be found willing to take editorial positions 
which necessitate their assigning a woman to go out and degrade 
herself for the sake of making ‘space.’ The Chicago editor who, 
wishing to ‘expose’ the large number of physicians in the city who 
could be hired to commit an illegal operation, assigned a young 
woman on his staff to go out and investigate the matter by represent- 
ing herself as an intending patient, is really only an ordinary speci- 
men of the ‘ yellow journal’ editor. That the young woman filled the 
assignment, wrote her exposé, was the means of having sent to prison 
several of Chicago’s leading physicians, and had her salary doubled the 
following week, is now a matter of yellow journalistic history. That 
women, respectable in the ordinary acceptance of the term, can be found 
in the United States who, for a goodly sum of money, will accept such 
assignments, is not perhaps so much to be wondered at when one 
understands the always pressing circumstances that drive women into 
sensational journalism. I have yet to meet the woman engaged 
even in the mildest sort of sensational journalism who loved, indeed, 
who did not hate her work! In the history of female ‘yellow journal- 
ism’ there are many tales of mortgages on the farm, aged and 
dependent parents, little sisters to support and educate, invalid or 
drunken husbands, babies crying for milk and suffering from 
hunger and cold. 

There are various types of yellow editors in America. There is, 
for example, the ‘ radical’ type and the ‘ conservative’ type. I have 
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referred to the sort of assignments that are given out by the ‘ radical ’ 
editor. Now, the ‘ conservative’ yellow editor declares that he never 
asks a woman reporter to do anything indecent or even ‘ unwomanly ’ 
for the sake of ‘copy.’ He will instruct her to go out in a public 
square and climb a greased pole, turn a somersault in the city park, 
jump from the top of a high dome, or take a long journey astride 
a railway engine, but beyond ‘mild’ enterprises of this sort, he 
absolutely refuses to go! 

A few months ago one of the New York yellow journals sent 
a woman reporter to write up the strike in the cotton mills, and 
one day telegraphed her to interview the mayor of the city on the 
subject. ‘The young woman replied that she couldn’t find the mayor— 
he had gone out of town for the day. Back came the answer, 
‘Interview him whether you can find him or not, and send copy 
within two hours!’ 

And the following morning the ‘interview’ with the mayor, or 
rather, what was more valuable still, a signed statement by the mayor, 
giving his views of the situation, appeared in the paper, which, it is 
hardly necessary to say, somewhat surprised that honourable gentle- 
man when he read it! The woman reporter who sent the ‘signed 
statement by the mayor’ was afraid she would be dismissed from the 
paper if she did not fill her assignment. 

In England there is a libel law of which the mayor could and 
doubtless would have taken advantage. Not so in the United States. 
So far as I have been able to discover, there is absolutely no redress 
for the unfortunate person whom for any reason of its own the 
American press wishes to ‘ use’ or calumniate. 

During a great strike, a yellow journal gave one of its women 
reporters instructions to go to Washington and interview the President 
of the United States. Now the American President is not hedged 
about with many rules of etiquette, but at the same time, for a 
President to submit to be interviewed would create something of a 
scandal in the United States. But the young woman interviewed the 
President on the subject of the strike nevertheless! She represented 
herself as a Commissioner of Labour, wishing to put before the 
President the true state of things among the strikers. 

Sent to her State or national capitol to interview a prominent 
senator, judge, or any high official, the ‘ enterprising ’ woman reporter 
must be ready to take advantage of any opportunity that presents 
itself for interviewing. If the high official invites her to go out to 
dinner or to the theatre with him, she is expected to accept his invi- 
tation, notwithstanding the fact that he may be of such a character 
that for a woman to be seen with him in public is to commit social 
suicide. Or he may be the common type of politician, a vulgar, 
ignorant, low-bred man, with whom no woman of refinement would 
care to associate. But the young woman has been ordered to inter- 
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view him, and it is for her to find the means to that end. One of the 
first lessons that the woman who aspires to ‘ success’ in ‘ yellow jour- 
nalism’ is called upon to learn is to forget her sex and become a 
machine. In one way her sex is valuable, inasmuch as because of it 
she is able to work up certain stories that a man reporter could not 
undertake. But from every other point of view she must, at least 
while engaged in the task of earning her fifty or hundred dollars a 
week, lay aside her feminine squeamishness and scruples. 

I have referred particularly to the work that is done by women in 
‘yellow journalism,’ because the most difficult, the most enterprising, 
the most sensational, and the most original work on this class of 
papers is done by women. Nearly all of the women employed on a 
yellow journal are known as ‘special writers.’ To be sure, work of a 
difficult and dangerous order is required of the men on the staff, work 
in which the risking of life and limb is not taken into account. 
They are required to break into gaols and liberate prisoners, to take 
a gun and goto the front as private soldiers, to solve murder mysteries, 
so their papers can be the means of bringing criminals to justice. 
But when all is said and done, they are never asked to risk more than 
their lives in the getting or the manufacture of news, while the 
woman reporter frequently takes her life in one hand and her honour 
in the other when she goes forth in the pursuit of ‘ copy.’ 
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